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PART II. 

. . PSYCHOl^GICAL ETHICS. 


J V 


INTRODUCTION. 

, I. TRANSITION. * 

• # 

The key to the ancient philosophy is found, as we hav( 

seen, in a distinction which our language 8oes not enable u 
accurately to 0iij)ress : viz. between ftVjt and ylyv^u-Bm ^ — Seyi 
and Werd^, — absolute existence and relative phenomena 
By unanimous agreement, the whole sphere of things wa 
competed for by these sole claimants; and to adjust thei 
respectiv^e rights constituted the great problem of tke Hel 
lenic ^hools. While Zeno and Parmenides put all thei 
faith in the real ontological ground of the universe, and dis 
p«-aged phenomena except aa the manil'estation of tills 
Protagofas made phenomena every thing, and denied thal 
they opened a way to any ulterior regioji ; and Plato and 
Aristotle vindicated, though in diiferent ways, a place foi 
both, and sought to define the relation between them. But, 
under eviry variety of doctrine, this twofold distribution,^ 
ifltO that which ever is anc^hat which transiently appeur^^^ 
was assumed as exhaustive and ultimate. It was naoreoyei 
omnipresent^ running through the whole realtn of space ancj 
tiiatie, and reappearing in all objects. . There ym nowhere 
s^ny separating lii^ ftn^ never any dividing date, on oiv? 
sidaef which lay the etemaj entities, while on the, other 
the siiccesmve phenolaena were, blendSd iq 
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be it our own, or be it external to us. iThe 
Divine element which conslatuted the beaifty, ^th, 
jimig^CK>dnea5 of the Cosmos, spread into <{he human mind 
and ^tablished there the conscious recognition of befiuty, 
truth, and goodness. And the same series of phenomena 
which manifested itself in the sensible qualities gf material 
things turned up in us under the form of the corresponding 
sensations. Thus, both members 6f the division dossed 
oyer from the world tp man, or rather were continuous 
through all : the human being was but a part and member 
of the universe, sharing ^ts mixed character, of ground and 
manifestation, and in no wise standing to it in any anti- 
thetic position. 

5Tie key to the modem philosophy is fo^nd in quite a 
diffeTfent ^stinction, viz, that between the subjective and 
objective, — betw^n the mind, as constituted seat and prin- 
c ciple of though^ and the scene or data assigned it to think. 
To determine what belongs to the Ego arid what to the 
non-Ego is the great problem of recent times : othe answer 
toVhich is idealistic.^ or realistic.^ in proportion as it |ives 
cascendency to the former or to the latter as the source of 
our c<%ni^ons. At the orfe extreme stands thco doctrine 
which reduces our seeming universe to a mere phenomenon 
one’s self, — aji appearance within us turned up by the 
living- laws of our own mind. At the other extreme staifds 
the doctrine which regards the self as a mere phenomenon 
of the universe, — a pulsation from the tide of reality breaking 
irito coufciousness. The former of th€%e doctrines may 
in completely disbelierihg everything bgyoad the 
of which all may be treated as the dream : but the 
latter cannot similarly annihilaid &e Self, and merge rH 
of it in objective world ; the very doubt or denial 
being an assertion of seif, and invdvii^ an act of 
y suicide, Bothj hoirever, agree in attempting, from 

dif.die poles of om to ^tingaisti the other, 

to de{Msdtte if; fts dependent and 

iiie &9t WUle 
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i tferCbone Takes the Ego ta autocracy, the odser sinks k into 
a necesfery phenomenciti. In this last l%ht, it may bs 
regarded aj det^miiied into existence either -inom God^ dr 
6'dlto Nature, twxwrding ac we seek in an onto- 

logical principiej or iiL physical laws. • 4f feom Gk)d, we 
take the ^pantheistic track, never far from Spinbza ; -if from 
Nature, we take the papiphysical, within sight of Cornier 
in riefthar case leaving any room for the conditions of moral 
jagepcy, .viz, a well-grounded distinction of better and worse, 
a real authority in the former, and a free personality to give 
or to refafte its rights. These varieties of unpsychological 
theory We now leave hehiftcL 

In recent years another theory has come to the front, 
with claims so high an order, both from its- intefhal 

coherence and the external authority of great i^me^ that 
it is important to find the right place f(jf its adequate dis- 
cussion. Mt. Darwin in his ‘ Descent of Man,’*Mr. Herberts 
Spencer in hi^ ^Data of Ethics,’ and JMr. Leslie Stephen in 
his * Scienee of Ethics,’ have successively and at last elabo- 
rately applied the doctrine of animal evolution in gendl^l, 
and ^ natural selection ’ in particular, to explain the genesif 
of humaii Morals out of prior conditions that wei^ «%moral. 
As th^ process which they describe is, in their view, only 
the latest section of a development that indefrnitedy gje- 
c^ed all conscious life, their theory would seem ta fall;, no 
less than Comte’s, under the category of Physical systems, 
and so to demand our next attention, ^ut it differs from 
the unpsychological schemes in this : that, though it links ^ 
the moF^: phenomena to the physical in one unbroken 
chain of caus^ty, it allows that we have inkmal cogftisakOe 
of the one, and external ofthe other; so that, while 
is monistic^ our kno^edge of it is dualist^. HjencCr' 
process of leammg may stmt irom either mix t&e 
comical laws <^f the outward sphere, or front igtrQipqpldve « 
of oursefees ; .nndfivMe one expositor" of tlie oietfaod 
of spky work con^cutively 

may work; iMA 
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psychological experience, laying aside the differences as he 
goes, till the moral becomes the useful, and the ifteful the 
pleasurable, and the pleasurable the nece^ary ^aand at last 
the two advocates meet half way and fincf that they‘'are 
saying one and tlic same thing. We cannot say that a 
doctrine thus elaborated is * unpsychological.’ Op the con- 
trary, it usually begins with the ps]^chological preconception 
that, in the individual, the ethical sentiments are derivative 
from other feelings and ideas, e. g. of sympathy, of beauty, 
of self-regard, so as to be resolvable into a generic term ; 
and is then extended, by help of some law of heredity^ to 
the inward life of parents and incestors, and turned out 
complete in the form of a hypothetical psychology for the 
raie or a catena of races. How are we to test this imagined 
histSry? ^One condition is at all events indispensable; we 
ihust be sure of the ultimate phenomena, viz. the existing 
> moral consciousness, of which this story undertakes to 
render account : to pronounce upon the adequacy of the 
cause, we must accurately estimate the effect, o Else, the 
cahsality, however truly put on record, may ^ve account of 
athe wrong thing. Since, therefore, we must carry with us 
a clea^’and correct insight ifito the contents of our present 
moral affections and beliefs, I shall not take up t^e con- 
sijd^ration of the;, evolution doctrine, till we have scrutinised 
the phenomena to be evolved. ® 

IL POSTULATES DISCUSSED. 

It must not, however, be supposed (};hat the ejliical con- 
ditions are fulfill^ by merely crossing over into psycho- 
logical theory. Egoistic doctriifc also misses them, so long 
as it remains a^t its own centre, believes in nothing beyond 
the self, and lies under the disabilities of every system of 
Monism, Fichte's Idealism reduces moral obligation, as 
well as everything else, to a meresJnodification of Self; in 
malgifig the mind universal lawgiver, makes it also its own ; 
!abd thm dissipgit^ the very essence of imperative authority, 
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wh^h ever impljes a law above and beyond the nature 
summoned to obey it. ^Wfthout objective conditions, th^ 
idea 'of Dyjy involves a contradiction, and its phraseology 
pasies into anp unmeaning figure of speech. Njething^cajj 
_be MndiK^ to us that jg, j i Qt ^igbe^ thjigj^ ; and to speak 
j of one part of self imposing obligation on another part ^ — of one 
' impulse or affection pjaying, as it were, the god to another, 

■ — is to t/ifle with the r^al significance of the sentiments 
j tha^ speak within us. Conscience does not fra^ne the law, 
it simply reveals the law, that holds us ; and t(f make every^ 
thing of the disclosure and nothing of the thing disclosed^ is 
to affirm and to den^ th« revelafion in the same breath. 
It is an inversion of moral truth to say, for instance, that 
honour is higher than appetite, because we feel it so \ ,we 
feel it to be so^ because it is so. This ‘ fx,’ we know**o be 
not contingent on our apprehension, not to arise from our 
constitution of faculty; but to be a reality irpespective of 
us, in adaptatkgi to which our nature js constituted, and for 
recognition of which the faculty is given. A system, there- 
fore, which disowns all reality outside the mind and resolves 
everything into a subjective dream, is not less inconsistent 
than thg schemes we have examined with the ntcessary 
basis of an ethical philosophy. While those fail to provide 
the subjective free power ^ this excludes the objective given con- 
diiions^ indispensable to the problems of a’ moral being. 
is clear ^hen that, in order to reach a real ground of obli- 
gation, it is not enough, though it is ^sential, to justify 
^ psychological method against an unpsychological. It is 
I further necessary that our psychology should be dualistic in 
1 its result?, recognising, as in its doctrine of perception, so 
j its doctrine of cdnscien^, both a Self and an other than 
\Self In perception, it is Self and Nature : in morals, it is 
\ Self and God^ that stand face to face, in th^ subjective and 
objective antithesis. I am deeply persuaded that no monistic 
S scheme, whether its starting-point be Self or Nature^ or 
can ever interpret, without distorting or expunging, 

ithe facts on which our 'nature and life are built ;* anci 
~ ^ * 
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whoever will take this clue in his hand, and try it patieptly 
while exploring the labyrinth bf speculative sy^t»ms, will 
save himself, I believe, many a perilous entangj^ment^ and 
at his very ingress possess a conception of ks ground-plan 
anririts paths whicl^not many ^vince^even at their egress. 

What then, in accordance with this view, is the essence 
of a psychological method ? (i) It not only assumes reflec- 
tive self-knowledge to be possible,* but gives it pr^edence, 
in ethical relations, over other knowledge, and proceeds 
thence into the scene around : and (2) it not only begins 
from the self-conscious mkn, as the better known, and 
treats the phenomena so found*as genuine phenomena; 
but accepts also whatever these phenomena carry ; and if 
they imply in their very nature certain objective assumptions, 
thes®* reports, as contained within the kn5\^fh phenomena, 
it trusts as knowledge : in other words, it believes in the 
pinner experiences *not simply as appearances within us, but, 
where they offer testimony, as witnesses of j»alities without 
us. Adopting this method, we deny that in the cognisance 
of ©urselves we are cognisant of nothing but cmrselves ; and 
paintain, on the contrary, that self could never be known 
except kn the apprehension of what is not self. f)n these 
fundamental positions we must say a few explanatory ^ords. 

The possibility of psychological J^^knowledge we have 
alAady sufficiently vindicated against the objections rf)f 
Comte ; and it is the less necessary to adduce anf further 
plea on its behalf,, because the objections against psychology 
cannot be st^ed except in psychological terms, or under-^ 
stood without appeal to that self-consciousness which they 
disparage. Are we not continually telling our own* thoughts 
and feelings and purposes? Tl^n is it not ridiculous t^ 
assert that we cantwt know them 1 and if we know them, it 
is assuredly not? by outer testimony or any use of eyesight 
that we discern them, but by the inner vision of reflection. 
What then is the matter with this sort of apprehension? 
Are^th^y BOt real facts it shows us ? Is it not true that 
of shame is different from the sound of thunder. 
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and the comf)alisoh df triangles unlike the aspiration of 
prayer ? ^nd if such things be true, is it of no consequence 
to ncrtice them, and to lay out in order the several classes^ 
of ijiental phep(Jmena according to their felt affinities? or 
wouid it be better to wipe out the distinctions that separate 
each affection of mincf from all the res* and blur into an 
indetermiTiate mess perception, reasoning, imagination, pas- 
sion ?• Unless this be itiaintained,.it must be allowed that 
classification of phenomena is practicable, beneficial, and 
inevitable, on the basis of self-consciousness. .Will it then 
be contended, that at all events no Law can be discovered 
in this way ? A law is sjjnply a rule or ascertained order 
of succession among p'henomena, whereby one becomes the 
premonitory sign of another. Is there then no rule of order 
among the phenomena of the mind ? Can we assort Jhem 
after their kinds, and yet not read and marlf them in 
their series? Is there no traceable cwisecqtion in the 
process of reasoning? no intellectual method in scientific' 
induction? no ground of expectation in the repetitions of 
habit ? An inner mental order, legible to the same ^eye 
that deciphers the mental classes, it is clear there must be- 
lt may or may not be true tl^t it stands in relatij)n to S 
corresponding outer and physiological order ; bift even this 
cannot be ascertained, unless both series are susceptible of 
s^arate notice and of mutual compariscTn, The relatitns 
of the ifiner phenomena inter se may or may not be of less 
importance than their relation, as a system, to another 
system in the physical world ; but they , must be open to 
self-observation, and be at least of some moment, secondary 
if not pflmary. Sf> that, were psychology destined merely 
to adorn an ulterior triui:y)h of physiolSgy, and to bleed to 
^eath at the altar of materialism, it must at least be possible, 
and even actually exist. Meanwhile, it cantiot be pretepded 
that, to the inner system of relations as hitherto ascerta'idod, 
any corresponding outer series has at present been dis- 
covered : such discovery, if conjectur^y possible, is pro- 
spected and hypothetical; and we are left to therinner 
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laws of purely mental succession which the psychologist 
registers, and which others, if Aiey^can, may supplement by 
Tuture related disclosures. ^ • 

The other position, that we psychologically know ^ore 
them ourselves^ may^ appear at first less modest and harder 
to sustain. Yet why should it do so ? What is the lurking 
assumption that suggests a doubt of it ? No other than 
this, — which is the standing snare bf all philosophies, -*--that 
like alone can be k no wn byiike^ t ho ught by thin king, self- 
hghLby:.ltifi-Jielf=eye- In accordance with this prejudice it 
is continually said that by our consciousness we learn 
nothing bet our own ‘ifleas,’ — that these are at least our 
only first-hand and secure possession, — that we can never 
tell how far an external world corresponds with these, or in 
what^way things so dissimilar as the outer *and the inner 
sphere can stand related to each other. So entirely gratu- 
itous is this essuiffption that it needs only be challenged, to 
disappear; and the opposite thesis, — that^>^^t is know n 
inust be s omething u nlike the ^o^wer. — would Jbe at least 
as ^sy to defend. The first function of intelligence is to 
^nstrue, not itself, but the scene in which it is pfeced, 
and apprehend its various contents; the eye sees,^t vision, 
but light the ear hears, not auscultation, buw Vibratory 
sounds ; the mind naturally contemplates, less its own forms 
thftn the matter given it to mould ; and, even in the effort 
of introspection, is obliged to stand off at some distance 
from the phenomenon it views, and impose a difference at 
least of space or time. Our jf^knowledge is the secondary^ 
accompaniment of other knowledge ; inseparable indeed 
from all our mental action, ^but not the end fin which 
it is directed; proceeding pari^^passu with our advancp 
among the objects and changes of the universe, but rather 
as the collateraS shadow than as the main figure of the 
movement. That we seem to ^rselvts to have cognisance 
of external things is undeniable ; and the more closely we 
stijdy jthe phenomena of perception, tiie more does every 
plea disappear for distinst of this orimarv iucbrment. 
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Sujpjective kno^^dge and objective are correlative, and 
necessa#ily go together :^th# same act which reveals the Ego 
revels noJess the non-Ego ; with the extinction of the onfe 
must vanish the other, and Nihilism ensue, which, like 
Silence, you break destroy by affrming it. On the 
simple testimony of our perceptive faculty, then, we believe 
in both t^e perceived ^object and the perceiving self. This 
dual ■conviction rests oi! the axiom, that we must accept as 
veracious the immediate depositions of our own faculties, 
and that the postulates without which the miind cannot 
exert its activity at all possess the highest certainty. I ask 
no more than this on behalf of oifr ethical psychology. To 
the implicit beliefs secreted within our moral consciousness 
let precisely so much be conceded as we readily grarj to 
the testimony ^f perception, and it will appear tbat, in 
learning ourselves, we discover also what is beyond and 
above ourselves. If then we can biJt sta^e accurately 
the essence ©£ the moral sentiments, and find the proposi- 
tions they assume, we reach the last resorts of theoretic 
truth. ■ , 

This statement may perhaps be met by a hypothetic 
difficulty. Suppose that the postulates of one faculty should 
turn ^ut contradictory to those of another ; wh"at becomes 
of the reliance due to both? If, e.g. external observation 
siiould imply or exhibit succession without causality ; arid if 
the iniler exercise of will should enforce belief in causality 
with or without succession ; or, if the^ one should teach 
universal necessity, and the other human freedom ; which 
^ has claim to our assent ? I reply, each is to be dictator in 
\tts own^sjfherej and no further 3 — perception, among the 
j^objects of sense, — conscience, as to the* conditions of duty : 
and for this plain reason, that neither has any jurisdiction 
or insight with regard to the realm of ttte other. Moral 
objects cannot be tasted, seen, or heard ; nor are safad, 
visible, audible objects appreciated by the moral sense: 
And hence it will turn out that the. contradictions alleged 
between two separate faculties are only apparent* ihe 
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postulates will really be distinct and never meet ; the oppOsi^ 
tion will be merely negative, amttunting not to a cOn&itation, 
15ut to simple absence of evidence. Thus, thg causfility 
which volition compels us to believe, out^sd observation 
merely fails to detect ; which is by ^no means wonderful, 
since it is not an object of sense at all. If we insist on 
framing our doctrine of causation out of the resources of 
external perception, and forcing thfi result on our internal 
experience ; — if, that is, we derive it from the negation of 
evidence^ instaad of from its only positive store; we shall 
naturally obtain a mere empty and sceptical product, which 
our personal consciousness will really contradict. But the 
denial in such case is not put on any postulate of nature ; 
it i^put upon the privative doctrine, the vacancy which we 
have ijiventjed out of a mere silence of natufe, iThe posi- 
tive attestation of any faculty is to be held valid against 
doubts springing "from the mere limitation and incom- 
Lpetency of another^ as the ear is not qualifieito contradict 
(the eye, on the ground that the light is inaudible, neither 
is tlje perceptive power entitled to question the depositions 
of the moral, on the ground that the distinctions of right 
and wrong, and the essence o£ binding authority, cannot be 
conceived ^nd expressed in terms of the senses. If tli^ rule, 
which surely recommends itself to the common reason, be 
ca«fully observed* it will be found that our nature condemi^ 
us to no real contradiction ; but only leaves us to struggle 
against that sluggj^ h and sceptical repugnance with which 
each lower faculty is apt (without the smallest right) to 
regard witness of the higher. Against tMt tendency, to 
invert the order of psychological jurisdictipn and Carry our 
doctrinal appeal frdm an upper ^jourt to an inferior, — 
other words, to frame a philosophy, not from our insight 
but fr:om our incaps^pjty, — it i^ .^possible to be too much 
on our guard It ii^^inunilie||^ to think how large a pro- 
ppttion of the vpeds&ttive sy^ms of the worW have arisen 
from 1 no 'worthier a ptopension than that which tempts 
dnh%&3 to disbelieve the iiifims'arfOrfs of art. ease to see no 
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misery, And the animal faculties to treat as romance the 
thirst for ideal perfectioij. * 

Ilf thus gpeaking of different ‘ faculties,’ and distributing 
among them tiie possessions of the human mind, I have 
deliberately used th^ language of thj older psychology^ 
without, however, forgetting the criticism it receives from 
writers o*f the most recent school. So far as they simply 
prcFtffit gainst regarding the human mind as an aggregate 
of compartments or detached chambers in which, as in 
a government office, different agents exist for the trans- 
action of different business, their criticism may serve a 
useful purpose, wherever it find^ a person who needs it. 
But the departmental conception of our nature may be 
discarded in favour of either of two substitutes. Jhe 
mind may be" regarded as a mere sum-total of individual 
phenomena, to be counted, sorted into parcels, and regi- 
mented into series, so as to be in itSfelf a» multiplicity, 
simplified only^by the observer. Or, it may be treated as a 
living unit, putting forth all its plienomena out of an 
identity of iCs own. If the older doctrine is rejected on 
behalf of the former, it is a change for the worse : if in the 
interest^of the latter, I shall aot deny that the end*is good, 
though the means adopted are excessive and superfluous. 
X^t us hear what is said, and endeavour to save the truth 
^^lhich it may contain : * • 

‘ Th5 theory,’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ' of an autono- 
mous or independent conscience, of a fj^culty which exists 
as a primitive and elementary instinct, and which is there- 
fore incapable of further analysis, appears to be equally 
untenabfe. I agree, indeed, that here too we have an 
paccurate statement of^a highly important truth. The 
theory needs the less discussion because it is part of an 
obsolete form of speculation. Nothing i1^ easier than to 
make out a list of separate faculties, and to call it a psycho- 
logy. The plan had its negative advantages so far as it was 
in useful antithesis to an easy-going analysis, which was 
too quickly satisfied with explanations of qojBplex iliental 
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phenomena. At the present day no one will deny fhe 
propriety of rigidly cross-exaihinipg the claims ®of any 
instinct to be an ultimate factor in the organisation. *The 
difficulties which apply to all spch speculations (as, ■for 
example, to the phrenological theory pf separate organs) "are 
not diminished in the case of conscience. When we take 

t) 

into account any theory of evolution, they are greatly 
increased This supercilious treatment of the principles 
of mental classification prevafent from the days of Plato to 
our own is the more remarkable, because its author himself 
is continually resorting to them with the mere change of the 
word ‘Faculty' into ^Inhinct:^ in the very next page he 
tells us what happens when ‘ a separate instinct ’ meets 
with ^a conflicting impulse/ and says that rit is supreme 
withia. its ^wn province, but has to struggje* because it is 
part of a complex whole which can only act in one way at 
once, though ac(?&ssible to a variej:y of stimuli.’ The 
difference between a list of separate instinct^ ^nd ‘a list of 
separate faculties,’ I am unable to appreciate. If no more 
is meant than that it must not be assumed,^ without rational 
^rrant for the arrangement, no writer whose credit is worth 
preservifig will be hurt by th» imputation. I advert^ only to 
the sweeping attack upon the principle of classifioation. 
Whether the conscience in particular is entitled to rank 
anihng the separate faculties is quite another questio*, 
which will in due time present itself for considerAion. 

Meanwhile, wli^t are we to understand by different 
‘ Faculties’ in our nature ? Not any separate agents, though 
we are unavoidably led at times into language of personi- 
fication, as when we attribute to them ‘conflict,’ ‘Struggle,’ 
‘authority.^ No one who has traj^ted of the ‘understand-^ 
ing,’ of ‘perception,’ of ‘imagination,’ ever regarded these 
as distinct efficidhts shut up in coexistence within one con- 
taining being. Nor again, are we to understand merely 
seats of unlike Feelings, If it were only that * Faculty^ 
always denotes an acHvity^ ^ Fuling* a passivity^ we should 
* Tht Science of ch^. Till, k 4, p. 314. 
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ha\e to resort, ir^this field, to the word ^ susceptibility J But, 
besides^his, mere unlikqtessis not sufficient to refer feelings 
to distinct heads of susceptibility. As felt, the taste ot 
an«hovy resembles that ^of a strawberry as little as it 
resembles the affectiojj of blue colour ; ^et the two flavours 
are both ^referred to one head, and separated from vision as 
another. Had we to ^ange the sensations purely by them- 
selt^, they exist in* consciousness, I see no reason to 
beyeve that they would fall into their present classes : the 
fundamentum dwisionis in virtue of which thty are visual, 
tactile, &:c. is their mediation by different local organs^ not 
their interior similaritj^ arid dissirmlarity ; and we reckon as 
many kinds of susceptibility as we have external causes and 
sensory organs of feeling. • 

s/ Faculties (iT ^he word be widened so as to^co\»r the 
susceptibilities too) are distinct functions of one and the 
same organised Self or Person : active^ jf modes of thg 
undivided p^^nality ; passi%)e^ if modes of the divided sen- 
sory organisation : giving us, in the latter case, what I have 
called susceptibility ; in the former, fahclty in the narrower 
and exacter meaning. But in all instances, the proper su^- 
ject^ th^t which acts or is act^ on, is not the faculty or the 
organs but the Unitary Ego, This Ego knows ; the Ego 
wills ; the Ego feels: three functions, of which the last 
alone is passive. For the distinction 0/ these functioife it 
is not 'necessary that they should never go together; and 
they are in fact usually, t|iough not infi^ibly, concomitant : 
thus, in Perception (of the external), the first and third zare 
found ; we not oi^y have a sensation, but gain a cognition : 
not the eye and ear, but the mous bpa, voiJs ajcowt : in Atten- 
,tion, the first and second are found; for it is an act of 
voluntary thinking, from which is inseparable a cognition cf 
the object as distinct from the thinking suSject to which it is 
present : in Suffering a sudden hurt, the second and third 
are found; for, along with the pain mcuired (say from 
a ttew w bum) is the protective act of either resisting the 
assault or retracting the litab. Were the ^djole 0/ these 
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concuniences invariable, — did they nevq: shift in ttreir 
paitnecdiips and their intensiAes,T“We should n<?ver dis- 
entangle the functions from each other. ^ But, their tom- 
ponents, though hardly known tg us as so/rkiry, disengage 
dicrifeelves into vifw because they^^o riot vary aa each 
other : each in turn may immensely preponderate in some 
particular experience : I may be affected by a feeling so 
absorbing as virtually to submerge thought and agtioil ;* or 
may think some arithmetical truth which in effect leaves jrill 
and feeling afbne ; or, under some instinctive impulse, may 
without thinking, and at least with more or less of feeling 
through a considerable range. IIp is because the functions 
are thus capable both of meeting and of parting, that they 
conte into view before us as different. 

Heace ^t is easy to see what is meant by ftie jurisdiction 
or province of each. In the self-conscious nature of man, 
Jhe ibi^^fttw^fui^c'Con is never absent from either of the 
other two, as it may bg in the inferior animaj^. There can 
be, with us, no kind of willing^ and no kind of f^ing^ that 
is wiioUy without co|^nition. But one kind of feeling, — be 
14 of the senses, of the imagination, of the affections, — ^and 
one kin^ of volition, — be it ^)f appetite, of companion, of 
iCTerence, — may carry with it a certain part of the area of 
Meas^ another may carry a different part. The portion 
alKfltted to it is its sphere of cognition, and measures the 
range ijf its jurisdiction. It is, therefore, quite con&ivable 
that, htjwever closely questioned^ it may ,hav6 noting to 
say to cognitions belonging to another held. 

Now a tme psychology will assign 1j|iese several areas 
correctly ; a false psychology will deny or mix them. And 
the test erf correctness can be frmnd only in the hetCTO-. 
geneous or homogeneems character of the ideas. The 
interpreter who &ums a single source for ideas now plainly 
idP^nriated, must h;imself rid of the difoences by 
their genesis, |s Mr. Darwin hia tumbler 

cropper pigeeffia l»:» be actiiid^ 

; and plot hffi case proT^ by a 
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meje hypotheticj^l psychology, asserting that ^conceptions 
now imeconcilably corifrasted were ojice in their germ 
the ^ame. , 

Whoever wwghs these (Considerations will not be disposed 
to dismiss as unreliaye the caution ary ^le, that we are to 
limit the^ jurisdiction of each faculty to its own class of 
cases. , 

In* on^er to apply this cautela with success, and repose 
a rightly graduated trust in the testimony of our several 
faculties, we must evidently be able to kno^ them from 
each other. If we slur their boundaries, we confuse their 
authority and cannot^ assign to each its due. Still more, 
if we deny their boundaries, and by analytical legerdemain 
resolve the separated realms into one, we shall force a 
provincial law pver a whole spiritual world, ajjd the 
end of our research find the truth dissipated which we 
held at the beginning. This is far from Bejng^ imaginary 
danger. Therg are several ethical systems, whose authors 
commence from a psychologic:al starting-point, and are 
willing to aCcept the answers delivered in to our «elf- 
interrogation ; but which, by some false turn in the 
aminatign, elicit misleading • replies, and confowid the 
identity of our mental phenomena. They ma!ce out per- 
haps to their own satisfection, that the moral differences 
which they are engaged in cross-questioning are only %n- 
saiionat differences under skilful disguise; or, it may be, 
intellectual differences in an emotional form; or, again, 

' £zsthetk differences brought; with an alias into court. 
Should such suspicion be well founded, it evidently affects 
most seriously the weight of the testimony given. Wife 
J:heir disguise the witnes^ts lose also the authority whjdtt it 
lent to them, and descend to the level of the real chatter 
detected in them. If the conscience is buf the dressed dtsfa 
of some fine cuisine, if you can actually exh&it it sanmeiiBig 
in the saucepan of pleasure and pain, tbe;decGn3^|is sliape 
into which it sets, ere it appears at t2d>le^ comiot alter its 
nature or make it more than to ix^edientsrfts rigii^ drop 
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down to the claims of Sensation, beyond which all is ganjish 
and pretence. If it be, as othVs jnsist, only the“»cientific 
llnderstanding in a judicial mask, then, when jts features 
are laid bare, they look at us witlj the logical persuasivem ess 
of demonstration cy probability: thf right and wrong* be- 
comes simply the true and false, and should be regarded 
with no dissimilar affection. If, — once more, — it be only 
the Artist-faculty applied to. the voluntary life of ^men,^the 
imaginative contemplation of 'ideals, — then are the claims 
of Righteousness simply those of Beauty ; the difference is 
abolished between the ayaOov and the KaX6v ; and we should 
aspire to a pure and ju^t mind on the same grounds that 
make us wish for a comely person, tf these results fail to 
satisfy the whole feeling of which they profess to display 
the osmt^ts, it becomes important to shcjw^the fallacy of 
^1 such delusive equivalents, and, by vindicating the in- 
jiependent charafter of our moral perceptions, to rescue 
them from alien control, and justify the sensgof higher and 
efen supreme authority which they carry with thqp. 

' 01 US does ethical theory on all sides involve psycho- 
Ipgical discrimination. Entering on this process, we might 
follow iither of two methodf. We might first reyiew the 
several attempts to evolve the moral from the uamoral 
phenomena of our nature ; prepared either to rest in any 
on^ of them that may really fulfil its promise ; or, in cajie 
they should all fail, to invite the conscience itself to de- 
clare its own psyoholo^. Or, we might invert this order: 
having first defined the inner facts of cgnscience itself^* 
with the best precision we can attain, ^e might then com- 
pare with the Idiopsychological Ethics,, bo obtaihed, the 
several attempts to find the pha^omena undo- other cate^ 
gvries^ by advocates of this or that scheme of HeteropsychN 
hgicai Ethics, ^he latter arrangement has the decisive 
advantage of compelling us, at th^ outset, to visit the moral 
consciousness in its own home, to look it full in the face, 
fflid itoifict notes of the story it teUs of itselfi And 
iiot t3l ir^ liave thus gained a definite indmacy with its 
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real, contents, can we have jiny just measure of aberration 
by which to try the claims ,of professed equivalents. I 
propose, thirefo^p, to hear, in the first instance, what the 
Mot^l Sentiment has to gay of its own experience ; and 
therf, to let other faculties advance ea«h its special pre- 
tensions ty be the original patentee and source of supply. 
Thus will the Idiopsyohological Ethics immediately follow 
the ‘UTjpsycfiological which we have left behind, and pre- 
cede the Heteropsychological which remain for notice ; 
with the effect of placing the positive construction of 
doctrine at the centre, midway between two wings of 
critical analysis. The.thenries inviting examination under 
tlie final head are fairly reducible to three. The scheme 
of Epicurus and Bentham, which elicits the moral natirre 
from the sentient; that of Cudworth, Clarke, aj>d Ptice, 
which makes it a dependency on the rational ; that of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, which identifies Tt with the 
aeathetic, practTc^lly exhaust the varieties of doctrine; all 
others being mixtures or modifications of these leading 
types. For, b’esides the sensitive, the cognitive, and the 
admiring capacities of the mind, there exists no other into 
which thd ethical can be resolved. . • 
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FUNDAMENTAL ETHICAL FACT. 


T¥fE feroad fact, stated in its unanalys^d'^form, of which 
we have to find the interpretation, is this : that, distinctively 
sas men, we" have an irresistible tendency to appr(me <md 
disapproves to pass judgments of right and,#^ong. Where- 
ever approbation falls, there we cannot help ^ecogp^&ig 
mAit: wherever disapprobation, demerit. To the former 
■ve are impelled to assign honour and such external good 
as ma)^ express our sympathj^, and to feel that no Jess than 
this is due : to the latter we award disgrace and such 
external ill as mark our antipathy, 'jvith the conscious- 
ness that we are not only entitled but constrained to t^is 
infliction. So habitual is this manner of thinking,* thq^ the 
very word in which we sum up its contents, — the word 
means habitSy customs; and so does the GreeU 
word Ethics ; and so the German, ^tten. These terms, ' 
no doubt, might bf accounted for in either of two modes : 
as expressing simply what has happened to become usagg, 
and merely on that account is valued and insisted on by 
us ; or, as expressing that which, being insisted on by the 


inner demand of human nature, is exacted from us all and 
made into our usage. Between these opposite orders of 
iltleQMSetsEtiafi we can liave no difficulty in deciding, if we< 



(i) jhat the emtom of a race can never be 
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treated as fortuitous data, put of which, as already ihere^ 
the moSt essential characteristics and affections spritig^ 
but lUlist Ihemiplves be the outward product and manb 
fesfetion of tWe inner life, and give the most accurate 
determination of its form; and (2) that, as if in protest 
against identification of morality with mere custvm- 
ariness^ the words whicji begin together part company at 
the'sfght.of customs that are vnmoral ; and as soon as the 
evil we condemn ceases to be exceptional, — as soon as we 
encounter Ihe shock of an established wickedness ^ — we refuse 
to give it the name consecrated ^to the prior usages, and 
condemn it as an oflSence, Nor is it to our feeling any- 
thing less than monstrous to maintain, that what we call 
falsehood or ^selfishness could, by any multiplication* or 
perpetuity, change its character, and in becoming ^sual^ 
became also moral. It is, therefore, because the senti- 
ments of right and wrong are the characters tics of huniam 
nature^ that tU^ system of action which they call up receives 
the name ©f Mor^^ o r established ways . 

Language is the great confessional of the human h^krt, 
and betrays, by its abiding record, many a natural feeling 
which would escape our artificial inspection ; , aifd it is 
better Vorth interrogating than the mixed product of our 
spontaneous life and conventional opinioiv And the funda- 
rrftntal fact to which we are referring receives further light 
from another class of terms, in which we characterise it 
from within instead of from without, and speak of it as it 
is felt in itself, rather than as it looks in its effects. As 
a spectator of men# on a theatre of character, I speak of 
their Morals; as an agent, uttering .the correspontMag 
^nsdousness secreted at* my own centre, I speak of my 
ihity. * The word, I need not say, expresses that tt^re 
is something which is due from me, — which I owt ^ — ^whkh 
I ought to do. Nor perhaps is it insignificant, that the 
Untcs of this verb have lo^ their distinction, gtntj om 
and thist the past, is made to serve for ail > 
that obligation escapes the ccMuJitions ^ Ikiie, and% kss 
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a phenomenon than an essentia,! and eten?al reality, which, 
however manifested at the moment, is not new ttf it. In 
any case, the word expresses the sense have of a debt 
which others 'have a right to demand from^us, and which 
we are bound io pay. And here wc have another t^itm, 
still more expressive of the inward feeling cha,i;acteristic 
of a moral being : there is, it seeipsy somet hing that binds, 
— in Latin, obliges us^— ^ts a restrajnt gn Jh^ direct! oh of 
QUL^will, yet not an outward restraint upon its power, , but 
an interior restraint from shame and reverence. The same 
meaning may be found ^ in all the language of law and 
ethics : within, a without, ^ rule of usage. I am 

aware that these subjective words denoting obligation might 
be ‘^explained away, by the same process of inversion already 
applied the notion of customs. It might be said that 
men, having set up a usage, enforce it upon each separate 
cgent, and fie him down to its observance; and that this 
external necessity put;; upon him is all thatr the word Duty 
originally expressed. The question involved in this e\^on 
miftt be reserved for future treatment At present i will 
t)nly remark that it is a mere hypothetical artifice, to explain 
the inflividual’s sense of ihner obligation by the social 
imposition of an outer constraint ; that, to our actual con- 
sciousness, the apthority of duty seems to be independent 
iof^what the world may say of us Or do to us; and that itpis 
I at least as plausible to maintain, that the law we impose on 
jothers is the external isati on of that which overawes our- 
selves, as vice versd. The truth is, I apprehend, that both"^ 
factors, the feh inner binding on ourselt^es, and the enacted 
outer restraint upop our fellows, are parallel and concurrent 
expressions of the same nature neither is before or aft^ 
the other; and so long as we dispute whether it is the 
individual constitution that nwkes the world, or the world 
that makes the individual constitution, the controversy 
will spin an endless round. The action and teaction are 
and the real question is, how is constituted, and 
witfc What-i&miration is etidowf^ that humanity which has 
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its jinity and cojnpleteness^ not in the lonely niiildj but 
only in •the individuals^ of a kind, raised by their whole 
systeln of ^elati^ns into types of the nature which they 
reppesent. • . 

m *' 

• • 

i. ITS CONTENTS DEVELOPED. . 

^ ^ § I. ObjlcH of Moral fudgmtnt. 

• 

Ayith a view to determine the precise significance of this 
general fact^ let us notice, in the first place, Tv^hat are the 
objects on which our moral judgment directs itself ; and 
where, on the other hand, 4ts sphere terminates. What is it 
that we judge ? 

'^(i) Self-evidently, it is persons exclusively, and not things^ 
that we approve, or condemn. The mere given ^bjmts of 
nature, or the fabricated products of art, — the rock, the 
stream, the star; or the house, the ship,^thf lamp, — ar^ 
perfectly indiffgrent to the conscience; and though they 
may become the centres of various feelings, we recognise 
the absurdity of applying to them epithets distinctly ethical. 
If ever we seem to invest them with such predicates, it 
because /or the moment we lo^k beyond their simply phy- 
sical atpect, and regard them as the -expression of some 
Mind. If the rock is stern, if the stream is joyous, if the 
sUtT is mild, it is because the inner heart of nature is felt*to 
speak through them, and hold communion with us; and 
only in proportion as we lift the exteriml world into this 
^personal element, can such language appear justified. Once 
let utter negation Ije put upon this personal element^ and 
the universe- appear before us as without an inner meaning, 
^ a mere play of fatalistici/orces, and this phraseology loses 
all truth ; and poetry, to. whose very essence it belongs, 
becomes as much the indulgence of illusidh as the ehild's 
dialogue with her dolls. That we give these words to 
things, ..and then first feel their true nature struck, only 
proves how ready we are to refegr lia<i all things to a per- 
sonal Being behind them. It i^e, only yet more 
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obvioiisly, when we attach temjs of moral judg^nent to^^the 
products of art. To Approve a house, to condemn sC ship, is 
to pronounce upon a fitness or unfitness ^pr a fgiven end ; 
and whatever semblance of moral sentiment the wdrds 
tkrry is directed or the skill and faithfulness of the hufiian 
producer or possessor. Even admiration^ though not a 
simply moral feeling, always requires the presence, secret 
or open, of some living mind on which to fasten ; knd 
though oftfen addressing itself to the outer face of thipgs, 
is really mo^ed by the spirit which they seem to manifest. 
What else means the memorable parody of Comte on the 
Hebrew hymn, ‘ The heavens deelar^ the glory of God,’— 
viz. that the only glory they declare is that of Newton and 
fjOplaoe i i. e. the heavens themselves, as a physical splen- 
doursani infinitude, have nothing glorious to say to us ; 
first when brought into contact with some mind^ have they 
gignificance "to jnove us ; and if they represent to us no 
prior and inner min^ whose eterjial thoughts they hang 
aloft, they must wait for the genius of some outward 
observer and interpreter ere they can mean anything sutfLim^^’ 
This ingenuous confession the great ‘ High Priest of 
Humanity’ agrees precisely With the principle laid (down in 
the following striking passage of Friedrich Heinrich |acQbi : 
^Intending Thought it is that makes the difference between 
a frue God and Fate. It is inseparable from Reason, and 
Reason from it. Nay, it is identical with Mind ; and only 
to the expressiqn ©f Mind do the feelings answer which are 
its witn^s ih ourselves, — of admiration, reverence, love.'" 
We may indeed pronounce an object J)eautiful or perfect 
without first knowing how it came about, whether with 
foresight or not ; \)ut the poweia whereby it came abouj 
we cannot admire, its product has been set up without 
thought and intending forecast, in virtue of mere laws of 
necessitating Nature. Even ttie glory and majesty of the 
which bow down the diildlike man in knedh^ 
no longer s^dfedue the scientific |oul aware of the 
iMmtlhism that dvelt n^ntains the of th^ 
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bodieg, Und even^ moulded them as they are* Whatever 
wonder he feels is not at the object itself, infinite as it is, 
but Cnly the^human intellect which, in a Copernicus, 
Gassendi, Kepler, Newton^ Laplace, has been able to plant 
itsetf above the objectoto kill out wonder by knowledge, to 
empty heaven of its gods, and disenchant the universe,' 

‘ But even this adniiration, the Only remnant spared to 
the •scientific intelligence, would disappear, if some future 
Ha^ey, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, were to exhibit to us, 
with any real success, a mechanism of the human .mind as 
comprehensive, reasonable, and luminous as the Newtonian 
mechanism of the heavens. Art* science however high, 
virtue of any kind, we could no longer treat with genuine 
and thoughtful reverence, no longer look up to as sublime, 
or contemplate® wjth adoring homage.' ^ 

^We might still indeed, even then, be sensibly moved, 
nay, stirred with an emotion amounting rapture, by the^ 
.works and d^^s of the heroes of mankind, — the life of 
a Socrates, and Epaminondas, the science of a Plato and 
Leibniz, the pfletical and plastic representations of a Homer, 
Sophocles, and Phidias; just as even the most accomplishe(|^ 
pupil of a Newton or Laplace might stiM possibly be touched 
and -stirred with pleasurable emotion by the sensible aspect 
of the starry heaven. Only, no question must then be 
asked about the rationale of such emotion ; for Reflection 
could not fail Co ^ answer, ‘‘You are but befooled like 
child ; when wifi you learn that Wonder js only and always j 
a daughter of Ignorance ^ ' 

Of this gfenerai ^nciple we need at present but one of 
the numerous applications. The approbation or disappro* 
Ration which we feel topiirds human "actions is directed 
upon them as personal ph£nom€na ; and if this condition 
failed, would disappear, though they might* stilly as natural 
causes, be instrumental in producing much good or ill, 
Hreir laoral character goes forward with them out of the 
persm; and is not reflected back upon them from their 
^ Jacobi’s Weeke, Vol. IL Yorre^ pp. 51-55. * 
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effects. Benefit and mischief are in themselves wljolly 
characterless ; and we neither api^aud the g61d mine, nor 
'hlame the destructive storm. 

r ® 

( 5 ) It follows, that what we judge is always the iuntr 
4^‘ng of an action^ as distinguished ^om its outward opera- 
tion. For, whatever else may be implied in its being a 
personal phenomenon, this at least ^is involved, that it is 
issued by the mind, and has its dynamic source there*; and 
on that source it is, acdcrtdingly, that our verdict is pro- 
nounced. This is expressly admitted by Mr. Heroert 
Sgen cer^ who says : ‘ Every momei^ we pass instantly from, 
men’s perceived actions'* to the motives implied by them; 
and so are led to. fqrmulate these actions in mental terms 
rattier than in bodily terms. Thoughts and feelings are re- 
ferred .t^when we speak of any one’s deed^ with praise or 
blame ; not those outer manifestations which reveal the 
thoughts and fetlings. Hence we become oblivious of the 
truth that conduct, as actually experiencjsd, consists ^ 
changes recognised by touch, sight, hearing ^ 

JVith not less emphasis does Mr. Leslie Stjgghep lay 
^he same rule. 'The clear enunci^on of one principle,’ h^ 
remark^, ‘seems to be a characteristic of all gr^t moral 
revelation^. The recognition amounts almost to ©a dis- 
covery, and would seem to mark the point at which the 
imral code first ‘ becomes distinctly separated from other 
codes. It may be briefly expressed in the phrfise that 
mortify is intermix '^he moral law, we may say, has to 
6e“e^^wim7he form, this/’ not in the form, 
this5 ‘ Tie possibility of expressing rule in this form 
may be regarded as deciding whether it can or canHot have a 
distinctly moral character Ag^n he says : ' A genuin^ 
moral law distinguishes classes of conduct, not ‘according to 
external circumstances, but according to the motives in- 
volved ; and, therefcwe, when the confortni^ to the law is 
onty external, it ia' more p«^r to say that it is not con- 

* Data of £ducs, ckap, ▼. f ^4, p ((4^ 

* Science Ethics, dian. iv. % 16. n. 
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fomjity at alP.’ ^Yet another pregnant sentence, ‘Virtue 
implies SP certain organisg.tton of the instincts^,! assumes, it is 
evid&t, ‘th^ EtJ^s of motive,^ as distinguished from the 
EtMcs of action^ , 

P^om moralists of a^far different school the same witness 
comes : tjje Hegelian moralist Mr. F. H. Bradle y, tells us ; 

‘ Morality has not to do immediately with the outer results 
of theT Wijl : ’ ‘ acts, so far as they spring from the good will, 
are ^ood : ’ ‘ what issues from a good character must like- 
Hrjse be morally good^’ And, with equal ^iistinctness,, 
^J^ftfessor Greeji insists that*' It is not by the outward forml 
th^t ite‘‘know what ir^orak action "is. We know it, so to| 
spe^, on the inner side. 'We know, what it is in relation 
to Us, the agents ; what it is as ouf expression. Only thus 
indeed do we k^ow it at all.’’ And so ‘it ren^^in^that 
stlfrefiection is the only possible method of learning what 
is the inner man or mind that our actidi] expresses \ in, 
other words, ^faat that action really is.’ ‘ Without it,’ he 
adds, ‘ the i:ustomary expressions of moral consciousness in 
use among men,’ and ‘the institutions in which they have 
embodied their ideas or ideals of permanent good,’ woul(4 
be unm^ning, and ‘ have nothing to tell*.’ • 

; '^ThaP these testimonies, flowing in from various sides, 

' meet upon a real truth is evident from a very simple 
aimlysis. Th^ word ‘ action ’ is a word of complex 'mefh- 
ing, taking iiWme whole pfocess from the first stir of origin- 
ation-^ ^he agent’s mind to the last pMlsation of visible 
^effe«i^‘ the world, James Mill is fond of laying out its 
elements into thre^ _stage3 : (i) the sentiments whence ^IT 
springs ; ^2) the muscular movement in which it visibly 
Qonsists ; (3) the consequ««ces in which it issues. Of these, 
cut off the first, and the other two lose all their moral 
quality ; the muscular movement becomes a spa^m or 

- # 

^ Sciej^ce of Ethics, chap, yhl § 13, p. 277. 
f Ibid. % 36, jj. 3^2. 

® F. H. Biwcpey 6 Ethkal Stiidiei,*pp. 307, 108. 

* PmlegDDic^ to Ethics Book IX, chaf^i 94? 95» PP* 9V 99> 
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1 sleep-walking ; the consequences becon^e natural pb^no* 
jmena, pleasant like fine weather, ot terrible like an incursion 
jof wild beasts. But cut off the other two^ andoin reserving 
the first alone, you save the mpral quality** entire : though 
paralysis should b^ the passage intp outer realisation, "and 
'intercept the consequences at their birth, still th^ personal 
{record contains a new act, if only the inner mandate has 
"^been issued, The moment which completes tfee ih^ntal 
'antecedents touches the cKkracter with a clearer purity or 
/a fresh staift • nor can any hindrance, by simply stopping 
r execution, wipe out the light or shade : else would guilt 
return to innocence by 'being fFustr^ted, and goodness go 
'for nothing when it strives in.vaim^ This principle carries 
its> own evidence with it, and neither requires nor admits 
o( fueSh^ proof. Two remarks only will I make respecting 
it; (i) It is a characteristic of the Christian ethics, and 
finds its mbst ^Solemn expression in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where the eye of lust and the he^ of hate are 
called to account with the adulterer and the munderer ; and 
reappears, though lifted into a region higher tKan the ethical, 
;in the doctrine of justification by faith, which, by a simple 
inwardeaffection of the soul, ‘establishes recondledorelations 
between tlie broken performances of man and the infinite 
holiness of God,\- (2) It is directly opposed to the maxim, 
tlfet the only value of good affections is for the pwoduction 
of good actions : — a maxim which is a just rebuke to idle 
md barren gooi affections as compared with the healthy 
and fruitfiil, but which becomes monstrously false when it" 
[iemanda not only inward creative energy, but outward ‘ 
opportunity and success, smd treats with slight even an 
intense fidelity ancJ love, becauserits field of life is.small, and 
its harvest for the world is scanty. Instead of measuring ^ 
the worth of golbdnesas by the ^ ^cale of its external benefits, 
our lule requires that we a^ch no moral value to these 
benefits, except as signs and ^exponents of the gfxxiness 
wbenqe spring 3 \nd ipaduate ourtiij)pfoval by the 
oi Ibe source, not % jibe tnagmtude of the result 
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Her^ therefore, touch ^ipon an essential distinction 

between fhe Christian and the Utilitarian ethics ; and con- 
filJenfly claiBa fqf the former the verdict of our moral 
cbnsciousness. ■ , 

If we have thus advanced upon safe ground, we 
are now ^ a position to answer a question which, more 
perhaps than any other, divides philosophic opinion. 
do \^e* fir^ judge ourselves, or othei^ ? In what school 
do qjLir moral sentiments learn their earliest lesson ? in that 
of rejection ? or of observation ? T^_gr^t "majority _Cif 
En gFish moralists, with wide differences of theory in other 
respects, concur in sajing«that we begin with estimating 
others, and then transfer the habit to ourselves. They seem 
to assume that, without something external to look at aifed 
to act upon us through our senses, we should be^^taading 
in the dark and have nothing to judge. When we have 
seen in a neighbour how a certain action^ sit^ upon the 
human characP^, we discover (says Adam Smith) whether 
it will be bicoming in ourselves ; and did we not use man- 
kind as a sort” of moral clothes-horse, to try on our actor's 
dress, we should never know how to play our part. Ben-j 
tham and James Mill rest the same general answer on 
a diffe^nt ground. We first apply moral terms, they tell 
us, to those acts of others which directly benefit us ; next, 
to ’those which, though benefiting a stranger, we like fo 
encourage for the chance of their being some time, repeated 
upon us ; and, last of all, when these habits have furnished 
"us with general rules of praise and blame, to acts of our 
own, falling under tlje analogies we have established. Eveu 
the moral-sense philosophers incline to rej)resent the objects 
of moral judgment as propent before us, like works of art 
before the critic’s eye ; and conceive of the judicial glance 
as thrown ou^ard and engaged upon an Image giv^ in 
perception or imagination. Our living guides repeat the 
same story. With Mr. HerbqjjUSpencer^ the ‘moral con- 
sciousness ’ is ivhblly a social product, due tQ iJie olosenred 
* Data of Ethics, chap. tii. 4 44;i ^ 
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or experienced consequences pf executed action; and® pre- 
eminently, among those consequances, to the pefia/ties^ oi 
public opinion, of law, of Divine retribution, euppos'ed to 
follow upon prohibited forms of conduct : ®and ‘ since ^ith 
^ restraints tkusi, generated is alwc^s joined the thou^t oj 
external coercion^ there arises the notion of Obligation : ’ — 
a notion which he afterwards curiously interprets as equi- 
valent to the indispensableness of any means toivands 3 ^ven 
end , — the means being th^ which we are obliged to employ, 
if we would^ secure the end^ For instance, if a carnivorous 
animal is to live, it must eat : if it is to eat, it must kill ; if 
kill, it must catch; if (^tch, it^^mq^t chase : and so, it is 
under an obligation to do each of these things. To this 
generic idea of obligation, the differentia Moral’ is added 
on, it is concerned with the mear^ of avoiding the 

political, social, and religious penalties attached to certain 
, conduct, ’ Th^^ ^ moral consciousness ’ is thus the self- 
application of a lesson learned ab extra, . 

Th£_e:jq)qun hypotiiesie s eeiri 

indeed (for reasons more conceivable than cogent)^ to 
regard this order of derivation as inseparable from their 
scheme : we are not therefofe surprised to find Mm Stephen 
saying, ‘The Moral Sense is, according to me, a pr(^uct of 
the social factor*:’ and again, ‘The conscience is the 
utterance of the public spirit of the race, ordering us to 
obey the primary condition of its welfare®.’ And yet I find 
passages inwhichchis psychological feeling, no longer guarded 
and nsirtrained by the watchdogs of a theory, breaks bounds'" 
and escapes into another field. Accounting, e.^. for the 
disapproving sentiment with which we visit an observed 
indulgence of app^te, he rematks that ‘ the disgust which 
we feel for the excesses of others is u direct result of the 
correlative impiUlse in ourseltm. We are shocked by the 
excess of the glutton, beouise our imagination is revolted 

' Data of Stfiics, chap. tx. { 5^, |)p. 159, 160. 

* Sdenoe fd Ethic*, wp. ix. f 17, p. 

' Ibid. chap. viii. /| ^ pp. Bfil* 
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whei; we put ours^elves in his place, and fancy ourselves 
consuming, the same mofistrous masses of food^.' - If this 
be so," the sejf-revglting is the earlier and the better known, 
the given rule ^'or any possible judgment of him : it is 
I the inward consciousngss that supplies fhe outward criti- 
cism, and^not the outward critics that make us. a present 
of our moral consciousness. This lands us precisely on 
the trflth fhat I am concerned to uphold, in the face, un- 
fortunately, of the general consensus of modern English 
opinion. • 

"^But, unless we have alre^y gone astray in our analysis, 
the current opinion cannoUbe confect. That in which we 
discern the moral quality is, we have found, the inner spring 
cf action ; and this is not apprehensible by any external 
observation, buF c^n be known, in the first instance^^j*iy by 
internal self-consciousness. Of other men’s actions the 
visdble part, which follows on the mental *^t^edents, is 
the first elemftij; that comes before our viewj all that 
precedes isi>eyond the reach of eye and ear, and is read off 
only by inference from the external sign. That sign wouid 
be unmeaning to us, were not the thing signified already, 
familiar tQ us by our own inner experience. Of the passion 
which we have felt, especially of our own charactenstic affec- 
tions and admirations, we quickly catch the symptoms in 
another; and through the medium of word, or look, (?r 
gesture we pass into intuitive sympathy with it. But in 
proportion as the habitual feelings and tastes of the society 
Vouqd us belong to a world other than our own, do the 
•manners which expr^s them become unintelligible or repuh 
-live. Wifhout susceptibility to love, how stupidly should 
stare at the kiss of tl^ mother to tte child I without 
openness to sorrow, at the prostrate and sobbing moudfler ! 
without sense of religion, at the clasped hahds of pmyer I 
Kindred natures alone can interpret one another ; obviously, 
because they have in themselves the living key to the 
hieroglyphics of emotion.^ The very mistake which they 
^ Science of EtMca, chsp. v. g aoz. 
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are liable to make afford a convene evidence qf the 
rule: I for these mistakes are inyariably exampks of the 
^oyerbial maxinij^that m^ n judze ot hers byjhemjfivjs. ° Who- 
ever is prone to suspect underhand dealings in his neighbour, 
fa little likely to of transparent mature himself; and the 
sceptical sneer at disinterestedness is not frequent on the 
countenance of the unselfish. The„presumptions which we 
carry into the phenomena of life, and by which we cGrrstrue 
them, are all drawn from within ; such as we are, such will 
pur unive^ be. Criticism then, like charity, ‘begins at 
home/ and finds, in our own consciousness, the prototypes 
of all the sentiments ind springs of action which it re- 
detects and appreciates abroad. And censoriousness is a 
ijteondary artifice by which we suborn a true light to give 
UB vision ; it is conscience, as it ^efe, turned inside 

out, and so looking past the flaws in its instrument as to 
mistake them Jdr shadows on the world. 

e 

It is necessary, however, to guard this general doctrine 
from a misapprehension to which it is easily exposed. In 
saying that our moral estimates originate irf self reflection, 
do not mean to maintain that a solitary human being 
could (have them ; or that there are two appreciajDle stages 
in our actual experience, first of self-judgment, and then, 
after an interval, of judgment directed upon others. ' Doubt- 
less, the presence of others is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of this part of our nature ; not less than* external 
objects, are requisite to the unfolding of our 
pa^cepti^ power. But in neither case does this circum- 
stance entitle the objective factor to ^ny priority, of time, 
or of causalfty. In both instances, it is the"^ means of 
discovering us to ^cselves ; without material things arouqd 
us we should not detect the Ego of Sense ; nor, without 
human person^ before us» Ego of Conscience The 
transition from consdousn^^ to adfHX)nscionsiess, the con- 
?W*sion of implicit into ^qjlicit ejq)^ienc^„alwa3p tequirfts 
lines actkox and reaction betwo^ ^ inner 
^ even m n^oeDdoh. the two 
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ciisccjveries, of oursehes and of our objects^ zxt simultaneous, 
and are given with equipoise of assutance \ so that there is 
no ground /or disputing the originality of the egoistic 
teraoi And in tfie moral pase there is a difference which 
partially breaks the analogy and gives, instead of equipoise, 
a clear prej)onderance to the subjective side. It is this : In 
perception, the two things known, viz» the sensations of the 
self and the properties of the body, are heterogeneous^ and 
neither cognition owes anything to analogy with the other \ 
there is no common predicate which you can equally affirm 
of an inch cube and of my consciousness in perceiving it : 
the affection of my faculty has nbt dimension, shape, or 
colour, like the object. The two cognitions are, therefore, 
independent reciprocals, and not duplicates. It is otherwiee 
when I learn fn^ own moral or human affectioi^ifc the 
mirror of a kindred nature, and from the natural language 
of a brother man read off at once his passibn and my own.^ 
Here, the very essence of the phenomenon lies in its 
duplication^ my fellow is merely myself over again, and is, 
simply on th^t account, understood by me at a glapoe ; 
though it is also true that, had it not been for this, 
externali^tion of my affection* in a secbnd personality, it 
might iiave passed through me like a dream’ without 
recognition or appreciation. The visible life of my own 
double throws off a light both ways, — on* to inner natiite 
which if immediately expresses, and on mine which it 
mediately exhibits and repeats ; and there^s certainly some' 
'thing very wonderful in that sympathetic affinity betw^n 
• one mind and ano^er which makes mutual intelligen<se 
a thing of lightning, and interprets natural signs that have 
never been learned It^aeems as if a’ feeling was ncTtet 
understood till acted out in open day and flung into 
upon the air ; hut that its manifestation bedhme a comEtocm 
medium, flashing not only mutual exchange but 
jnlenfiky info our self-consciousness. In shorty onr actrSd^tl 
analysis has unduly separated between mgti and thing 
stifled, the inner spiritual fact and the 
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matlifestadon and the Greek conception was truer, >^hich 
made one term, — Logos ^ — serve fpr both, "and treated the 
silent thought and the spoken Word as one organic act (9f life, 
two momenta of the same function, not detached, • like 
involuntary impul^ from its delibe;t^tely chosen tool, but 
only opposite surfaces of the same spontaneous pulsation. 
If this holds of all language, it is applicable above all to 
what is called the natural language of gesture and expression. 
And it may remind us Iiow unreal are the questions which 
we sometimes raise, and are indeed obliged to raise, as to 
what is due to the capacities of the individual soul, and 
what is added to us by the influence and tuition of society. 
It is in vain that Paley and others tax their ingenuity to 
docipher the psychology of ^wild boys,’ and set up such 
mons^sities as normal types of our ^es^ential powers. 
A ‘ man of the woods ’ is not yet ‘ a man ’ at all : potentially 
human, he fs ndt yet actually so ; for the distinctive charac- 
teristics that earn the name do not belongs to that lonely 
biped, any more than' music would belong to a piano at the 
bottom of the sea; they are relative to o^nditions non- 
existent for him. It is sometimes usefu|/ for analytical 
purpo^s to isolate the individual soul, an^name^ts facul- 
ties and phenomena irrespectively of its stirroundingg. But 
we should not yield ourselves to the* illusion that the 
individual is fitt'ed up with Mis essentials all by himself, 
and that then society is constituted by the aggregation of 
such single specimens. The ‘individual’ is, in fact, the 
iaUr fti?du€t ; and disengages himself into his independent^ 
wholeness as the ripest fruit of a col|pctive development. 
Humamfy first, as a plural organism ; and thtn 
in its singular force ; — that is ofjie order of Nature 
Providence, by reference to which we must be careful to 
correct oUr inference from the inverse method of inv^- 
tigation. Still, this realistic view does not in the least 
contradict, but only more .accurately define and interpret, 
opjr main position, that'^the moral consciousness is at its 
ork& enaaaed in self€stimaHm. ami does not circuitouslv 
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rcaclj this end throjugh a prio^ critique upon our- felloW-aiitii. 
The self-consciousness elicited by the imfi^e we see of 
ourseJVes on J:he theatre of life ; but thus awakened, carries' 
with*it, of its own inherertf essence, the self- judgment in 
whiofc moral sentfment.consists ; and th% judgtnent passes 
on to others, simply as implicated in the same nature with 
ourselves. Upon this principle I should be inclined to ftx, 
as the Tn 0^1 certain test by which to discriminate true from 
false th§;pries of morals^ It is a central principle, deter- 
minipg:, almost all the subsequent lines of refaction and 
d^duct^m ] and between thinkers who disagree upon it, no 
iipproximation can aftemards be expected. Yet usually it 
is passed by without distinct notice or discussion ; and the 
opposite schools content themselves with tacitly assuming 
either it or its Contradictory, and forthwith proceeding to 
draw out the respective results. 

(4) It is conceivable, however, that we "plight be self* 
conscious of an inner spring of action without ability to 
judge it. it a- spontaneity^ wholly occupying us 

and propelling’ us upon sdme activity, we might be made 
aware of it by its stumbling on some obstacle which inter* 
rupted its^ourse j We might hate a sense of the difference 
betweeit its indulgence and its arrest ; we might therefore 
make our own state more or less an object of attention; 
yet, under these conditions, might pronounce upon rt nd 
sentence of estimation. A Force, simply as such, is no 
moral object at all. Nor does it make the least difference 
hi this respect that it is put inside an organism to work from 
4 he centre, instead qf outside to impress motion from the 
superficies* '^he dynamics of living beings are as foreign 
to ethics ae the gravitation 0[ the stars, i^n animal charged 
with exclusive instinctai^ tearwig it away, now hither, now 
thkher, is no more liable to beap^oved or ccJhdemrieddian 
a kmatic; and it» external activities are only a natural 
lan^^uage of manifestation, expressing the passion within, 
aa tte shriek expresses hort<»;, and kiug^nter cheerftdhess^ 
The ifsmark i$ as old as the time of Sooates^ the 
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aptitiides of sporttaneoiis genius do not constitute Wisdom; 
and it is another side of the samp truth, that tha* impulses 
of spontaneous action do not constitute Chara(^€F^ ‘°I next 
betook myself,* says Socrates, Jto the poets, tragic, dithy- 
rambic, and the d'est, assured that here I should convict 
myself by positive fact of inferior knowledge, I therefore 
took up.the poeitis on which they seemed to have bestowed 
the greatest pains, and used to question them ^ what- they 
meant, that I might le^m something from them. I really 
hesitate to*^ tell. you the result ; yet I must say it. I might 
almost assert, that there is scarcely any one here who would 
not have spoken better than they on the very subjects of 
their own poetry. So I soon found how it was with these 
poets ; that it was not aay wisdom by which they made their 
poems^u but a certain natural gift an(^ Enthusiasm, like 
prophets and diviners, who also utter many fine things, but 
know nothing 6f the things they speak. Something of the 
same kind seemed to be the experience of the poets V’ And 
in another dialogue the same denial of vovs to spontaneous' 
genius is still more strongly marked : ^ All the good Epic 
poets utter all their fine poems not by methodic skill, but 
possessed with an inspiration ; and so too goc^ji musical 
composers. Nor is the poet able to produce, till he becomes 
inspired and beside himself (eic<^/KO)^, out of his wits), and his 
feason (6 j>ov>) is no longer in him ; short of this possession 
{mbs- fi* TovTo he is unable to create and 

deliver his oracle It is not less inconsistent with the idea 
of goodness than with that of intellect ^ that we should be 
merely the organ of a force disposing gf us without our will*- 
'S.ccordmgly, we never judge our spontatneities, bht only our 
volitions. This distinction is oa^ of the greatest importar^e 
in many relations i but for the present we have to do with 
it in only onE?. We need not decide whether Socrates is 
right in rating the self-possessed and of«n-eyed faculties of 
Reason and Conscience as the crolimiiig gkuy of our nature; 
m whether Catlylc is justified in setting above them the 

’ \ FIaId. AooL Soct. B. * Ion. n. E. 
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workings of ‘ unconscious ’ genius. Whatev^ be their rdative 
place, th« fact remains, t^at tke moral life dwells exclusively 
in the mlu?\fary sphere ; and but for that would have no 
existence, This fact, ho^w^ever, will show at once the 
significance of the^ cqptroversy between the doctrines of 
Socrates and Carlyle... For, according to the latter, there is 
something higher than the moral life ; a region in which the 
authority gj the right anS good yanishes and ceases to be 
supreme j as soon as we meet the Divine, we leave morfid 
distinctions behind? ■ ^ . • 

^(5) What then is the difference between a spontaneity and| 
a volition 1 for on this difference,’ it seems, depends, the j 
transition from the unmoral to the moral. Howeyer else 
they may differ, one distinction is evident at first sight ; in 
the spontaneoift state, a single impulse is present the 
voluntary, not less than two. The conditions of the former 
are fulfilled by any sort of inner propulsiDn from behind 
urging the living being forward on a track of which he has 
no foresight ; and a nature, disposed of by such a power, is 
swung helplessly like a projectile on an undeflected path. 
The latter implies undeniably an end in view ; and no end 
can bring itself into view except in relation to som® other 
to set it off into distinctness for our contemplation. We 
think only by differencing and nothing can lie before us as 
an object, otherwise than as it is cut out By contrast either 
from its antecedents in time or from its analogues in place 
or possibility. Cqmpanson then is essejjtiai to purpose 3 
»and to comparison, plurality. Or, to put the- matter in 
another light, more ^rue perhaps to our self-consciousness; 
that whiclf we judge is (we have seen) the inner spring of 
action. But how can we ^dge if^ if it *he the only tbiog 
there, and absolutely fill, the field of mental vision? All 
judgment is relative^ and predicates distinction^ and out mind 
could attach no attribute to a spring of action, did we not 
see it side by side with something dissimihiri^ wbich 
iiothing else than some possible subsUtut^ 
ffaetiofij displaying the complementaij ta.th^ mpiaj 
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eye. Endeavour to do away ^th this duality; thin off this 
second object till it melts into the surrounding field ; still 
there remains this suVrounding field itself and,^ you af least 
have before you, as the condition of judgment, your mind 
with the given spring of action, and, your mind without it ; 
the positive to compare‘with the negative, the active with 
the passive, living force with abstinent inertia. But it would 
be an egregious mistake to represent our judgijient; even 
when reduced thus low, as a mere comparison of something 
with nothin^^ of a phenomenon with an empty ground. Sweep 
away the supposed impulse, and what do you leave ? — the 
living Mind that feels it ; and this can never be a deserted 
theatre, but has always an alternative phenomenon ready to 
tjdce the j^ace of each one that you may remove. To stifle 
the soul's natural language here or there \s hot to establish 
the reign of dead silence within it : if you put down one 
word, therfi is^ever another: if you choke the perennial 
spring at the fountain, it will turn up in tl*e neighbouring 
field. It is not necessary, for our present ^purpose, to 
decide whether Mr. Locke has made good'his thesis that 
‘ Men think not always.' I believe you can never subtract 
phenomenon after phenomenon from your conception of 
Mind till you arrive at zero, retaining the conception of 
a mind or person at all. But at all events in the case now 
Supposed, — viz. of an ^impulse pressing importunately for 
free way, — the alternative cannot be provided by mere 
ii^;ati&n and lettgng alone; the impulse cannot be cleared 
away but by a counterforce of the most positive kind, even° 
though used only for suppression and^prevention ; and in- 
pronouncing upon the spring of action a science of 
approval or disapproval, we con^:eive it in relation to the 
state of mind ^t might have been sub^tuted, not in the 
way of blank, but as an equally positive eiqpression of the 
agent’s personality, J^st as the stillness of the body, when 
a brave man suSers an agony which he will not betray^ 
anything rather than th^ negation of force, and 
named an abstinence is really an energy ; so, in the 
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nier® resistance to an impulse and the maintenance, in spite 
of it, of flie mind’s even Continuity, th^re must always be a 
positive power no4 less intense than that which it commands 
and Supersedes.* Whatevei*name be given to this power, it 
con^l:itutes a second tsrm susceptible of comparison with 
the first ; and establishes our rule, that a plurality of inner 
principles is an indispensable condition of moral judgment. 

(6) Yhi« plurality of simultaneous tendencies, however, 
would still present no case for moral judgment, were it not 
also felt to be a plurality of simultaneous possihiliiies, I must 
lay a separate stress upon each of these two words ; (a) the 
impulses must be simuUaneous inter se; and [b) they must 
both be possibilities to us. 

(fl) Were they not there together, the first to enter woufd 
have a clear' stage end take effect at once : that it baffles fire 
is because another claimant tries to seize the match, and 
nothing can be done till some superior decides which piece 
has the best-directed aim. ^Comparison is impossible, unless 
the two thifigs^ compared are copresent to the mind : we 
cannot choose or reject what is absent from thought; for^t 
is the very thing we think of when we choos£^ Plain as this 
seems, it "is called in question*by the p>sychology now in 
vogue; ?rhich, in explaining the process of choice, disposes its 
objects not in simultaneous but in successtve^OTA^ \ and tells 
us, that in cases of hesitation, a second impulse steps in an3 
arrests the incipient realisation of the first, and threatens to 
dispossess it; and now one, and now the other, brings up its 
troops of auxiliary ideas, till th? fuller lines invest the fortress, 
'and it yklt^s. If the supports be not very unequal, the decision 
may waver long, and keep the mere on-lqpker in suspense ; 
but this is only his ignoranefi, not any real uncertainty; atod 
an observer, capable of noticing and measuring all the 
phenpmenal elements of the scene, would read 
first to last as a linear chain of necessary events. In this 
way, #hat we took to be comparison of synchrono^ 
turns out^o be oscilioHon of sucussive ones ; ^either 
would automatically m into action. were.Mt h» *na*!eht 
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txiotor changes ' stopped by the interference of the cPther, 
with force enough to^ start, instead^ its own set of* ‘nascent 
motor changes As they can no more work together than 
two antagonistic muscles, ‘an uilstable equilibrium’ ens’ues ; 
a pause, during wflich the associatec? ideas and feelings con- 
nected with each have time to accumulate, till the prepon- 
derant stimulus, which must belong to one of the two, 
upsets the balance and issues the act. This analysis may 
very likely give a true accoitnt of what happens when a 
tiger, luxuriating in his joint of flesh, is interrupted by 
a threat to take it from jbini : he dashes out of appetite into 
rage, and for a motnent would prefer his enemy to hiS 
dinner; but a little remission of the threat, or a fresh sniff at 
tfie meat, sets his jaws to work again till Jhe provocation 
fires "Rfm once more : and of such altepnations, following 
simply and^ unreflectingly the access and recess of stimulus, 
consist, no doubt, all the encounters of inconsistent instincts 
in the mere animals. They simply suffer tlie upset of an 
‘unstable equilibrium,’ and tumble over. ^ulP of the self- 
cSnscious human process, in the conflict with‘*^iemptation 
and the judgment of right, it cannot be true, until the 
current terms of such experience, — comparison, dehberation, 
preference, volition, — are emptied of all their meaning. In 
short, we have here no healthy and inde^ndent psychology, 
gennitted to speak for itself and lay do^ its own laws ; but 
only one which has been sold into ri£Very to a physiological 
hypothesis, and flung, half starred, into its ergasfula, to do 
and suffer whatever may be at the master’s hands. 

In order to moral judgment, then, the^lurality qf impulses 
must be simultaneous, 

(^j And either of them muJp be possibk to us; i. e. it 
must depend ppon us in relation to them, and not upon 
them in relation to each other, which of them we follow. 
It is said, ‘Yes, it depends upon ourselves but what do 
I mean by ‘ mys^f^ t Simply my character as it fr, made up 
inheritance, temperament, experience, formed Habit, and 

^5?*^ Mr. Tlf^rh^u4' ^rnirr^hnlntTV Pnrf TV_ rKiin IT. 
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self-<ijsctpline j of ^his aggregate from the past, with the 
outward motives from present, every decision must be 

the rd^ult ; and i^ the second factor is treated as the thing 
gtveftj then the casting vote,is vested with the other ; and it 
is the character^ i. e. the^elf, which decide. Now I do not 
deny that Self which chooses includes all these things ; 
or that each of them ha^ its influence upon the choice, — 
the hiStin^tive impulse, such as the brutes obey; the per- 
sistepcy of habits, which runs in the old ruts ; the previously 
formed disposition and cast of thought ; nor do I doubt 
that, by the skilful estimate of these, it may be often 
possible to foresee how^ I shall determine a given problem 
of conduct. But T cannot allow that t/iese exhaust the Ego ^ 
and give a complete apcount of all its actual and possible 
phenomena. Besides the effects of which I am the accumula- 
tion, I claim also a personal causality which is still left over, 
when my phenomena have told me the tale of what they are 
and do; thus pleading guilty to the charge of illusion which 
Mr. Herbeit Spencer brings against those who suppose that 
‘the Ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, momentarily existing 
When h^ tells me, ‘ you are your own phenomena^’ and 
I reply,* ‘ No, I have my own phenomena, and so far as they 
are active, it is I that make them, and not they that make 
me, ^ how will he show me that this is ‘an illusion?' ho%- 
strip me of the consciousness that I am the same permaneift 
subject of varying feeling and the single agent of repeated 
“action, and not a shifting product of factors ever new? It 
' is useless to quote tl^ rules for the comparison of momenta^ 
as if the balancing of reasons must conform to them ; that 
is only to assume the very^joint at issue, viz. the identity of 
mechanics and morals ; and something more than assertion 
is needed to make me believe, that what settles an alterna- 
tive for a human mind is the same that defines the line of a 
doubly struck moving body. When I judge my own act, 
1 feel sure that it is^ mine; and that.^ not in the sense that 
^ Op. cit. P. rV. chajj, ix 
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its Tiecessitating anteOTdents f^ere in my character, sow that 
nothing could prevent its comings but m the sense that I 
might have betaken myself to a different^act at the dHtical 
momerit, when the pleadings wese over, and only the vetdict 
remained. 'Certainly,^ says our b^t living psychologist*, 
‘in the case of actions in which I have a distinct,conscious- 
ness of choosing between alternatives of conduct, one of 
which I conceive as right or fWteonable, I find it impbs^ible 
not to think that I can now choose to do what I so conceive, 
however 9 trt)ng may be na^ inclination to act unreasonably, 
and however uniformly I may have yielded to such incitnation 
in the past.' f Moral judgment, credits the Ego with a 
selecting power between two pdssibilities, and stands or falls 
with this) ^ 

Did»^we coopinve ourselves to be th$ arena on which 
these incomjjiiiTble phenomena of suggestion tried their 
strettgth, uhtfl ^one succeeded in expelling the other and 
setting up its trophy alone, we should certaiAly take neither 
praise nor blame to ourselves for the result. • We might 
possibly await the issue of the contest with interest ; might 
wish to go with one master rather than with another 3 or, 
at least, ^ving gone, mighf find that there was less or 
more ignoble service. But servitude it would still t)e 3 we 
should be victims in the least favourable ease 3 and might 
^mpassimate ourselves, but surely not reproach or abhor. 
tft)r this it is an indispensable condition, that we invert the 
relation just wipposed between ourselves and the plurality 
7/ impu^s s<^citing us 3 that we feel conscious Of being * 
their master, not their slave ; of having them at &ur bar, ' 
not of being brought to theirs 3 that we assume the causality 
to lie, not with them, ta do with us according to their 
dynamics, but with us, to exeoite our inist, and exf^ess, 
by their just tubordinationp thip symmetry and energy of 
our win. The mere, flashing upon us of opposite impulses 

^ Sidj^ick’s Methods of ^hics, chap. 7. § 64, ed. See bIsq 

I hiaimmjrtioo of Spenoa'i Psychology, r^rt IV. p. 9, reprinted 
Efom ^ Dublin ReviewJ Atnil ictlk. 1 § 77 . 
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on tbe right hand^and on ^he left, determining iw, like 
cattle witii two drovers fiouri^ing a ^ick ou each side ^ of 
the rhad, wtwild ^nvolve no sense of obligation, and be 
compatible with* no self-judgment. Wtf evid|Wt]n|; feel the 
solicitations which visit^us to be mere pl^ofmnay brought 
taibre a personality that is more than a phenomenon or 
Atei any string of phenomena; — a free and judicial Ego, 
liie*t(5 with the problem offered, and decide between 
tbe (^laimants that have^ntered our court. 

Whether this assumption is in itself true, or whether it is 
capable of being set aside by evidence more reliable than 
itself, is not our presejit question" We cannot pause to 
pursue through its subtle windings the controversy between 
Liberty and Necessity, ffhe only position which for tbe 
moment we are*ccyicemed to make good, is this alterative 
one, — that either free-will is a fact, or moral judgment a 
delusion.T\ We could never condemn one*^turrt of act or 
thought, did we not believe the agent to have command 
of another;, and just in proportion as we perceive, in his 
temperament 5r education or circumstances, the certain 
preponderance of particular suggestions, and the near 
ap^jroach.to an inner necessity; do we criticise him rather 
as a nsftural object than as a responsible being, and deal 
with his aberrations as maladies instead of sins, Tbe 
ordinary rule which,’ in awarding penalties of wrong,- takA 
into consideration the presence or absence of violent 
temptation, assumes a personal power of*resistance never 
■#pUy crushed but sometimes severely strained. Were we, 
moral probl^n, as much at the mercy of the laws 
of is^ciadon as we are in our efforts to remember what we 
have forgotten or to inver;t«what is wanting in a design, we 
ought surely to look on the guilty will with the same 
neutrality as on the failing memory or unitrtile 
tion. This is indeed prevailingly admitted by those who 
reduce the human being to the domir^tion of mere natural 
laws. The application of praise and blame, they acknow- 
ledtre. is in itself as absurd as to auDlaod 
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angry at the rain ; ai^ the oniy difference is, ^t meu are 
manageable for the future, and are susceptible to the in- 
fluence of our sentiments regarding them, ^hiledthe eleftients 
are not; ^ that it may be judicious, with a^'view to beiTefits 
to come, to com55iit the absurdity tof praising what is* not 
praiseworthy, and censuring what is not to blaipe. Thus 
to reduce the moral sentiments to^a policy providing for the 
future, instead of a senten^ pronounced upon tjie ^ast, is 
simply to renounce them; and amounts to a confession ^that 
they cannot coexist with a theory of necessary causation. 

Hence, much as I admire the habitual justice and 
absolute immunity from, partisan^ prejudice with which 
Professor Sidgwick treaffe all controverted questions, I 
cannot but feel that he has pushed this virtue to a point 
of unreasonable generosity, when, in spit^ o^ his irresistible 
consciousnessi^f free volition, he pronounces the point ^at 
, issue in the d^terminist problem neutral to the doctrine 
of Ethics, and of no influence upon their practice. I can 
understand and intellectually respect the thorough-going 
determinist, intensely possessed by the conception of 
^ causality that rules through all the natural sciences, and 
never doubting that, as a ‘universal postulate,^ it* must be 
driven perforce through the most refractory phenomena 
of human experience. I can understand the emphatic 
dlaim of the rehective moralist for the exemption of his 
territory from a law which admits of no alternative. I can 
readily fdigive either, if he rises to enthusiasm, and con- 
tends with the other as for very life. But I cannot under- 
stand the intermediate mood, which ijmagines the chasm 
of difference reducible to a step, which, for afi practical 
purposes, it is not worth while Jto bridge over or fill up. 
.1 can grant indeed that, in drawing up an objective code 
of actions to bfe prohibited an4 required, the two doctrines 
would not widely diverge in their results ; for^ in this work, 
we have to look, not.;|it the inner life, but at the outward 
relations and well-beidg of Society. But when, from con- 
stiXi^inR the organisia as vou would have it, you pass to 
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the ^ng power that is to 'rork it, to the motive feelings 
and belieTs that shall animate it, is it of no consequence 
that, as Professor* Sidgwick allows, the ideas of ‘responsi- 
bility,’ of ‘obligation,’ of good or ill ‘desert/*of ‘justice,’ 
and * proportionate ‘rettibution,’ of prai^ and blame, are 
either banished, or kept for us only in a non-natural sense ? 
Is it conceivable that such a change should make no differ- 
ence to the dynamics of the moral life? On such a ground, 
as itiseems to me, you may build your mill of social ethics, 
with all its chambers neat and adequate, and its great wheel 
expecting to move : but you have turned aside the stream 
on which it all depends ; the waters are elsewhere ; and 
your structure stands dead and sifent on the bank. 

Moral judgr^ent, then, postulates moral freedom ; artd 
by this we mean,* not the absence of foreign constraint, 
but the presence of a personal power of preference in relation 
to the inner suggestions and springs of action that present 
their claims. 

This account completes what I have to say about the 
objeci^ of our moral judgment. They are, originally, oftr 
own inner principles of self-conscious action, as freely pre- 
ferred or Excluded by our will. * 

§ 2. Mode of Moral Judgmey,t, 

Next, we may attend to the mode of moral judgment, and 
determine how the mind proceeds in estimating its own 
"impulses and volitions. For, process of some kind there 
’ must be : every vendict implies preference ; every prefer- 
ence, comparison j every comparison, things compared^ 
and grounds of resemblance and difference between them. 
To define these is to explain our mode of judgment. 

(i) The one great condition which raises the spontaneous 
into the self-conscious life is this; — the' simultaneous presence 
and collision bf the forces which check and exclude each 
other. Without the encounter of bodies, the dream of mere 
sensation would not wake into nprrf»nfr»/w WitKoni- 
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answering face of other menp the sense of personal (Exist- 
ence would remain dim. And without the app^&jance in 
us of two incompatible impulses at once, or the interruption 
of one by the invasion of another, the moral self-consdous- 
ness would sleep.t It is not difference only that suffice to 
produce the effect \ for differences might coesfist among 
objects side by side in the space ^before us, yet would they 
never disengage themselves into view, did they mot” break 
their stillness and move among themselves ; and living 
impulses itiight successively occupy us, yet would they 
never become objects of our attention, did each one spend 
itself and fade ere the next ^appeared, so that we were 
picked up by them one by one, and caught disengaged in 
every case. Frdim this state we are rescued by perpetual 
'breach of the peace’ within our nature, and the clamour 
of impatient propensities disputing for simultaneous admis- 
sion, or prehiatprely cutting short the career of the principle 
in possession. It is only when difference ahiounts to strife^ 
that it comipletes the passage from spontaneity to self- 
censciousness. This perhaps is part of the mAning 
embraced in the celebrated proposition of Heracleitus, 
that ‘ strife is the father 6f all things : ' though in his 
doctrine, that nothing could arise without the cfollision 
of opposites, the subjective world was less in view than 
the objective. Be that as it may, the maxim has a just 
application to the phenomena of our moral life. It is 
not till two incompatible impulses af^ar ia our conscious- 
ness and contest the field, that we are made aware of their 
difference and are driven to judge between them. But the 
moment this condition is realised, we are sensible of a 
contrast between them other than of mere intensity 
or of qualitative variety, — not analogous to the difference 
between loud “and soft, or between red and sour but 
requiring quite a separate phraseology for its expression, 
such as this : that is higher^ worthier^ than the other, 
aaid,^ift comparison: wifti it, has the clear rig^ io us. This 
apprehen^on is no mediate di»:ovcit of ours, of which we 
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can give an account ; but immediately inherent in the 
very experience of the principles , them selves, — a revelation 
inseparable f^pm their appearance side by side. By simply 
enteiing the stage together and catching the inner eye, 
they* disclose their re^ective worth anjJ credentials. A 
child, for example, not above the seductions of the jam- 
closet, finding himself alone in that too trying place, makes 
hurried inroads upon the sweetmeats within tempting reach * 
bu^ has scarcely sucked the traces from his fingers before 
he is ready to sink into the earth with compunction, well 
knowing that the appetite he has indulged is meaner than 
the integrity he has v^lat^. A passionate boy will vent 
his impatience on any inanimate object that obstructs his 
purpose, splitting his unsuccessful peg-tops, or breaking his 
tangled fishing-fine ; and will accuse himself of no wrong. 
But let his paroxysm spend itself on a sister, and send her 
wounded and crying away ; and the instant Temorse brings 
home to him ^low much higher is the affection he has 
slighted thap the resentment he has allowed. The thirsty 
traveller in the’desert would seize, instinctively and without 
a thought, the draught from the spring he has found at last; 
but if he bave a companion faint and dying of the fever, he 
knows t)hat his appetite must give precedence to bis com- 
passion, and he holds the cup of cold water first to another's 
lips. In these cases, — and they appear t5 me fair -repre^ 
sentatives of all our moral experience, — the very same 
impulses which, when sole occupants, woyld carry us un- 
■reflectingly and unreluctantly to their end, instantly appear 
-in their true relative ^ght when their field is disputed by a 
rival. Nothing more is needed, and nothing less will serve, 
than their juxtaposition apd their incom'^atibility. There 
is no analysis or research required ; it is a choice of 
Hercules, only without the reasoning and "the rhetoric; 
the claims are decided by a glance at their face. We 
cannot follow both ; and we qannot doubt the rights and 
jdace of either. Their m6rt4 intuitively results 

ftom their limultantmt i^pearana. * * 
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Here, however, complaint ^ tnay be reasonably made of 
the inexact, even half mystical ^ language, in which the 
relation between the conflicting springs of action has been 
described. They have been ^contrasted ui as ' highen and 
These terms are comparatives ; and with this pecu- 
liarity, that their positives^ 'high’ and ‘low,’ do not, like 
‘ red ’ and ‘ hard,’ introduce us to two heterogeneous pre- 
dicates, but only to a ‘more’ or"^ ‘less-’ of the same^itfo as 
stiH to detain us among mere comparatives. ^High' carries- 
us towardsopne extremity, ‘ low ’ towards the other, of some 
one extended and graduated whole. What then is that 
whole? How are we to name^ the underlying quantity or 
quality, on which these degrees are'^measured off? As they 
are not physical altitudes^ they must stand upon something 
inherent in our springs of action," which^ ih its differences, 
affects us similarly to varieties of elevation. Till this ‘some- 
thing’ is specified, the propositions which assert ‘more’ or 
‘less ’ are propositions about Nothing. ^ 

I admit at once the justice of this demand, and the 
difficulty of meeting it at this stage, where* nevertheliess it 
naturally arises. To ask after the quality of an object is to 
ask about the way in which it affects us, i.e. aboqt a feeling 
of our own from its presence or idea. The springs d>f action 
are here our object : the question therefore is, in virtue of 
tvhat kind of fueling in us, excited by all of them, with in- 
tensity varied in each, do we apply to them the compaxative 
language in the ^foregoing description ? If I follow impulse 
A, instead of B, my volition will be ‘higher,’ — in what scaled 
—of pleasure ? Not so, or I should e^y the stolen sweet-, 
meats without drawback, instead of being ashamed of them. 
Of beauty ? Not' so, for I ha^e^ no such feeling from my 
pug-nose, though I wish it were straight. I can only say, that, 
good as these ^hirigs may be, it is another sort of good whose 
degrees affect me here ; involving, what they do not,4a sense 
of Dutyy of Right and Wrongs of Moral wcath, and a con- 
sdoimess that I am not at Hherty, though perfectly able, to 
go with the impulse B. The degrem therefore, I should 
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say, ^re marked an the scal^of duUfulmssyOi rightness^ of 
morality f and in treatij^g as ultimate and essential the 
ittribtite whi4:h tkeae wonis designate, I support myself on 
;he judgment of« Professor gidgwick'^ who ‘regards it as a 
:lear result of reflectioi^ that the notions gf right and wrong, 
IS peculiar to moral cognition, are unique and unanalysable I 
Df the several words available for naming this quality, 
Mtrrdl w^rth ’ seems the most eligible (i) as applicable to 
vhat presents gradations of valuer and (2) as exempt from 
ntrusive associations. ‘ Duty/ and ‘ Right,’ are so habitually 
jsed of single problems and concrete cases, where there is 
'^ne good course and one had^ihdX they represent prominently 
:he dual antithesis of each separate moral experience, and do 
lot easily lend themselves to the expression of relative in- 
:ensities of excSlljnce through the whole system of ethical 
:ombinations of motive. The word ^ Virtue ’ is very tempt- 
ng, from its covering an indefinite number of^adations 3 but 
t has two disadvantages : (i) its gradations are only on the 
'ipptrside of the neutral level, and, to mark the mirtus values 
>f which we almost always have to speak at the same time, 
Dther language must be sought ; and (2) an association of 
^xtra meiit, constituting an approach to the heroic^ clings to 
■hfi wopd, and fits it chiefly for special cases wher*e tempta- 
;ion is above the average. 

Is it thought strange that a ^ unique unanMysable ’ quality, 
whether of an action (as Professor Sidgwick would say)^ or 
if a sjjring of action (as I should^prefer), shguld fail to reveal 
tself so long as the object was isolated, and should first be 
iiscovered when brqpght up by a double object? Even in 
lur physidkl life, such experiences are not unknown ; e.g. of 
heat we should have no ^picion, if th# temperature were 
ilways the same in our own organism and around it ; the 
loss of its equilibrium discloses its existence!? But^ besides 
this, the moral quality arises, not barely from the interplay 
Detween the object and ourselves; but in the relation of tmo 


^ f Mind,’ No. zxviii. pp. qSO. j;€i. 
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obj&is io one another ; and ca^ no more «xist without |^em, 
than fraternity can‘^helong to a solitary man, or ea convex 
surface present itself without a concave. Jn truth, the 
quality which we get to know dpes not re^y belong to» each 
object, but is inherent in the pair a^ a dual object ; and not 
only could not be cognised, but would not exist, till they fell 
into combination. 

(2) If this be a true acooupt of our elementary self-judg- 
ments, it throws great light on the whole method of the 
moral sentiments. If the first pair of impulses that compete 
for our will disclose their relative worth by simply assuming 
that attitude, it is the sSme with all the rest. Each in turn 
might be experienced in isolation, without giving us a moral 
idea ; but each in turn, entering with a rival reveals its com- 
parative place and claims, and falls into tl].e fine of appointed 
order. And when the cycle of original experience has 
pleted itself, when all the natural springs of action have m 
their mutual play, and exhausted the series of moral 
tations, there will be resources within us forform^g an 
scale of principles, exhibiting the gradations bf ethical ranL 
We have only to collect the scattered results of particular 
combinations, and dispose *them on the ascending steps of 
authority, and the flying leaves of the oracle, thus sorted out, 
fall into the systematic code of Divine law. It must no 
doubt be long b^ore the materials are ready for the integral 
Work ; indeed it may be fairly regarded rather as an approxim- 
ation than as a ^heme ever finished. For, in the constitu- 
tion of the individual man, new natural springs of action' 
continue to arise, or greatly chs^^ge diaracter, 

through mmre than one-third of the common tflrm of life. 
And the it^tturiiig of society o^round the individuai also 
modifies hissf^tnal demands ; pFoduoing, with more refioed 
and artiiipial Wants, mixed of hnpulsei complicaring 

the list with interpolations anft^xtensions^ St^ the begin- 
ning of a scheme of mocal estimate may be padCr by follow- 
ing the clue which we have indicated^ sutd seating with it 
the true bkxarchy of But, if we once let 
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slip t^is means of guidance ; if we either delude ourselves 
into the belief that our nature is -not a system of powers, but 
domirikted sonje single autocratic propensity, or treat its 
innei* springs of action as ajdemocracy in which there is nc 
hierwchy at all ; it will hjp impossible to gi^^ any explanation 
of the moral sentiments or any justification of their verdicts 
irv detail. The whole ground of ethical procedure consists 
.■ th^t we are sensible of a graduated scale of excellence 
among our natural principles, quite distinct from the 4Drdei 
of their intensity, and irrespective of the range of their 
eJdWff^al effects. 

i^^^ith this general tscnception of moral excellence, as 
intBmal^ and consisting of rightly ordered springs of action, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen concurs ^ He proceeds on the ‘ as^ 
sumption that vfirtqe implies a certain organisation of the 
instincts ; ’ and lays it down that ^ a man is moral because 
and in so far as his instincts are correlated '^cccfrding to a 
certain type.’ But the mode in which the right order of the 
instincts dis(;loses and realises itself he describes in terms 
very different from the foregoing. While man is ^ ^ a hien 
archy of numerous and conflicting passions, each of which 
has ends of its own, and each of w4iich, separately considered, 
would gn^e a different law of conduct,’ ‘ our psychology,’ we 
are told, ‘ is at present utterly inadequate to decide what are 
the elementary passions of which the organic federation is 
composed, or in what sense they can be regarded as distinct. 
The federal unity or centralisation which tb^re must be tc 
integrate these elements Mr. Stephen conceives to be 
Attained mechanically a resultant^ under the law of com- 
position forces, from reciprocal interaction of all these 
undecipherable impulses \ ^ pesultant possrbly calculable b} 
' a superior being who could examine our characters,’ bul 
beyond the reach of a psychology which cannot fl^ven r6a<i 
and record its factors Yet it is admitted that what Psycho 
logy cannot do ‘ Reason ’ can attempt with considerable 

‘ Science of Ethics, chap. vii. § 36, p. 303 ; $ 43, p. 508. • 

* Ibid. chap. iL 6 39, p. 69, » Ihid. chap* ii, 4 31, p. ?p. 
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success ; it ' will tend to bfing about a certain unity in 
the result so far as any instinct, whether simpie or com- 
plex, is dominant, Reason will tend to proportion mfeans to 
ends, and so far bring about ujiity of actk>n and purpose.’ 
There will ensu^^ ‘ a process of forming a certain hierarchy 
in which the separate and special instincts are subordinated 
to the more central and massive,’ and ' reason will develop, 
if not a unity, at least a harmony of action. Fpr, 5o*far as 
we reason, the action of each separate instinct is controlled 
by a constant reference to the requirements of the others. 
We may act like the lower animals under the immediate 
impulse of hunger ; bht our hunger is restrained, not only 
by the foresight of to-morrow’s appetite, but by the know- 
ledge that this indulgence may be at the expense of other 
pleasures. The passion is regulated an^ji Restrained by our 
desire of a more intellectual or emotionaj enjoyment 
Thus ‘ the ch^acter is modified, as the reason acts \ because 
it enables us, after a time, to judge even of our character 
as a ^ole, to rehearse not only particular act§ but moods, 
and so become spectators of ourselves, and regard our feel- 
ings with disgust or complacency Now, I ask, what is 
this ‘ Reason ’ but * Psychology ’ under another oname ? for 
its objects of cognition are our own inward ‘ instinrts ; ’ it is 
therefore ^self-knowledge.^ Mr. Stephen himself says, that 
©the ‘ reasoning being ’ ‘ is so far more reasonable as his world 
is more real ® ; ’ and ‘ the accurate representation of the 
world implies accurate representation of our own feelings; 
a reasonable man, we say, knows his own mind*,’ If by 
‘ comparing modes of feeling ® ’ he ^n ‘ regulate and ro- 
strain ’ one desire by another and develop ' aiiarmony of 
action,’ this is 511 the psychology we want : it is the dis- 
covery, by self-consciousness, of a scale of values among the 
internal ^rir^ of action. matters not^ for our present 
. - ^ 

^ Science of Ethics, chap, li, $ 31^ p* 7 ^* 
f Ibid. ch. ii, $ 31, p, 7a. * Ibii chap. iil. § 25, p. 65. 

* Ibid* chap, Ui* 5 a6, p, ® Ibid, chap, iii § a8, p. 68. 
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argument, that withw Mr. StepHen the relative values express 
themselves in terms of pleasure^ and that this is the quality 
that renders them*' identical in kind/ and ' commensurable.’ 
‘ ThS criterion,’ tie says, ‘is always simple, the balance of 
gratification in one wa)» or the other •!{ this is true, it 
is a psychological truth : if it is false, it is psychologically 
false ■ and the same introspection which admits or rejects 
tbii (Quality as the ground of a common measure must be 
equajly competent to find any other, if it be there. Sup- 
posing ' instincts ’ to be inherently differenced both by 
sentient and by moral gradations^ what can be more 
arbitrary than to tell roe that I can know what I like, 
but cannot know what I approve? If I can know both, 
the former knowledge, when extended throughout the ‘ iif- 
stincts’ which I ei^ierience, sets them before me in hedo- 
nistic order ; •the latter sets them in moral order : the one 
giving the hierarchy of Prudence, the other tNe hferarchy of 
Right. We need not object to setting down these cognitions 
to the credit of ^ Reason,^ provided we do not erase thein from 
the account of psychology, instead of recognising them aS 
the rational registration of psychological facts ; and provided 
also we attach to the word ‘ Reason ’ a meaning (Jear and 
constanf. It is perhaps my own fault that I cannot find 
any exact sense of it applicable, without vjiriation, to the 
separate sentences in which Mr, Stephen resorts to it. ' He* 
says, for instance, ‘ The supposed conflict between Reason 
and Passion is, as I hold, meaningless if it is taken to imply 
T;hat the Reason is a faculty separate from the emotions, and 
Contemplating them as^an external spectator'll Our Reason, 
then, whatever it may be or do, is not qualified to ‘con- 
template our emotions as an External spectator.’ Yet, when 
he comes to explain how it is that ‘ the character is modified 
as the Reason acts,’ he tells us it is * because it enables Us 
after a time to judge even of our own character as a jwhole, 
to rehearse not only our particular acts, but moods, and so 

' Science of Ethics, chap, iii, ( a8, p. 68, • 

• Ibid. chao. ii. 5 20, p. 60. 
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become spectators of oursefyes, and regard mir feelings with dis- 
gust or compiacency! The very thing, then, whtch reason 
tannof do^ k somehow '‘enables us' to i:^>ftbes'^his chAnge of 
the acting subject save these proposition^ from contradic- 
tion ? Mr. Stephfen would be the last to put in such a plea; 
for he himself recognises no agent beyond t^e resultant 
of the composite organism of instincts ; and cannot suppose 
any one else to mean by ' Reason ' more than duf selves 
exercising rational functions. The second sentence therefore 
affirms pr&isely what the first denies. 

If we waive the question of phraseology, and accept the 
term ‘Reason’ as tantamount* to \elf conscious apprehension 
of compared springs of action^ or including it, Mr. Stephen’s 
description of the* mental advance from the appreciation of 
‘ particular acts ’ to that of general ‘ moqds'’ or types of feel- 
ing, may be easily translated into the terms of our foregoing 
exposition. ,\Ve first Judge ‘our particular acts;’ and 
because we do so from the inner side of them, and this 
inner ipide or motive changes its relation from act to act, the 
5udgment widens to a system of judgments on numerous 
^moods' or actuating feelings, which incur, in determinate 
proporrion, our disgust or tomplacency. The divergencies, 
however, which may be covered over by resembling language 
cannot, I fear, be thus reduced to coalescence. tThe pro- 
gressive enlargement of ethiczd view which Mr, Stephen con- 
ceives as a generalisation by inference, whereby rules emerge 
from cases^ I regard as rather an extending range of intuitive 
perception of relative worthi And the equilibrium of 
Btincts which he contemplates is the adjustment obtained by 
their mutual trid, of strength in the effort of each at self- 
gratification : while that which I seek to define is their 
disposal in graduated subordination prescribed by their re- 
lative worth as Acknowledge by our own comparing self- 
consciousness. The difference will be seen if I place, by 
the side of a single haj^y sentence of Mr. Stephen’s, the 
slightly modified form in which I could make it my own. 

* Each instinct,’ he say^ * has its voice in determining the 
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actioa of the federal government j but no one is allowed to 
take the icommand exclusively, without reference to the 
wished of theiOth^s.’ Rather should I say, ‘Each instinct 
has ifs voice in determining the action of the supreme execu- 
tive • but no one is allowed to take the command, except of 
its subordyiates, without deference to the orders of its 
superiors.’ iln other worc^, I replace the federal equality of 
‘ wished ’ by the hierarchical gradations of authority. \ 

(3I The sensibility of the mind to the gradations of this 
scale is precisely what we call Conscience ; — the" knowledge 
with one's self of the better and worse; and the more deli- 
cate the knowing faculty^ the.finer are the shades perceived. 
Whoever feels no difference of worth between one propen- 
sion and another, and yields himself with equal unreluctance 
to appetite or affecition, to resentment or compassion, and 
emerges from them with equal cheerfulness, is without 
conscience. Nor is his case morally imprc^ved’ if, while 
he recognises aT difference, it is still a difference, not of 
inherent excellence, but only of agreeableness or external 
benefit, — a relish in one viand that is not in another. K 
this be all, he will feel at liberty, mero arbitno^ to fling 
himself in«any direction, and will*acknowledge no hindijp.nce 
but that*of distaste, in the way of each chance desire. This 
state of mind constitutes the direct negation of the con- 
sciousness of Duty ; of whose very essence it is to fe^l thalf 
we have no right ta dispose of ourselves by caprice, and that 
we cannot legitimate an autocratic powef by any mere 
“Willingness to take its risks and bear its penalties. It 
is only in proportiorip as a man is alive to other differences 
than those* of pleasantness among the several springs of 
action, that he has an awakened moral sentiment. And 
hence we see, with some precision, in what consists the 
peculiarity of an exact as distinguished from \ confused or 
obtuse conscience. The former, like a fine ear for music, 
magnifies, as it were, the intervals between tone and tone, 
and is sensitive to intermediaries quite lost to the duller 
mind : the latter, accustomed only to the discipline of ruder 
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instruments, passes without notice a thpusand* things (quite 
out of tune, and requires strong discords in order* to feel a 
jar. [Conscience, then, is the critical peri^eption we hkve of 
the relative authority of our several principles of aetion.) 
The sense of that authority is implicitly contained in' the 
mere natural strife of these principles within^ us : when 
explicitly broUght into view by, reflective self-knowledge, 
it assumes a systematic character, and asserts its ^rei^bgative 
as the judicial regulator of life. Its proper business is to 
watch the ‘forces of our nature, and keep everything in its 
place. 

Professor Sidgwick “thinks dt ‘incorrect to regard this 
comparison of motives as the normal form of our common 
moral judgments ; nor do I see,’ he adds, ‘ any ground for 
holding it to be the original form. think that in the 
normal development of man’s moral consciousness, both in 
the indivfdua] and in the race, moral judgments are first 
passed on outward acts, and that motives do not come to 
be considered till later ; just as external perception of 
physical objects precedes introspection Now that we are 
in the later stage, he agrees that motives sanctioned by the 
mor^l consciousness are ^essential to right action ; ’ but 
contends that they do not adequately define it 'ks right. 
‘ In a certain sense, no doubt, a man who sincerely desires 
■and intends to act rightly does all he can, and completely 
fulfils duty ; but it will hardly be denied that such a man 
may have a wr®ng judgment as to his outward duty, and 
therefore, in another sense, may act wrongly If asked," 
which of these two is to be preferred, — ‘the subjective^ 
or ‘ the objective rightness,’ — in case of their * separation, 

‘ the moral sense of mankind, ’rit is admitted, would ‘ regard 
the Subjective rightness of an action as generally more 
important, thin the Objectivie®.’ 

After thus allowing the superior ‘importance’ and the 
‘ essential ’ rank of ‘ rightness * in the inward spring of 

« ^ Methods of Ethics, III. chap. xii. § i, pp. 365-6, 3rd Ed. 

^ Ibdd. III. chap. i. § 2, pp. 203-4. * Ibid. loc. cit. p. 205. 
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actioij, no room se^ms left for doubt as to the native seat 
of all moFal discrimination. It must have its birth in can- 
sckntih^ from# feeding differences in our own springs of 
action ; and thence, its application to the corresponding 
one» betrayed in others^by their conduct.. That this really 
is the process seems evident from the familiar fact that, in 
case of our mistaking their motive and discovering the mis- 
take,- dur judgment is immediately altered, though the 
action remains the same : while, on the other hand, 
should something done against conscience by ourselves 
turn out so well as to consist with all the conditions of 
‘objective right,’ it makes po diffdtence in our self-con- 
demnation. This simple test seems to me to make the 
very soil transparent irr which the ultimate root of tha 
moral feeling lid^, jind to show us whence its fibres draw 
their first nutriment. Till we ascribe to others a motive 
which we approve, they are without moral quality : and 
when we ascribe it to them, we have learned its moral 
quality in ourselves. 

There is however a difference between the ‘ indispensr 
able ’ and the ‘ adequate ’ ; and something more, it is urged, 
is wanted Jthan pure motive, in prder to fill the conception 
of ‘righ^ action.’ What then is the missing element which 
should occupy the gap? It is, we are assured, a correct '‘judg- 
ment^ as to the outward action in which fhe pure motive 
should express itself : not till this is secured, can we credit 
the agent with ‘ objective rightness.’ Is ther^this supplenaen- 
•^tary feature homogeneous with its antecedent ? Professor 
^idgwick well says th^t a man who "makes no failure here is 
‘ right ’ ‘ iif" another sense ’ from that in which the epithet was 
allowed to the simply conscientious man;* but seems to me 
hardly to appreciate the whole difference. Are right and 
wrong ^judgments ’ no less ethical acts than right and wrong 
intentions ? Or are they not, when initiated by the same 
intention, intellectual instead of moral 1 If guilt is incurred 
by an erroneous computation of conduct, why not by. a 
faulty column of statistics or a mistaken prophecy of ma^et 
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prices ? Surely the word right has an^ obvious ambiguity, 
and denotes now the ethically and now the intellec- 
tually frue. In the phrase ‘ Subjective right ’ it Has the 
former meaning; in the phrase/ Objective* right,’ the latter. 
To treat it as c(j,vering the same [^ality in both is to make 
it a fruitful source of illusions. To guard against these, the 
whok moral essence of voluntary conduct must be planted in 
its inner spring, while its outward history must, be' judged 
by the canons of rationality. The former emerges to us 
only in self<onsciousnes3. 

The argument for Professor Sidgwick’s order of deriva- 
tion, founded on the eirlier development of the perceptive 
than of the reflective faculties, would press with great force 
■gainst any doctrine which asserted that the first moral 
feeling must wait till motive and actio^i Hvere analytically 
separated in consciousness. Only reflection can separate 
them ; and fong before such analyses are possible, the 
primitive moral energies of mankind have certainly done 
plenty of work. But the theory of aji internal moral con- 
sciousness demands no such premature psychology ; it 
indulges in no picture of ‘ the naked savage ’ seated on a 
rock and pulling his -idea^ to pieces, and wondering how 
they get the management of bis huge painted linfbs. All 
that it affirms of him is this : that, though he goes through 
wio process of introspection and self-examination, yet it is 
quite possible for him, if in a fit of passion he has killed his 
child, to be aftQpvards struck with compunction as he looks 
at the wounded body stretched in death. You may perhaps 
say, this may well be, though it bq, simply tke loss that 
grieves him. I reply, that, were you to ask hiih, he could 
not tell you : th^ thing he han ^one, and the rage that has 
moved him, are all one to him. Yet the state of his mind 
is not what if^ould have been, if the fatal blow had been not 
from his own hand, or had been from an accidental swerving 
of his arm. It owes its special character to the inward 
spring whence the act has come. H€ does not, and need 
.not, analyse the case; bjut that he is differently affected 
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wheq nothing but the motiv® impulse is changed, analyses 
it for us, ^nd betrays whore the moral differentia lies. 

M(^eover,J;his ^argument assumes- a more eiact antithesis 
than* tictually sMbsist^ betjveen the ‘ perceptive ’ and the 
‘ reflective ’ faculties ; ^z. that through th^ former we know 
exclusively^ external things and phenomena ; through the 
latter, internal. Of these two propositions, the lattet alone 
is tme ; Reflection certainly begins, continues, and ends- 
with mtrospection ; it has no other object than the pheno- 
mena of conscicusness, — it has no other instruments than 
the laws and powers of thought ] its life elements are those 
of a purely ideal world. !But perception of outward objects 
is impossible without self-discrimination from them, and 
therefore self-consciousness ; nor can we knou^ them^ without 
memories and Beliefs and conceptions, and similarities and 
dissimilarities of feeling and idea, all which we must also 
know, whether we think about them or not, iitasmuch as 
we can identify them on their recurrence, and hold them 
fairly apart. The non-Ego and the Ego come into cogni- 
sance together, and perception itself is the consciousness ef 
their relation ; and though it explicitly attends to one term 
of that ration, it implicitly postulates the other, and holds 
it ready to be looked at whenever the mental eye is pleased 
to turn that way. The moment this occurs, the contents of 
the inward face of the experience Spread* themselves oul| 
and can be no less compared and reduced to order than 
their opirelatives. The intellectual act which performs this 
operation, by concentrating itself upon the play of light and 
shade and the meeting and passing of images and ideas 
behind th^ screen, is what we call ^reflections It therefore 
receives from the hands ofj>«rception one-half of their gains, 
and retires to make an inventory of them, systematically dis- 
posed. The true account, therefore, seems to Be, that through 
the perceptive faculty we know both worlds in their relation 
to each other, the outward explicitly, the inward implicitly ; 
and through the reflective, the implicit knowledge of the 
latter is rendered explicit. Is it needful to say in what ooict 
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sense these words ' implicit asid explicit ’ are to be ugider- 
stood ?v We may put it thus : the relation between <he outer 
and the inner world, — the relation of an^itheAic duaRty, — 
Is known to us in perception, known at once as well 'as it 
ever is : each of t^ie two related tenjis is or contains a csom- 
plex of phenomena, with their sub-relations an^ong them- 
selves ; each of these sub-relation^ {within the sphere of our 
nature and world) is felt by us, and, if different,, wolild be 
differently felt, whetjier we have made acquaintance with its 
component?: terms or not ; so long as we have npt yet made 
their acquaintance, yet, in the feeling which is their conjoint 
relation to us, have the means3of doing so, we possess an 
implicit kntyivledge of them : as soon as we use these means, 
and direct upon the sub-relation an analytic attention which 
resolves it into its factors, we see what ^otes to make our 
feeling ; ^nd the primary relation, instead of being implicitly 
known merely as distinguished frort others, becomes ex- 
plicitly known, as exposing to view the "contents of it? 
tributary sub-relation. Now it is no doubt true that the 
phenomena of the outward world become explicitly known to 
us earlier than those of our own mind j but this only proves 
that theories of nature may be expected earlier than theories 
of conscience. For the action of tonscience, implicit kifow ledge 
alone is needed, a feelings true to the real relations of duty^ 
that this is worthier than that. This condition demands no 
reflective introspection, no ability to lay the finger on what 
it is in the actiop judged which excites the feeling, or even 
to ask the question whether it be the motive or the effect* 
Y et it may turn out, when the analysis, of the fact comes to 
be made, that, in the absence of the motive, the feeling; 
would not have bfeen there ; and^ with difference of motive, 
it would have been different, all else remaining the same : 
not till the agfent himself becomes aware of this, does his 
moral knoirledge ' become explicit^ enabling him to think 
out into system the ^les which nevertheless his judgments 
havd always followed. I. see therefore nothing, in the early 
d^lopment of the perc«^tive faculties, which is at aU at 
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variance with the account I have given of the source ind 

essence of the moral sentiments. 

■ 

• • 

• • _ 

11. INCIDENTAL TESTS OF THE THEORY OF CONSCIENCE. 

• • • 

The forqgoing interpretation of our modes of moral judg- 
ment, and of the nature ^nd origin of Conscience, does no 
violence, far as I can see, to any psychological ex- 
perience ; nor does it materially deviate jfrom the descriptidn* 
given by most ethical writers of the facts of mora> conscious- 
ness. It seems susceptible, however, of some instructive 
applications, on which, as fiyther cilteria of its truth, it will 
be useful to dwell for a few moments. 

(i) It seems to justify the popular notion that consdejh- 
iiousness is no* security for energy^ and is even apt to 
degenerate into a certain weakness of character, “ If it be 

the sole function of ‘conscience to discern the intervals 

■ 

between the several springs of action, it implies nothing 
whatever as to their separate intensity. The intervals may 
be equally great, whether the quantities between which they 
are set are little or large. And where the finest gradations 
are to be jead off, a microscopiot provision must be there for 
magnifying differences indistinguishable by the* coarser 
natural eye. Such an instrument is apt to have a narrow 
range, and to be too nice for the broad Estimates of th^ 
working world. The homoeopathic balance, depressed by 
a fairy globule, and enclosed in a glass c^e lest it vibrate 
with the passing breath, is useless ^for weighing beef and 
► bread ; and can nev^r acquire a momentum that a feather 
will not Ureak. A mind of this structure serves in the 
moral cosmos the purpos^e^of a cometaty nebula in the 
physical ; its exaggerated movements all the more con- 
spicuously exhibiting the forces which it is unfitted to 
accumulate and transmit. Anxious scrupulosity, the result 
of critical inspection, we naturally expect less in the 
passionate and impulsive nature, than in the comparatively 
cold and quiet, to which pause is never difficult, ^and 
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enthusiasm never importunati*. The si^nply ethical tmper 
is related to spiritual productiveness as mete gDod taste 
is to creativeness in poetry and art. W^ih s© circurhspect 
a step it makes no way ; and^ though itf never warttiers, 
never flies. For (ever occupied in distinguishing, it acquires 
the habit of fear instead of love, — nay, above^all things, 
fears to love. Its maxims are m^-xims of avoidance, which 
shape themselves into negatives, and guard every i>^niie 
with thp flaming sword of prohibition, ' Thou shalt not} ’ 
In apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself 
to any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action 
for any haunting end the admiration must first be scru- 
tinised, till it has cooled and its force is gone ; I the end 
ki view is traced through a thicket of comparisons, till it is 
lost in the wood.) Nothing accordinglyo is^ more rare than 
a character at once balanced and powerful, judicial and 
enthusiastic ; ^and faultless perception is apt to involve 
feebje inspiration. Nor is the rule appare*tit only in indi- 
vidual life. On the larger scale of historical experience, it 
receives its fulfilment in the alternation, remarked by St. 
Simon, of organic and critical periods ; in the first of which 
great action abounds and ^eat works of genius are pro- 
duced, and society displays an exuberance of spoittaneous 
energy while, in the latter, this almost lawless affluence is 
deduced to rule, and modesty is imposed on its extrava- 
gance ; its blemishes are noted, its defects rendered sensible; 
and the curb is put upon its wild career. In literature, in 
art, even in religion, fresh life is always at the expense of 
the old limits, and presses into an air ni^ver breathed before : 
the new product awakens a new consciousness which has to 
be adjusted in its relation to ^previous experience, and to 
furnish new canons of judgment ; and thus, to the age of 
origination succeeds an age of •onnoisseurship, too busy in 
sorting out the past with ordei^y appreciation to become the 
organ of creation for the future. The autumn which gathers 
ant^ stores the fruits of culture has no longer the prolific 
vitality of the summer that moulds and paints them ; and 
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ever^i time when economic diligence takes stock is a time of 
declining»freshness, when.the sap of nature has grown slack. 
The difhcult^ tl^^refore, is not confined to morals, but 
repeats itself thr 0 ughout our nature, of reconciling intensity 
of power with truth of equipoise. The ^loment when we 
most feel t^ie positive forces of our inner being is not that 
in which we best reduce them to comprehensive estimate ; 
nor fs the giccurate apprehension of their relative worth any 
guarantee for their vigorous action. This phenomenon 
ceases to be the paraJox of ethics, as soon as H:onscience 
is explained as the mere inner sense of differtnces along the 
scale of impulses, without regard tfe the absolute force of 
any. 

( 2 ) It is also easy to understand, how, notwithstanding 
the uniformity 6f J;heir moral nature, men may remain far 
from unanimity in their apparent moral judgments. The 
whole scale of inner principles is open to survey only to the 
ripest mind ; and to be perfect in its appreciation is to have 
exhausted the permutations of human experience. To all 
actual men a part dnly is familiar ; often, a deplorably smail 
part. Still, however limited the range of our moral con- 
sciousness, it would lead us all to the same verdicts, had we 
all the “same segment of the series under our cognisance. 
We should have a narrower, but a concurrent sense of right 
and wrong. That it is otherwise is not surprising, when it ip 
remembered that to different men different parts of thie scale 
of impulses are familiar by the predilections of their nature 
or the cast of their experience; so that their moral insight 
does not sweep ovQf courses parallel and equal, but the 
measure <4 which one mind stops short is outstripped and 
overkpp^ by the standar|l«of another. The effect of this 
yacquabty upon our casuistry is obvious at a glance. If all 
opr moral judgments are preferential^ two terifis must always 
te present as the objects of comparison. They are not both, 
however, explicitly stated in the form usually given to our 
ttioml problems ; one only is advanced ; the other^ held in 
rqserve, and therefore unnoticed. It is in this suppreJss^ 
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term, which may secretly differ in thg mind of different 
disputants, that the source of apparent divergency lies. Ask 
two persons the value of B : if one mea*;ure» it by A as a 
standard, and the other by C, their answers will not Igree. 
Not that they coeatain any real contradiction and may* not 
both be true, when fully unfolded ; but so Ipng as the 
measure tacitly employed remains latent and is not even 
self-confessed, the relative nature of the decision is hid dnder 
the disguise of an absolute verdict ; one voice declares a 
given thing to be ‘right,’ another to be ‘ wrong j ’ meaning 
no more than in the first case that it is superior to one 
substitute, — in the seco'hd, that it is inferior to another.^ Of 
no moral activity can the worth be determined without con- 
ceiving what would else he there ; and unless this conception 
be identical in the thoughts of two advo(^t^s, they deal with 
differing problems under semblance of the same name. 
When, for in^nce, a discussion arises, whether we ought 
to approve of the heroes and heroines whb, like Howard, 
Elizabeth Fry, or Florence Nightingale, go into original 
fields of humane enterprise at the cost of home blessings of 
great price ; those who condemn the course and those who 
admire it will have different conditions present to their 
thought ; the former will regard it as an abandonftient of 
family affections and nearer claims ; the latter will perceive 
'in it the sacrifice of self at the bidding of a pity and love 
which,* in embracing the wider, does not cease to compass 
the lesser sphere. The former sees in it something kss^ the 
latter something more^ than the faithful service of duty close 
at hand. It is the same in all the great controversies off 
practical morals. The defender of the laws of honour 
secretly compares the sensit^fsness to character which 
asserts itself against danger and death, with the pusillanimity 
which hugs it^ safety at the expense of a good name.v The 
impugner of the same laws cofap)ares this jealous self- vindi- 
cation with the quiet appeal to a higher tribunal, and 
revfrential willingnesk to ‘judge nothing before the time.’ 
The same type of disposition is placed side by side, in the 
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one case, with the ^rm belo^ it, in the other, with the term 
above it, • When the phenomenon of Christian martyrdom 
took •the Roman, magistrates by surprise, it presented to 
them the aspect\}f <|ijnere rf)bstinate egotism, — a setting up 
^ of self and its whims^ qgainst sanctities d^r to the universal 
heart of m^n : seen from a higher point of view, it becomes 
the completest self-surreyider, in allegiance to a Divine 
Persod, w^o is the reality of all that men revere. The 
significance of the act is not only changed, it is inverted, 
in these two views : instead of being an example of in- 
dividual conceit against a general reverence, it is an utter 
merging of the individual will in demotion to one who is the 
substance of all shadows of true wwship. For the confessor 
to yield and pay his sacrifice to the emperor would be, ift 
the eyes of Pag5n pbserv^r.s, a becoming modesty^ in those 
of hie fellow-disciples, an impious betrayal of the Supreme 
Friend. The conception, therefore, of what^else would be , 
there, were the trial declined, is altogether different : hence 
the different verdicts ; which, though apparently pronounced 
upon the same act, are really directed upon it in dissimilar 
and even opposite relations. Thus the facts that a part only 
of the moral scale is present t® particular persons^ and to 
differerrt pe^ljpns not the same part, readily explain the 
divergencies of ethical judgment, without compromising in 
the least the mldformity of moral conception throughout thff 
human race. 

( 3 ) The process by which the scale thus f)artially familiar 
’ to us extends its range and familiarises us with nobler 
•problems, deserves attention. ^ As in water face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man,’ (Jt is the objective 
image of the nature sleepirjg»within us, that wakes it up and 
startles it into self-knowledge^ The living exhibition in 
another of higher affections than we have kfiown, far from 
remaining unintelligible to us, is the grand means of spiritual 
culture, — the quickener of conscience and the open» of 
new faith. The natural language of every passion of w^jich 
“we are susceptible speaks to us with a marvcHous maufic, 
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and calls up fresh islands and provinq^s of consciousness 
where there was a blank before, c And whoever is the first 
to give expli&t manifestation to our own^imp^icit tendency 
touches us with admiration and acquires a certain power 
on^er us. If the fieeling he expressf.s is nearly on our lovely 
if he is only a little beforehand with us in shaping our dumb 
and formless wants, he becomes our literary interpreter or 
our party leader, — a chief indeed, but of theTsamg kihdfwith 
the followers. If the affection he realises is above us, strange 
to our experience but congenial with our capacity, — a more 
heroic endurance or more conquering love thap we had 
conceived, — he becomes to u^ an author of faith, prophet 
and brother at once, even mediator helping us into nearer 
■nion with God. Even amid the passions of war, natures 
hardened by obstinate antipathies will yigld^and melt before 
the experience of a nobler type of feeling than they have yet 
conceived ; as^may be seen by the well-attested and softening 
surprise shown by the wounded Egyptians "in the late war, 
when they found themselves treated by their captor with as 
tender a care as his own soldiers : that victory should thus 
instantly quench the angry heats and flood the heart with 
cooling pity, is more than they bad ever dreamed, and will 
make it hardly possible for them, without compunction, to 
go and do otherwise. On the same princiffle it is that the 
true reformer of character seeks the conscience of men, not 
through pnethods of reasoning, or appeals to interest, but 
through scenes in the drama of life, exhibiting the conflict of 
the better und the worse, within the range of intelhgible 
possibility, yet a little beyond the verge 9f reahsed experience 
the story of the saint, the hymn of the martyr, the parable 
of the Samaritan,' wielding a peespasion of which the pleader 
and the philosophy may despair. 

The readinfess in the human mind to look up^ to welcome 
higher spirits and hahg on to them, is. only the external 
manifestation of fhat Jhierarchy erf jMinciples which wp have 
learned to recogni^ As each sfMing of action, in the 
aacendiog scale, haa diviner right, over us, so have the 
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persc^ns that become its emb»diment a corresponding com- 
mand of g>ur reverence aijd trust. The steps on which the 
human world^witljoiit is ranged are in conforftiity with the’ 
ranks of natural impulse, ivithin ; not only attesting their 
constancy, but bringing^them into conscigusnes^. Were it 
not for the inequalities of human character^ repelling us in 
aversion, subduing us to veneration, — here given us to rule 
and llrcre to s^?rve and trust,— life would have no sacred 
discipline, and would never open to us the resources of our 
moral nature. Nor could its experience do this, even 
through the presence of higher minds than our own, if the’ 
key were not within us by whiph to rffad off their significance 
and recognise their autfiority. The lower creatures, often 
so quick to interpret in us the signs of susceptibilities like 
their own, present only blank looks towards every expression 
of the distinctive characteristics of man, — the abstracted 
gcLze of thought, the pallor of remorse, the attitude of prayer. 
The meaning^ st©ps, where their nature ends. And so would 
it be with the action of nobler beings upon us, were we 
not of the same spiritual kindred, and therefore Open to tht 
Divine contagion of their greatness. These twm conditions, 
— a comn^pn nature, and an unequal development, — deter- 
mine the whole grouping of our humanity, creating everywhere 
amoral interdependence, of like and unlike, of lessand greater, 
of crude weakness and ripe strength, analogous to that o^ 
the family ; in which indeed we see the proper unit pf society 
and a miniature type of the whole organism of the moral 
-world. Thus, the external discipline and education of 
human character ans^^ers exactly to the inner hierarchy of 
affection add -obligation. 

(4) The theory of consc^emce which has’been expounded 
throws, perhaps, some light on a belief otherwise so para- 
doxical as to perplex us by its prevalence in* almost wery 
age ; I mean, the belief in a separate heaven and hell, and 
a corresponding distribution of men into only two glasses, 
of good and bad, friends and enemies of God, At first si 
nothing can well appear more unnatural and defiant of all 

VOL. ] 
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fact than this dual classificatiDn. The moment you attempt 
to apply it to actual persons, and^o walk throu^ the world 
parting, as you go, the sheep from the you perceive 

how little it answers to any "apparent reality, and how 
shocking the effect would be of riihning it sharply through- 
life. The varieties of character, and the degrees of faithful- 
ness, are infinite, and are discriminated from each qther by 
the finest shades; nor can any perception less perfect than 
the judicial eye of Omniscience determine the innumarable 
gradations. How then can eternal Equity be ^content with 
only two provisions fgr the treatment of these complex 
differences ? Even our coarSfe human justice, in the ad- 
ministration of a family, a school, an army, a nation, has 
more exactitude than this, neither treating^ all culprits alike, 
nor regarding with equal favour all that escape penalty. 
Yet, strange to say, this doctrine, seemingly so harsh in 
itself and scf impossible to confront with experience, has 
by no means been a mere favourite with the rude multitude 
it has had the most powerful hold of minds capacious, 
philosophical, harmonious, devout : and has rarely failed to 
throw its awful shadow across 'the holiest souls. Evaded 
and explained away by mediocre men and in fationalistic 
times, it is gazed at with full face by a Plato, a "Dante, a 
Milton, a Pasc^^l ; and surely has no ambiguous expression 
in the records of our faith, and is referred by them to the 
Christian’s supreme authority. How is this contradiction to 
be resolved? reply: by turning from the outward to 
the inward look of moral evil. It is when we contemplate ‘ 
its external phenomena and manifefJtations, when we criti- 
cally sort out thg aspects of human character as objects df 
natural history, that we find Hourselves involved in endless 
intricacies of classification. It is not, however, from the 
scene arountf us that we learn the nature of right and wjjbng; 
but from our own jself-consfciousness. T^iither wefmust 
retreat, if we would consult the true and primitive oracle 
oft>God's will upon this matter. And what do we ther^ find, 
wb^ we interrogate tiie cases of moral probation, taken 
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One by one ? We find, if our exposition has been correct, 
a contro’/ersy between t>^^o competing impulses, of which, 
be their relative* vehemence what it may, we well know 
one fo be better," the other" worse, — the one to express the 
Di'vtne, the other the "Satanic claim to* us, — the one to 
constitute Ihe highest, the other the lowest possibility which 
the crisis opens^ to" us. Between them the interval is un- 
speakably great, a gulf infinite and impassable : they are 
not first and second best, but simply the absolutely right 
for us to do^and the absolutely wrong. The whole problem 
lies in this alternative ; and if, under the temptation, we 
fall, we perpetrate the very Worst that the moment allows, 
a,nd take the offer of sin unreservedly and on its own terms. 
What more could we have done in the guilty service than 
w^e have done ? We have performed all that it asked of us. 
It matters not that there are other passions viler still, other 
acts conceivable of deeper turpitude. They*had no place 
in our problem, and were wholly absent from the field ; and 
what alleviation is it, that we did not lapse under a tempta- 
tion that never tempted us ? Ought it to mitigate to the 
offender the shame of a lie, that he might have told two ? 
Would it dry the tears of Peter’s denial, to be told .that he 
had not murdered, but only disowned, his Lord? No : he 
would protest, as remorse in its agony Qver must, that 
he had done to the uttermost that which Satan had desired 
him to do, and gone against Him whom he knew to be the 
holiest. If this be true of one instance of fhner conflict, it 
’is true of all : each, in its turn, presents us with the option 
bf two possibilities, befween which is no via media; but which 
are for us, now and here, the ultimate ligiit of good and 
evil, the very essence of lifg 5nd death, — allegiance to God 
or Devil. Hence the immeasurable nature of the^computictiGn 
awakened by wrong-doing, — the total inability to forgive 
one’s self, — the sense of an evil that is irreparable and a sin 
beyond all gauge. Were our future to he simply determined 
by that one trial, it could only present a heaven Which^e 
miss, and a hell into which we have flung. ourselves away; 
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and this dualistic conception is but the^xtemal counterpart 
of the single combat within every tempted s6u\) it is the 
natural faith of conscience believing simply a54 it feels, > 
Nor, perhaps, is this natural faith quite so much ci^^cke^'* 
as we might anticipate by the obvious reflection, that the 
awards of Divine justice must be given, not in consideration 
of one single act, but on a survey of the* life as a whole, 
lights and shadows being taken together. There^are re'ksons 
in the very nature of the mdral law, when rightly underwood, 
why there can be no such keeping of accounts and discharge 
of balances between us and God. But we may meet the 
difficulty from another side. Bt is perhaps less unreasonable 
than might at first appear, to appreciate ourselves by a single 
moral sample, instead of by an extended average. It may 
be doubted whether the wider range wonltf often reverse the 
verdict founded on the solitary case. In the earlier period 
of responsible life there will, no doubt, be some wavering 
and alternation between defeat and victory* ; but so rapidly , 
does weakness or force of conscience set in and become 
IiabitUal, that every lapse is a fearful portent of another, 
and every faithful achievement a^presumption of more; and 
the volitions of the same Wind fast assume a determinate 
complexion, rarely differing much from the preFnonitory 
symptoms of it^ first probation. Men certainly differ greatly, 
and A will not yield under B’s temptation, nor B under A’s ; 
]jut rarely does a man vary greatly from himself, victor to-day 
and vanquished to-morrow ; and if a solemn suspicion creeps 
into his heart that, fallen once, he is fallen for ever, it^ 
shadow is only so far deeper than th^ truth of fact, as may 
be needful to ^tartle him into truth of impression. An 
incalculable proportion of What are called diversities of 
character a^e constitutional rather than moral distinctions, 
no more the ground of any judicial award than the fact 
that, when you were temptetl, I did not sin. Were this 
class of differences removed, and men arranged solely by 
thfiir fidelity or infidelity in dealing with their own problems, 
who shall say how near the classification would approach 
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the t^vofold distribi^tion of thft ever yielding and the ever 
firm ? • • 

In thus tracing^ the doctrine of heaven and hell to its 
psychological origin in the dualism of conscience, I do not 
mesm to offer a plea fordts outward form, jDUt a justification 
of its innei^ignificance. When the infinite turpitude which 
compunction fe^s to be iijherent in its sin is expressed by 
endless* duration of punishment, no doubt incommensurable 
elen^ents are brought together, as if they had a common 
measure. Quality cannot thus be translated into quantity, 
intension into extension, compiexion'of guilt into duration of 
suffering; and the atteny)t.tt) do scT must be taken simply 
as expressing, in a mythological w^ay, the sense of tran- 
scendent evil and unworthiness in the conscious violation 
of moral law. ft ever the tendency of the human mind 
to evade the necessity- of ‘comparing spiritual things with, 
spiritual ’ by comparing them rather with ^temporal and 
sensible, — to r^uce moral and religious notions to terms 
of time and space, — to substitute images and magnitudes 
given in perception for the ideas and intensities belonging 
to the higher affections ; and it is in obedience to this 
tendency <hat for superlative shame an equivalent is sup- 
posedrrt) he found in everlasting suffering. But tCe moral 
infinitude is too real to be thus defined, and delegated to 
an inferior representative. " • 

The several phenomena which thus turn up precisely as 
our exposition would prepare us to expecit, may serve ^s 
confirmatory evidence of its correctness. And we may now 
rest in the conclusion, that the objects of our moral judg- 
ment are, primarily, our own inner springs of self-conscious 
action, as freely preferred discarded "by our will ; and 
that we are enabled to exercise this judgment by a con- 
sciousness, inseparable from the presence toother of more 
springs of action than one, that there is among them a 
relative order of worth, binding us to admit the better and 
exclude the worse. 



CHAPTER U. 


THEORY OF PRUDENCE. 

The real nature of our moral constitution will com^ out 
still more clearly, if, instead of longer looking at what it 
includes within itself, w/e now turn to what it excludes, and 
mark the boundary that separates it from neighbouring 
provinces of our humanity. To do this fully and systemati- 
cally would indeed be to anticipate our rev4iew of the chief 
heteropsychological theories of ethics, which are all founded 
on an attempted identification of the moral sentiments with 
some other flinction of our nature. But ^without serious 
trespass on ground that yet awaits us, we may sufficiently 
complete our present exposition, if from mora/ judgment, in 
its objects and modes, %e discriminate prudential ; and show 
how the two, so^apt to be^ confusedly mixed up together, 
Stand at‘once contrasted and related. •• 

i. OBJ#:CTS OF PRUDENTIAL JUDGM^^. 

I 

(i) While the objects of moral preference are the springs 
of action within the objects oi prudential preference are 
the effects of action upon us. Shall we smart for what we do ? 
or shall we gain by it? shall we suffei;, less, shall we profit - 
more, by this course, or by that I These are the questions, 
and the onl^ onesj^ that are asked ^n the counsels of prudence. 
Happiness, security, content, so far as they are ui>der human 
command, are^here the grand ends in view, decisive of every 
alternative. We ask not about^ the affection it is good to 
start from^ but aboi|t the result it is pleasant to tend to ; and 
choose accordingly. other words, it is sentient good, not 
of course bodily alo^, hut incident to all our faculties, — 
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the good of which ^we are susceptible as beings of pain 
iid pleasure, and of which all animated nature, mgp^l or 
ung^ral, is siasc^p^le, — that here attracts the eye and 
directs the will. we .destitute of sensibility, or were 

all exercises of our actidty neutral in tljis respect, there 
would be np room for this sort of wisdom : yet diffi^rences 
of moral authority and value mi^h^ still remain in a nature 
thus 'pirtially benumbed^as the tones still hold their 
intervals in muffled bells. True, the moral consciousness, 
though not presupponng any sentient effects of our activity, 
would soon be followed by them ^ because we cannot imagine 
the higher authority either qjoeyed K>r resisted without en- 
tailing its own inner sequel of satisfaction or shame. This, 
however, is the aftertaste afforded when the prior ethical 
energy has assefte(J itself; and is not a condition of its 
origination. At all events it is plain that, if a moral con- 
sciousness is inseparably followed by a prudential, the 
prudential does* not involve a moral ; its only condition 
being a difference among the sentient effects of the will, 
without of necessity any difference in the felt intrinsic worth 
of the impelling cause. 

(2) From this difference in Ijheir object it . follows, that 
prudence is an afrair of foresight; moral judgment, of insight. 
The one appreciates what will be ; the other, what imme- 
diately is : the one decides between future llesirable condu 
tions ; the other, between present inward solicitations. 
Hence, the two do not stand in the s^e relation to- 
'experience. Prevision is impossible anterior to experience; 
nor can we tell, till jve have tried, whither even our own 
propensities will lead us, into what thicket of mixed con- 
sequences, — thorn-bearing^ and fruit-beaTing,-#they may 
carry us away. But intuition, as we have characterised it, 
is simply j^^-knowledge ; and requires noftiing but the 
presence and fermentation in the mind of the priiiciple$ 
which it has to estimate : ^the inner eye, unless it drqops in 
i^lful sleep, is ever open, and is potentially beforehand 
with the first problem that can arise, i want pf ex|)erii$ice 
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we may blunder^ but not iThat m^al judgment should 
thus anticipate action, while prudence has to waft for it, is 
surely the proper <Drder of endowment for t being really 
responsible ;< for one appointed to be, in character, wifhout 
excuse for his transgressions, but* in understanding, 'the 
pupil of his own mistakes. The instant that anycontending 
principles press their invitations. on him, there too is tjie 
consciousness of their respective rights; and if he is betrayed 
into wrong, he is self-betrayed. His duty consists in acting 
from the right affection^ about which he is never left in doubt; 
it is his wisdom only that consists in pursuing the right end; 
and this can afford a little time tagrow; and will perhaps 
grow none the less, for the discipline of a few painful but 
^^tless errors. The different effect of e^erience on the 
prudential parts of character, and on the-moral, accords but 
too well with this mode of discriminating them. The later 
life of most men is the more discerning and well-advised ; 
but the earlier years are nobler and purer; and to find the 
true instinct of conscience, we may more often go with hope 
fb the child, than to the grand-parents. Unfaithfulness 
inevitably impairs and corrupts the native insight, which 
remains, only to those who 'sacredly use and ^guafd it ; and 
then, the substitute to which men turn is always their 
foresight, whief^ can scarcely fail to becom0i. finer as the 
Combinations of life are more numerous, and the years are 
prolonged. (Thus, in the growth of Prudence there is 
almost a neces^ty of nature ; but in even the continuance 
of Conscience, a contingency of pure and obedient will.) 
We need not resort to the hypothesis of a pre-existence of 
souls, and^elievf that they^re entombed in this life as an 
expiation, m order to explain dither the glimpses of 'heaven 
about us in our infancy/ or the gathering darkness of a 
worldly mamrity. The* clear Divine light, by which we 
recognise the good at first, is not the trail of any departing 
glory, going home into some foreign sphere ; it is inherent 
JH^ur fresh nature, ^or docs any sad fate quench it by 
mere mists of tirp^ : it w® not only abi^e, but spread and 
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brighten, unless witk some smoke of covetousness we spoil 
and hide* the promise its dawn, Indeed, it would be 
indirectly conceding too much to experience, — only shifting 
its sEene to an antecedent? life, — to pronounce our moral 
lien's cious ness ^explicalBle, except as an lingering 

wfth us froin ah earlier state ; for should we not thus assume 
that, somewhere or other, it must have been learned ^ — 
picked up from without, — perceived or read off from an 
dbjeptive scene ? Exalt and spiritualise that scene as you 
may, call it the realm of Divine ideas, or the sphere of 
eternal Reason, your resort to it is only in order to supply 
you with a fund of expecience, as the possible stturce of the 
higher insight, and to evade the necessity of treating that 
insight as spontaneous. Far truer in feeling (as well as 
more thoroughgoing in thought) is the modern philosophy, 
which is content to assert the simple spontaneity of certain 
elements of our knowledge, and to substitute the doctrine 
of h priori notions for that of reminiscence. To the very 
nature of moral discernment it is essential, that it be spon- 
taneous, ready to meet the first occasion of moral experience?; 
and that it be not therefore itself a product of experience. 
The mor^ we appreciate what Obligation means, tjje more 
shall we rest in the psychologically indigenous character of 
its conditions, without any hankering aftjr a process of 
derivation for them. We shall expect them among oui' 
data; and shall seek nothing in the inductions of experience, 
except what belongs to the unmoral intelligerfce. Conscience 
is given : Prudence is found. 

’ (3) Now the effects of action^ in the foresight of which 

Prudence consists, are of two kinds. Fjrst, there is the 
direct gratification of the iiflpulse whence the action pro- 
ceeds; and, secondly, there are the indirect and collateral 
consequences reflected back upon us from the world around 
on which the act is thrown, and where it sets new agencies 
at work. * 

The first of th^e, being the direct fruit of our own natyre, 
is constant and inevitable, repeating itself ^ch time that the 
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swne spring of action has its Way. It of necessity also a 
pleasure, or at least a relief : for there is no projibnfiity which 
it is not an uneasiness to suspend ani a satisfaction to 
indulge. Of what kind the gratification will, be we dtf not 
kEM3W beforehand: it is the characteristic of impulse^’ to 
drive us blindly forward on what it is commissioned to 
obtain ; and. the thirst that firsts sends us to the draught 
gives no prescience of the water^s taste and feel.’ * But 
gratification of some is inseparable from the restored 

equilibrium which ensues, when clamorous impulse is paid 
off and dismissed Nor can it well be denied that the 
greater the tension of the previous ^ffection, the more con- 
si^lerable will be the satisfaction attending its exercise ; the 
fhtenser the thirst, the sweeter the cup of cold water ; the 
deeper your pity for a sufferer, the greater* your joy at his 
deliverance. This rule holds, not only of the severlt 
gradations of, each single passion, but * of the relati^ 
strength of all : the covetous man is neVter so happy as 
in his gains, or the ambitious as in ftis honours, or the 
resentful as in his revenge. So far therefore as this primary 
order of effects is concerned, we must say, that they reach 
their most favourable amoiJht in the wake of the> strongest 
impulse, and that the wages of propensity rise With its 
vehemence. And, till we are corrected by ulterior con- 
Sdderations, we must pronoiince.it the law of prudence to 
gratify the tendencies in the order of their eagerness, and 
live chiefly in the indulgence of the ruling passion, whatever 
it be. Apart: from all considerations of conscience, and 
from the hazards of other meds opinions, the intensity of- 
a desire recommends it to the economist of pleasure as first 
claimant dn his choice; and“>^ is in this sense the dis- 
creetest administrator of his life, who never denies himself 
his uppermost^ wish, and heeds ev^ry solicitation in proportion 
to its importunity ! We shpuH thus reach a definitipn of 
Prudence whifch cliarly marks its distinction from Duty : 
Prt^nce is self-surrettder to the stronger impulse 4 Duty 
^ ^e^-aurrender to the highest. And whoever -^ould show 
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that ihe two prin<^ples co^<?ui:, must prove coincidence 
between the scale oi ^trcogth and the scale of excellence, 

• • 

■ * 

II. MODIFICATIONS BY COEXISTING MORAL JUDGMENT. 

The fairness, however, of this account of Prudence may 
very naturally be called in question ; for it omits from its 
reckoning all the elements of pleasure from action except 
one, ^ The advantage of yielding ^ a vehement impulse 
may be dearly purchased at the cost of the second class, of 
external and ulterior effects, — the consequences entailed by 
the order of the world and the s&ntiments of mankind, 
including our own. This is unquestionably true. Byt 
what are these corrective consequences of precipitate action^ 
They turn out, Sn inspection, to be no mere phenomena of 
our natural history^ but creations, direct or indirect, of our 
moral constitution': they are due entirely to the fact that, in 
the human beirl^, there is a natural order of worth among 
the springs of action, as well as an order of strength ; and 
accordingly they are not found in the inferior animals, thafr 
are disposed of without penalties by their own propensities. 
You are suffering, we will suppo^, the effects of giving way 
to some^uppermost impulse. Does the smart consist in the 
compunction of your own mind ? That is an anguish you 
would never feel, did you not know of a higher principle* 
which you have neglected; the misery of self-contempt flows 
from some inner reverence insulted. Or dcjes your punish- 
•ment consist in the indignation of your fellow-men ? This 
also visits you becaust the spring of your action is not, in 
their estimation, the highest, and they recognise a more 
legitimate authority which ypn might have teen expected to 
obey. They may very likely misread and misinterpret the 
case ; \>ut their sentiments, however misapplieft, are 
sive of a moral nature, familiar with the notions of right Mijd 
wrong j and are the social equivalents of ybur own oon- 
only judging imperfectly at one remove or 
from the interior facts, ^pr do you suffer for ypur foUy in 
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fortune and in health ? Ool/in a morally constituted world 
could such sad experiences arise : they are aitfiched as 
consequences, not to any part of ot» nature, in the 
proportion it would hold in a perfectly zi^^moral tor a 
perfectly moral (condition of being ; but distinctly ^and 
exclusively to excess. They are the characteris^cs of a 
state where sin has room to b^, ; to the mind that has 
degraded itself they come without surprise, and as “if in 
answer to inner foreboding^. They embody, in the ^ very 
framework of the world, the moral affections of its Author, 
and reflect our own conscience in his works and ways, 
not less than the disapprobation pf men in theirs. The 
just inference to be drawn from a survey of such con- 
sequences is simply this : that Prudence, in a world morally 
constituted, where sin’ has to be visited, and a scale of 
authority to be felt, will be different from what it else would 
be, and havejiew elements of paiato deal with; that Duty 
will modify Prudence by adding fresh term^to her problem; 
not, that Prudence, out of its own essence, can ever consti- 
tute Duty. Mere sentient susceptiblhty, filtered however 
fine, gives no moral consciousness ; but a moral conscious- 
ness, like every other, cannbt fail to be attended by joys and 
sorrows of its own. Where the susceptibility of cohscience 
is already acute^ its sufferings or satisfactions will be consider- 
able enough for prudence to consult ; and 4he good man 
would be a fool, were he other than good. / But in propor- 
tion as the meral consciousness is obtuse^, its pain and 
{Measure, being fainter, may be neglected with greater im-' 
punity; Prudence may make up hir accounts, throwing 
away such inappreciable fraction^j and(a bad man without 
conscience, you cannot call a ft)Ql for not acting as if be had 
on^ He neglects no elements of happiness about which he 
cares ; and a career which would make better men miserable 
brings him no dis^ess, Gompunction be escapes |?y his 
insensibility ; the sentiments of others are indifferent tt> him, 
«o Jong as he holds his place among companions on his own 
iCTd ; and, short of the pl^siological penalties of natxire and 
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the direct pitnishm^nts of hiftnan law, there is nothing tc 
restrain Wm, on prudentiitl grounds, from following the beni 
of his predomina^ inclinations. (Nothing therefore seems 
^ainfir than the attempt to work moral appeals by force oJ 
selWnterest, and to indiM:e a trial of virtue as a discreet in- 
vestment-^ To good men your argument is convincing but 
superfluous ; to the bad, .who need it, it is unavailing, be- 
cause false. If you cannot speak home to the conscience 
-At opce, condescend to no lower plea : to reach the throne- 
room of the soul, Divine and holy things must pass by her 
grand and royal entry, and will refuse to creep up the back 
stairs of greediness and gain. Notwithstanding all that 
philosophers have said about the agreement of virtue with 
rational self-interest, it may be doubted whether their reason^ 
ings ever recalled, by a single step any wandering will; 
while it is notorious that the rugged earnestness of many a 
preacher, assuming a consciousness of sin ai|d speaking tc 
nothing else, has awakened multitudes to a new life, and 
carried them out of their former nature. In short, it would 
never have been prudent to do right, had it not been some- 
thing infinitely more. 

Among* our springs of action, *then, there prevails a moral 
scale, according to fehe order of excellence ; and a pruden- 
tial ^cale, according to the order of strength. Now, of these, 
the former, from the very nature of the case, is identical and 
constant for all men ; th^ latter, variable with different 
persons ; the one, universal, Like Reason; other, indivi- 
dual, like Fancy. I say, ‘from the very nature of the case;’ 
■becau^ the Te:\a.tiyG j?xce//encg and authority vindicated for 
our several principles is, in its whole essence and meaning, 
no accident of our particular personality, *but binding upon 
us and upon all natures which are the theatre of the same 
principles. We accordingly apply its rules to^others, aiS well 
as to ourselves ; and so consonant is this to the general feel- 
ing of mankind, that no one objects to the recognition of a 
common moral law, dominant over all idiosyncrades. Obli- 
gation claims sway over the personality^- — a daim which 
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be belied, trdte it a Snere sabjwitive phefiomenon, 
As Surely, therefore, as oUr highest faculty does fiot lie, so 
certain is it that each same spring of action 'is constant to 
the same relative place in the* secret reVerenoe of fevery 
human being. rWere it otherwise, and could it turif’up 
black in one mind and, white in another, no mutual undei^ 
standing and converse on morals could take place. The 
fact that comparison of ethical ideas is not less practitable 
to us than comparison of scieritiiic ideas, sufficiently apests 
that Conscience, like Intellect, is the common property of 
humanity, the basis of our uhion, not of our divergencies. 
On the other hand, nothing earn be ^ore strictly an incident 
of individuality than the relative force of any particular pas- 
sion : nor can any one fail to observe, that the impulse 
which tyrannises in one man maybe impetceptible in another. 
Often, it is true, we are tempted to fancy that what is most 
delightful td us must be so tio less to every one else, just as 
the child insists that his favourite dish must be ambrosia to 
all who taste it. But this little bigotry of expectation is 
§oon found by experience to be an illusion ; and the 
reaction from it is embodied in a, maxim equally extravagant 
on the ^other side, viz. thit what is ‘ one man^ food is 
another man’s poison.’ The general feet, however,*' is con- 
spicuous, that those who are In accord respecting right and 
Vrong, and recognise the same moral law, feel the force of 
very different temptations; thiir sigreement is human ; their 
deviations are individual : or; to use the Platonic mode of 
statement, — the good (like the true) is one ; the evil (like 
the false) is manifold. This presents in a new light the dis-* 
tinction between ^the two rules of life which we are compar- 
ing. Whoev^ lives out of •universal ^^order^ permitting 

the impulses that stir him to hold the rank which the voice 
of humanity assigns them, follo’ilfis the Moral rule. Whoever 
lives out of his personal deSefction from the universal order, 
and fakes up h^s^igoistic forces of propensity, follows 
ihe^f^deHtial rule ; and none the though, on too 
datfti^srOus claiming of the tWo, he nuatltes concessions 
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against himself ; fo^ in such ifiterested compromise he only 
humours nhe sentiments -of others for the sake of gain or 
security to hi» ow|^. 

Here aliglft upon an interpretation of the doctrine 
chuH-acteristic , of the Christian mystics,-rthat Seif is the 
centre and essence of all Sin, and the surrender of seJf the one 
simple condition of unioij with God. Thei?e is indeed in 
this do"ctiine a great deal more than our present exposition 
avails to reach ] but among'other things it this meaning : 
— that the Will, whenever it goes astray, follows the direc^ 
tion of individual tendency and wish, — the forces of the Ego 
unrestrained by reverence foj; a good that is not ours ; and 
that, only 'v^hen all regard to these personal interests is 
merged in devotion to that hierarchy of affections which, iri 
being universal,* is^ Divine, is the mood begun which sets 
man and God at one. To have no wish^ no claim^ no reluc- 
tanee to be taken hither or thither, but to yiel^ one’s self up 
as the organ of ^ higher spirit, which disposes of us as may 
be fit, constitutes the mystic ideal of perfect life. And how 
can we more accurately describe the cessation of all resistanct 
to the rightful claims upop us of the several spontaneous 
affection^? how more vividly Express the very essence of 
Duty sfiblimed into devotion, — which surely is, to let the 
Divine order pass through us and take possession of us and 
turn us to this or to that, without being disputed by inch* 
ftatiqn or retarded by imperfett alacrity? The identification, 
which this doctrine implies, between the inr^r consciousness' 
of a sacred order among our springs of action, and the real^ 
eternal, objective Wili of God, seems to me to construe very 
faithfully the sense of authority attaching to the revelations 
of our moral nature : they are in us, bul not of us ; not 
ours, but God’s. And Just in this feature of the conscience 
do we find the point of vital connection betwdfea ibor^S arid 
religion; where the rule and method given for the life of 
man is felt to be a communion established with of 

GckL But in these remarks I am trespassing on the ^e;xt 
read^^f my subject. 



CHAPTER Jir. 

« 

MERIT AND DEMERIT. 

We have seenj^what the'^oral order of impulses means; 
and what also the Prudential. In different minds, they 
variously conflict, or approximate to harmony ; and the 
phenomena which thus arise, ^with the types of conception 
and language which we employ to mark them, deserve 
"attention. 

(i) Where the order of strength amortg the springs of 
action is at variance with the order of their excellence (as, 
more or less,^it is in all of us), inclination will often stand 
in the way of duty. It is ^evident that, in such cases, the 
vehemence of the temptation will be proportioned to the 
extent of discrepancy between the two scales. In the choice 
between competing impulses, the agent suffers no violent 
wrench from the right couisse, unless the lower passion is by 
far the intenser of the two; if its importunity is faint^ its 
conquest involves no fierce struggle. And for that reason 
owe feel that we have the greater right to expect a victory, 
and recognise the deeper shame in a defeat and fall. Tlfe 
demerit and di^race of wrong-doing become greater, as the 
temptatioij is less; the evil seems then transfened from the- 
suiTQdndings of the agent to the gratuitous movement of his 
personality. A murder committed in subservience to a petty 
theft, like that perpetrated some^ years ago on a boy for the 
sake of his pair of boots, is iii^tantly felt to indicate a far 
deeper pravity than a homicide from passion or revenge ; 
the solicitations of a trivial g^in being so much easier to 
resist, than the ti^bulent energy of anger or vindictiveness. 
If may be said indeed that, -in minds corrupt as this crimi- 
nals^ the cupidity is easier to resist than rage : moulded. 
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or trained to a certain coarse greediness, Jie may have been 
susceptible of more vehement excitement from the prospect 
of a little property, than from that of a great retaliation. 
Possibly; but th^ moment “we take this view of the case, 
we Jlidge it differently; we suspend the switence of excep- 
tional severity, and begin to treat the act as rather an in- 
sanity than a crime. But, .so long as the impression of its 
extraordinary demerit continues, we assume, as the ground 
of th^t opinion, that a faint inducement of pleasure was 
allowed to set aside an iijtense shrinking of the moral sense. 
And the immediate tendency of men to take this view 
shows, that they do not i^adily believe in constitutional in- 
capacity for moral responsibility. A certain play of variety 
in the temptations of different men, and a corresponding 
margin of lenity in ^'udgjng them, are freely allowed. But 
the idiosyncracies of the prudential scale are always pre- 
sumed to 'have a limit, and not to run out be)iond the con- 
ditions essential fo a real probation; ^nd until special proof 
is furnished of maniacal distortion of feeling, we suppose 
ourselves able to estimate -approximately the seductive force' 
there may be in a purse of silver or a pair of shoes, when 
set against«the reverence for human life. Whether tfais pre- 
sumptiod is well founded or not, is indifferent to our present 
purpose ; w^hich is simply to interpret our moral sentiments, 
to show w^hat they imply, and w^hat must stand or fall 
with them. If there be no such thing as ill-desert at all, 
and sane and insane are in the same moral category, it is an 
Illusion to discuss its degrees. But if it be a reality, then 
its measure follows the rule which I have given. Accord- 
ingly, all arguments in aggravation of pur^ishment aim to 
show, how monstrous has b«efl the violation of moral order 
on slight inducement ; while the plea for mitigation invari- 
ably is, that, whatever the offence, the temptation to it wa^ 
a fearful strain on human frailty. When we would picture to 
ourselves a very prince of wickedness, to take the headship 
of all evil, we place our Satan on the original vantage-gromad 
of an angelic nature and a heavenly lot, that his fall may ba 
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^thoot excuse. And when we would explain away the guilty 
aspi^ct 6f some lost creature, and reduce condemnatfon to pity, 
we follow him back to a culprit parentage and fortuitous in- 
fancy, that 'repressed the dawnings of any moral order in 
the conscience, ind inflamed a fevbr of irr^ular desired." 

( It follows from this, that die life of widest visible aberra- 
tion from a Divine standard of perfection is not necessarily 
the most wicked. \ The extent of ethical deflection will have 
a general correspondence with the force of temptation ^ and 
the -force of temptation ojierates, not to increase, but to 
relieve the shade of ^ilt. Among the sinful crowd, it is 
intelligible enough how ‘many that are last shall be first, 
and the first, last.’!. The habits of most conspicuous depravity 
and license will usually be found where opportunity for 
better things has been scantiest, and the springs of action 
have been brought, by evil influence, into a scale of force 
having no reference to their excellence; where parental, 
guilt has entailed the curse of filial debasement ; and some 
hotbed of decaying morals has covered the whole ground 
'with rank weeds, and dwarfed every modest flower that 
needs the pure air and will not grow in steams. The 
children whom we send to our reformatories, chtldren born 
among the criminal class, exhibit, or bid fair to exhibit, the 
lowest type of moral degradation. But it is justly felt that 
they have been more sinned against than sinning ; and 
while they present a spectacle of character most repulsive to 
onr moral feelthg, our condemnation bears no proportion to 
our disgust. On the other hand, beneath the smooth sur- 
face of a decent life, in a mind that not only knows the scale 
of right, but ha§ no passions vehemently averse to it, there 
may well be (who can doubf that there often is ?) an un- 
noticed shadow of guilt, deep because wilful and gratuitous. 
There is no need for sin to be llrge in action, in order, to 
Teach its maximum at heart ; and the all-searching eye, in 
reading the record of our buhianity, may totally change the 
disposition into which our outward classification would 
throw the groups, We do so ourselves, in proportion as we 
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Can look beneath the surface and estimate the inner springs 
of the gfeat human strife. The measure, in short, of: our 
simple repugnance to low.character is far, different from the 
nieaSure of our Aioral condemnation \ we recoil from it, as 
w^should fron? any deformity, in proportion to its visible 
departure from* our ideal of humanity ; we condemn it, in 
proportion as it has arisen in full sight of what is higher, 
and talcen only paltry bribes from suborning,' interests or 
passjons. To the expression of this fact some precision is 
given when we 9ayJ(Where the discrepancy is greatest between 
the moral and the prudential order of principles, the guilt is 
least ; and where the di^repancy is least, the sin is greatest 

This account of our ideas of ,,good and ill-desert I regret 
to find seriously at variance with a chapter on ‘ Merit ^ by 
Mr, Leslie Stepji^n, which abounds with just and fine 
observations, and, if it misses the exact solution, does so 
only because the determinist psychology,^ however ingeni- 
ously manipulated, can turn out no idea of Merit which is 
not an illusion ; and because ‘the author, instead of frankly 
so treating it, and driving it out of doors hari^jTlFlp.-cfti thi 
skirts of Free-will, tries to keep it in his servicje, a^nd’ makes 
it speak \^at it cannot articulafely say. His account may 
be summed up as follows ; 

The organised opinions of society, founded on the ex- 
perienced conditions of social vitality, constitute, in their 
aggregate, the moral code; and in proportion as a man is 
moulded into conformity with these opinidhs, so that they 
become the law of his character, is he virtuous^ and is sure 
to be meritorious, These epithets, however, are not abso- 
lutely synonymous. Two distinctions ar^ drawn between 
themL’ (i) ‘Merit is proved \irtu€^ i, e. tested by concrete 
instances of conduct ; for, as Aristotle observes, virtue is an 
inherent quality which a man does not part with when he 
is asleep, but for which no merit can be claimed till it 
does something®. (2) ‘Merit is the value set upon virtue,^ 

^ Science of Ethics, chap. vii. i. lo, p. 375. , * 

^ Ibid. chap. vii. .i. 7, p, 270; 10, p. #73. 
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differing from it as, in political economy, price differs ffrom 
utility ; i. e. it would not exist buf for the limited ‘supply ol 
the desirable object, and a consequent dfficillly of obtain- 
ing it. Merit is never attributed' to conduct, however useful, 
of which we are ^ sure as of air to breathe and daylight^fof 
our work. According to this distinction, merit is what you 
will give for virtue : according to the first, it is the virtue for 
which you will give something ; in either case, its amoilnt is 
measured by its marketable value, and is dependent 04 the 
opinions land wants of others, not on condittens personal to 
the agent himself. Hence, when we say that a man has 
merit, what we really mean is,^’we are assured, that he has 
virtue, considered as the product of a certain social disci- 
pline, shaping him to" the needs of his world h 

Further, it is essential to meritorious. conduct that it be 
voluntary. As this is an undisputed proposition, it cannot 
have place in conflicting doctrines of merit, unless the predi- 
cate ‘ voluntary ’ is taken tn different senses. Mr. Stephen 
supplies us with two equivalents, in order to define his 
meaning^; for an act to be Voluntary,’ it must ''spring from 
the character f for an act to be voluntary, it must ^ arise 
from a motive f else it would not be the agent’s Conduct at 
all. To see how far these equivalents help us, we must ask 
what else, besides ^ the character ’ and ‘ the motive,’ the 
action, in Mr. Stephen’s conception, must spring from, so 
as to forfeit its voluntary nature. The only answer which I 
can find^to thiS question is, that an action compelled by 
superior force, as when a man’s hand is seized by a stronger 
and the knife it holds is plunged in another’s breast, is not' 
due to the charc^cter or motive of the owner of the hand. 
Is then every uncompelled acfioo ‘voluntary?’ Is the will 
co-extensive with human activity ? At times, I should 
certainly put this construction upon Mr. Stephen’s doctrine: 
for (i) he identifies ‘the character’ with the total Ego, 
exactly as Mr. Spei^icer does; and (2) he identifies ‘motive’ 

* ‘ Science of Ethics, chap. vii. i. 7, p. 372. 

“ Ibict chap, vii. i. 8, p. 271. 
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^ith^whatever mcrve^ us^ including not only the prospective 
ends at which we aim; bift the blind impulse of each instinct 
that propels its. •As every possible spring of action is thus, 
covered by these* two word5, there is nothing left to be in- 
voITintary, except ^the eitternally compell^. Mr. Stephen, 
however, cannot mean this ; an(t saves himself from it by 
sliding^ into a distinction among motives, viz. between 
^ extrinsic motives,’ or ‘ external influences,’ or ‘ temptations,’ 
— e.g. bribes, threats, dangers, — and ‘ internal motives ; ’ and 
he instructs uf, in order to find ‘ what comes from the 
character,’ to subtract the total effect of the external set, 
and then credit the chawctep with tlie residue, and give the 
award of merit or demerit accordingly. Need I point out 
the unreality of this distinction? The ‘ external conditions’ 
which are here set up in antithesis to the internal affections, 
cease to be external the moment they become ‘motives;’ 
and the internal affections wake up only in response to the-i 
appeals of these same conditions* both take their psycholo- 
gical place side by side, as simultafieous springs of action; the 
‘threats’ turning into fears ; the ‘bribes’ into covetousness^; 
and both into temptations, confronted by opposite affections 
which staTt up to defy them; compassion, sense of justice, 
reverence for right. It is not, therefore, a conflict between 
the inner and the outer causality. It all ‘comes from the 
character,’ after once the problem has been delivered there" 
if by the character you mean the entire personality; .and the 
struggle lies between two functions or elemEnts of that cha- 
racter, viz. the scale of relative intensity and the scale of re- 
lative worth among the several springs of action. And the 
difference between the voluntary and the ^voluntary lies in 
this : that the former first ooifies into existence when the con- 
ditions of choice are present; i.e. -when more springs of action 
than one are consciously operative and pressing for indul- 
gence; while the latter has place when we are possessed by a 
single impulse, instinctively wielding our activity for an un- 
selected end. • 

Far from admitting the measure of merit; on which I have 
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insiatedj Mr, Stephen reverses it; dedaring that the ’man 
is most meritorious who has most virtue ; and tKat conse- 
quently, if we assume that a certain taSk has to be per- 
formed, the man who performs' it most easily is the most 
virtuous ^ Yet he admits that a food action proves qf&rit 
so far as it implies difficulty to the average man. To 
reconcile these statements, he falls back upon the distinc- 
tion between the outward and the inward : if the difficulty 
be in the severity of the external conjuncture, it heightens 
the merf^ of the internal conquest over it. If the difficulty 
arises from the internal intensity of the passion which ob- 
structs the right, so that a tromendous effort is needed to 
give virtue the victory, it detracts from the merit. This I 
cannot admit : it shows, no doubt, that the habit of virtue is 
at present weak and precarious ; but it atso shows a vast 
strength of virtuous will in dealing with the momentary 
problem of duty ; and is precisely the noble element which 
elevates into heroism the initial stages of ^very conversion 
from negligent to devoted life. The confusion arises from 
Ihe false identification of degrees of merit with degrees jif 
virtue. One who has the greatest struggle to make in order to 
achieve^ the task of duty is*Undoubtedly ififerior ivi virtue to 
the man who throws it off with ease ; but one who the 

struggle, however great, has higher merit in the act than the 
'man to whom it costs nothing. It undoubtedly follows from 
this' method of award that if, in the intensity of the struggle, 
the will succumbs instead of triumphs, the demerit is less 
than it would have been, under surrender to a less vehe- 
ment foe ; and Mr. Stephen urges ‘-this consequence as^ 
conclusive against our doctrine : ‘We are thus led,’ he says, 

‘ to excuse a man for the qualffies which make him wicked ; 
‘^true, he committed a murder; but he was so spiteful that 
he could not' help it;” or, “he was exceedingly kind; but 
he is so good-natured that it cost him no effort ; ” obviously 
5uch reasoning is absurd^^ It is absurd, however, only on 

^ ^ Science of Ethics, chap, vii, iii. p. 399. 

* Ibid, chap* viL iii. 34, p. 300. 
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the naturalistic assvujiption, th^t virtue (like aprr^) is the best 
state of each spring of acti^n^ and that merit is identical with 
virtue^ or profortw^ed to it : in that case, every deviation 
from' the best stafe, every want of equilibrium in the desires, 
tlibwgh it be purely constitutional, detracts alike from a man’s 
virtue and from his merit, not only impairing the perfection 
of the character he has, but exposing him to reproach for 
having’it. But if, refusing thus to identify the natural and 
the moral, we assume that, over and above the character as 
it now comes from the past, there is a living personal power 
of victoriously siding with any of the suggestions which it 
brings, then it is not absurd to say, that that power may be 
meritoriously exercised from end to end of the ascent of 
virtue ; and that he who still pants in the stifling air and 
toils through th^mire of its low beginnings, may deserve as 
well as one who, perhaps born upon an Alp, looks down 
upon him from serener heights, and has no longer dangers 
to surmount. Boes not the education of every family pro- 
ceed upon this principle? Would you not give more credit 
to a timid child^'that told the truth against himself, than ta 
the bold and frank who could conceal nothing if he would? 
to the lie^-bed girl who sets herself never to be late, and 
never is, than to her sister who can no more sleep, after six 
o’clock than the cock after dawn? to the passionate boy, 
who forces'* himself, under provocation, to shut his lips andi 
sit still, than to his meek brother who never had a flush 
upon his cheek, or a hot word upon his tongue ? 

' The simple fact is, that the conceptions of ‘ merit’ and of 
‘responsibility’ are strictly relative to the assumption or 
consciousness of Free-will; and only in the light of this 
assumption do they adroit^ oi any consist^t interpretation. 
You may certainly invent new meanings for the words which 
you dispossess of the old ones. You may employ ‘merit’ 
to signify ‘ the human quality which you praise because your 
praise may enhance it;’ and ‘responsibility’ to denote the 
fact that ‘ for such and such acts you.will smart but, as the 
terms thus become a fresh coinage with values changed, 
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they will not work in with th'fe currency of which they* have 
hitherto formed a part ; and will oespecially introduce Utter 
confusion into every portion of our literatjurehn which ideas 
of Justice play an important part. ^ 

( 2 ) So much /or the mixed caces (including the whole 
actual world) in which the two scales co-exist but disagree. 
It is, however, quite possible for the disagreement to cease, 
and the two orders to fall into coincidence. This “ may 
happen by eithet of thcqi surrendering its separate solicita- 
tions, and being content to merge into the other. And both 
these extreme cases, though, like all vanishing ratios, never 
realised by our empirical apprpximations, it is instructive to 
contemplate. Let then, in the first place, the prudential 
order become paramount and absorb the other. To reach 
this condition, a man has only to perseverfc in living simply 
as he likes, and follow at all times the lead of his upper- 
most desire. ^ Whatever resistance he may encounter at the 
outset from his compunctions will rapidly give way ; each 
expostulation will be fainter than its predecessor, and the 
tendencies that quench it wdll establish a less disputed 
swayj till, at last, every murmur of remonstrance dies, and 
the autocracy of inclination- is complete. What is: the effect 
and amount of this change? Simply this : the characteristic 
human element is gone ; the man has disappeared ; and in 
diis place there stands either brute^ or devil. In proportion 
as the impulses that occupy him by turns and carry him 
into action retake the character of half-blind spontaneity, on 
whicdi be flings himself with only the hazy foresight of Sense, 
he lives the animal life; in proportioij as intellectual aims 
prejiominate, and the open eye computes some moves 
before it, this a&olutism of Se^f is diabolical. No other 
idea at least can we distinctly form of evil spirits than this, 
— that they relentlessly exercise the resources of an intellec- 
tual nature for their own ends, without any hindrance from 
moral distinctions, or owning any law but that of self-will. 
Attempts, it is trie, are made, in fktiojC|‘^^d in theology, to 
represent the fiendMi nature as having a more positive pre-> 
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ftrenct kix wrongs a#id MiltorTs Satan sets it up in words as 
a snbstarftive end ; ‘ Evilf be thou my good.’ But the con- 
ception is intrinsically incapable of being carried out ; nor 
can you present yourself in thought a mind preferring a 
fftmg because it is worsen preference is nat possible except 
on the ground that, in some aspect or other, and in relation 
to the mind choosing,, the thing is not .worse, but better. 
Be i> s*pite defy and disturb a Divine being ), or ambition 
(to gain command of a rival realm), there must be some 
personal passion to gratify m order to render action intelli- 
gible at all ; and the wickedness at its acme still consists in 
the surrender to such gassign, without restraint from any 
considerations of affection and rectitude. The question has 
in every age been raised whether evil is to be regarded as a 
positive thing, of as merely the negative of good: the Mani- 
chaean doctrine affirming the former, and setting up an 
active hostility between the two principles ; a^id the syitem 
of emanations giving verdict for the latter, and accounting 
for /all guilt and sorrow by the privation of Divine light at a 
distance from its fountain-head. The problem might re» 
main for ever unresolved, did we contemplate it, like those 
ancient theosophies, from the pifrely ontologic side. But if 
we will 'submit it to a psychological test, its difficulties are 
greatly relieved. In our consciousness, the only positive 
forces, are the living springs of activity which, in and b\^ 
themselves, are neither morally evil nor morally good, but 
wMch, having a relative worth inter se, present a moral 
’ quality for the exercise of our preference upon them. It is 
-quite possible that an impulse may become the object of 
our preference simply on account of its superior worth, in- 
dependently of any isolate^ tirgency of its own ; and thus 
moral good is capable of becoming a positive energy, 
determining into existence what else woulcf not appear. 
But, while we may adopt an act because it is goof the utmost 
that iniquity can do is to take a course in spite of its being 
evil : when you ha^ abstracted all deterring power, ^nd 
imagined an entire absence of compunctionj and wboUy 
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annihilated the force, withdut* blinding rthe vision, of moral 
distinctions, you can go no further in your* ideal of 
wickedness jfsimply because inferiority^ ^?ny>aratm mean- 
mss.^ can never be a ground of preference , and to suppose 
that it can, is simply to contradict She very idea of Wil^\o 
attribute persuasive power to pure dissuasion, and speak of 
an infirmity as a force. So far, therefore, it seems un- 
doubtedly correct to regard evil as simply negative,— a de- 
tention among lower things, — a failure of reverence foij the 
higher, — a withholding of the will from God, and a living in 
the meanwhile entirely out of the desires and affections of 
the Self. And thus it iS true that, when the moral order is 
lost in coalescence with the pBuderftial, the characteristic 
strife of an ethical, i. e. of a human, nature ceases if 
deadened to consciousness and apprehensi 6 n, the descent is 
towards an animal being ; if remaining in clear view-but with- 
, out any moti^^e power, it is an angel’s fail into a Satanic state. 

( 3 ) But now, let us follow out the other extreme ; and 
suppose the absorption of the prudential scale into the 
moral, through gradual abrasion of all resisting discrepancies 
presented by the former. How do we designate the ulti- 
mate coalescence which fhus ensues ? Here also, it is 
evident, all conflict of a double nature dies away,*" and is 
succeeded by the peace of ’entire simplicity. If, on every 
•Occasion of controversy between stronger desire and higher 
authority, the former is freely sacrificed ; if, letting our re- 
luctance fall, wt go again and always into willing captivity 
to each diviner hint, only ashamed that it should seem a 
captivity at all, who can doubt that the Self, thus habitually 
mortified, will cease to hang back, and grow tired of a resist- 
ance ever vain ? The eagemes^s of every unreduced wish 
will gradually collapse, till it shrinks within the limits of the 
scale of reverence; the faint energy of every deficient 
impulse will acquire tone and firmness by a patient gymnas- 
tic of fidelity; till, in the fend, a perfect harmony ensues 
between the order of strength and the gradations of excel- 
lence^ This seemsto give the true conception of an angelic 
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mind*; it is the tru^ * saint’s rest * ’ the ultimate recancilia- 
tion betwten our personafity and God’s, in which the breach 
between the nati^al man and the spiritual man is taken 
away* by our integration with the Divine will. This repose 
a^he upper end once established, th» peculiar moral 
emotions, of approbation and disapprobation, can no longer 
be directed towards the character : they are in place only 
amorig the contingencies of conflict, and have no appli- 
catiqp either to a n'Jture where liberty has not yet begun, or 
to one where emancipation js complete : organic necessity 
is beneath them ; free sanctity is above them ; a creature, to 
be applauded^ must be njore than a 'creature; a God, to be 
(in any strict sense) praised^ must be less than a God. 
These sentiments are replaced, at such an elevation, by the 
several 'degrees of admiration^ love, and worship, towards 
^which the ethical feelings ever aspire and in which they 
ultimately merge. They would be simply aasthetic senti- 
ments, as if dra^n forth merely by the koXou unqualified by 
the dyaOoUj were they cut off from the path by which they 
are approached, and left alone at their insulated height • 
and the Hellenic philosophy exhibits this type of feeling to- 
wards heavenly beings, as constitutionally beautiful, ^as pro- 
totypes "and abodes of the true and fair and good, rather 
than as, tinctured with any proper character. The strong 
hold which the Christian conception has of Holiness and* 
Righteousness^ as predicates of God, arises from the fact that 
it approaches Him along the pathway of •humanity, and 
’ contemplates both the Divine perfection and the saintly 
rest as if it were the contrast and outcome of a conflict of 
moral alternatives, and resembled the repose in which a pro- 
bationary drama issues. Nof, of course, that any Christian 
supposes God to be susceptible of temptation, or to have 
attained His infinite perfection through antecedent Steps of 
inward self-discipline. Did we contemplate Him as Abso- 
lute, and present Him to our thought in metaphysical soli- 
tude, put of all relation to the spirits of created beings, we 
should be obliged to conceive of Him ag perfect, not by 
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determination of character, but by necessity of nature*; the 
negative element requisite for ev^ ethical conception, the 
antagonism to something resisted and Objected, would be 
wanting ; and the evangelical* and the heathen Theism 
would be without further essentiaP distinction. But Cfifis- 
tianity knows nothing of this ‘absolute God,’ detached from 
the living world : it takes Him up (if I may say so) in mediis 
rebus^ and finds Him sympathising with the struggPes of 
tempted souls, taking sides with their fidelity to good and hid- 
ing His countenance frofh their inclinations to evil, and so 
identifying His life with a conflict from which, in His own 
essence, He might remain’ aloof.^ Nor is it possible to 
recognise this sympathy with human probation, without in 
some way carrying up the contrasted light and shade of 
moral distinctions into His own inmost being. The only 
question is, how to concei^^ny shadow there, and hold 
the idea of a^contrast at all ? Is it not impossible that the 
faintest evil should be in Him? Perhaps the natural answer 
of Christian feeling would be. Morally impossible most 
Assuredly it is : but naturally^ or otherwise than by preferen- 
tial affection, not so ; the idea of the alternative evil cannot 
be denied to Him, without'limiting His view of possibilities; 
the power to realise it, were He intent upon it, can still less 
be questioned ; that He rejects it from His personal deter- 
“^mination, and throws His living sympathy into the strife of 
finite minds against it, expresses His active repugnance to 
it. Only by regarding Him first as bearing holy partnership 
in the conflicts of our humanity, does the Christian faith 
carry the ethical colouring into the secret places of His 
being, and by adhering to the relative view, avoid the blanch- 
ing effect of cold metaphysic flight. And so, of all depen- 
dent orders of spiritual beings : however raised above the 
personal sense of temptations such as ours, they must be 
conceived by us to feel them, as it were, at second hand, 
through an appreciative sytilpathy ; else would their nature 
SQGgn wholly foreign to the mor^l sphere ; and awaken in us 
a neutral wondet, rlther than an aspiring reverence. With 
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the reservation, however, that we thus save the moral 
essence irT higher beings, 'it is true that their characteristic, 
in our conceptionj*is the entire coincidence of the pruden- 
tial ol-der with thfe moral, st) that the probationary conflict 
disappears. • . 

On the whole, then, any discrepancy between the two 
scales involves self-variance and trial ; the sharpness of 
j:emptation is proportioned to the extent of the discrepancy. 
The ^discrepancy may vanish and peace be attained, by 
either term merging in the other. In the one case, the 
moral nature, as distinguished from the spontaneous, goes 
out' by degradation at the k)wer dhd ; in the other, by 
apotheosis at the higher. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer arrives at a conclusion so nearly re- 
sembling in its ferms the statement here presented, that it 
may serve to illustrate both^if w^e look at their points of 
agreement and difference. In his ‘ Data of Ethics ’ he ex- 
pounds his theory respecting the origin of the sense of moral 
obligation ] and closes the section with the following infer- 
ence ; — . • 

‘ This remark implies the tacit conclusion, which will be to 
most very -startling, that the sens^ of duty or moral oblign 
tion is fransitory, and will diminish as fast as moraTisation 
increases. Startling though it is, this conclusion may be 
satisfactorily defended. Even now, progress tow^ards the' 
implied ultimate result is traceable. The observation. is not 
infrequent that persistence in performing m duty ends in 
'making it a pleasure ; and this amounts to the admission' 
that while at first the motive contains an element of coer- 
cion, at last this element of coercion dies out, and the act is 
performed without any copsftousness of &eing obliged to 
perform it. The contrast between the youth on whom 
diligence is enjoined, and the man of business so absorbed 
in affairs that he cannot be induced to relax, shows us how 
the doing of work, originally under the consciousness that 
it oughf to be done, may '^^eventually cease to have |ny 
such accompanying coiiscidusness. Sometimes, indeed, the 
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relation comes to be reversW ; and the man of business 
persists in work from pure love of at, when told thaft he ought 
not. Nor is it thus with self-regarding faelings'only. That 
the maintaining and protecting of wife by husband often 
result solely firona feelings directly gratified by these acti^rtis, 
without any thought of must , and that the fostering of 
children by parents is in many cases made an absorbing 
occupation without any coercive feeling of ought ^ are 
obvious truths which show us that even now, with sorpe oi 
the fundamental other-regarding duties, the sense of obliga- 
tion has retreated into the background of the .mind. And 
it is in some degree with other-regarding duties of a 
higher-kind. Conscientiousness has in many outgrown that 
stage in which the sense of a compelling power is joined 
with rectitude of action. The truly honest man, here and 
there to be found, is not only without thought of legal, 
religious, or^ social compulsion, when he discharges an 
equitable claim on him ; but he is without thought of self- 
compulsion. He does the right thing with a simple feeling 
of satisfaction in doing it ; and is indeed impatient if any- 
thing prevents him from having the satisfaction of doing it. 

‘ Evidently then, with complete adaptation to *the social 
state, that element in the moral consciousness whidh is ex- 
pressed by the word obligation will disappear 
^ At first view this may seem to reaffirm, only in better 
language, precisely the doctrine of our last few paragraphs. 
And the impiession is thus far correct; that in both 
instances the change of character described inyolves a cessa- 
tion, in the agent, of all ideas of conflict in^ealising his- 
higher aim, so that his best becomes his easiest ; and to live 
on the lines of least resistance pi his own nature is at the 
same time to live according to the law of universal nature. 
We are agreeSi about the fact that from a duty performed at 
first against the grain the jeluctance is remOi^ by steady 
persistence, and no centrifiigai desire any longer tends to 
deflect us, But in ’the interpretation of tins fact a difference 
> I>aU of Etbits. chan. viL fi xa7. I ad. 
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arises, which becoroes apparent when we ask, ‘What are 
the opposites between 'vs^ich the subsiding conflict takes 
place ? ’ Mr. Spencer ^ill reply, ‘ It is between our wishes 
and a sensible coercion ab ^xtra, or/ as he expresses it, ‘that 
^^%oral compulsion ” whieh consists in a cmisciousness of sub- 
ordination to some external agency P The duel has to be 
fought out between an inward impulse and an outward con- 
straint.^ Instead of this, I have preferred to speak of both 
the combatants in this strife as among the inward impulses 
of the mind itself, alike awakened by the external conjunc- 
ture, alike co-present in the internal consciousness, and 
contrasted therefore, nothin their seal: within and beyond the 
Ego, but in their qualities as springs of action. Here, then, 
is one difference in our construction of the admitted facts. 
It is possibie, However, to treat this dilference as merely 
verbal ; and to get rid of it by saying, that Mr. Spencer’s 
‘ moral compulsion ' does not mean coerciqfi as actually 
administered frdm the non-Ego, but only our sense of a cer- 
tain coerciveness in the conduct to which we are disinclined ; 
and that is just as much an inward feeling as the opposing 
desire ; so that he could quite agree that the competitors 
and theipstrife are altogether id the ideal field. Be it so : 
then, nbxt, let us visit them there, and see how, as psycho- 
logical phenpmena, they come to be set against each other 
in so hostile a way: wherein consists their contrariety? whaf 
qualitative difference causes their repulsion ? Mr. .Spencer 
will reply, and I accept the reply. We like Ihe one, and We 
relatively di^ike the other ; we long to yield to the first 
spring; we ^shrink from going with the second. Their 
difference, therefore, is that of more or less pleasantness ; it 
is their contrasted standing •in the hedonistic quality that 
constitutes their variance; But now, this variance is, by the 
hypothesis, at last overcome; and we have furtfier to consider 
how this is aitcomplished. By what process dC>es the ^moral 
compulsion’ come to be replaced by willing spontaneity? 
Mr, Spencer teplies to this effect : * Experience, whejher 
personal or inherited, produces in us ^a consciousness 
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that the remoter effects of conduct, which from being more 
indirect and diffused are less thru§t upon our viei^ than the 
immediate, are in the long run of superi^&r importance; so 
that the general ideas of them arid the feelings towards them 
are ‘more condurave to welfare' than those which want'to 
be forthwith gratified ; and this consciousness invests them 
with an influence which at last countervails the mere blind 
intensity of momentary appetency. This change Mr. 
Spencer calls ‘ moralisation^ and regards as the defining 
essence of the ethical life r the sentiment of virtue is the 
‘ abstract idea/ picked out and unified from all the concrete 
cases of satisfied want through voluntary conduct^ and 
differs from the image of any given satisfaction only as every 
generalisation differs from its particulars. It is a ^ better 
guide/ then, to what ? To a favourable balance of pleasure ; 
and thu| is its whole superiority ; an appetite and a virtue are 
contrasfed orjjy as two grades on the hedonistic scale /the 
latter is but a higher Prudence than the forhier ; and to be- 
come moral is to be set free from imprudence. So long, then, 
as any inward conflict continues, it lies between a smaller 
and a larger figure on the list pleasantness, and discloses 
no other quality in respect^ of which the springs '’of action 
are different. And^when the conflict ends, it is siiflply the 
award of fkial advantage to foresight over blindness, as in 
^any other case of baffled ignorance ; the crown, labelled as 
the prize of Conscience, is found to be sitting on the brows 
of Intellect Tdnis is the point at which, for reasons already 
plain, I find myself obliged to. part from Mr. Spencer; and 
to affirm that the springs of action contain two sets of differ- 
ences^ the hedonistic and the moral, which cannot be psy- 
chologically resolved into one; M:hat of the former the measure 
is in their sequel, of the latter, in their principle; that in 
the same pair, The member that is first in the one|H(easure may 
be last in the other; that just in this, and iUrt in the re- 
latively high and low figures oif each scale, taken by itself 
aloi^e, consists the Conflict of temptation ; and that in the 
persistent recc^nition by the will of the moral precedences, 
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regardiess of the fjJeaaurabk, arises the inward surrender and 
paciikation ifl which the oonfiict dies. The story therefore 
ends, not in givingiidie laurel to Prudence, and adomu^ her 
widi a stolen title to ediicaJ Tights she can never vindicate ; 
hTft; on the contra:iy, with«the advance of h^ white that 
she may lay down her arms and tender her unconditional 
submission. 

Is ^t* then, true that when the conflict, thus interpretedf, 
subsides and temptation is no longer felt, the ^ sense of duty ^ 
mi;st disappear? Of course, if you choose artificially to 
limit the word ^ Duty ’ to still unwilling decision, the 
question is answered before it is aSked • you bargain for 
conflict as part of the word’s meaning. But though the 
conception is born amid the experiences of inward conflict, 
it will survive th5m ; simply because it needs no more than 
the idea and possibility of lapse which are ineffaceab^j^rom 
the “memory and consciousness of a progressive* moral 
'nature. A right^ct does not cease to .be my duty because 
I do it willingly; nor am I unconscious of doing what I 
ought because I also am doing what I would ; my con-t 
science does not perish the moment my wishes are in 
harmony with it. The mind wltich is thus at peace with 
itself is 5till the seat of the same springs of action, with full 
consciousness of their respective worths ; and is still called, 
ip every case of choice, to give effect to that consciousness' 
and go with the better impulse. Unless, therefore, you are 
prepared to say that th# conditions of choiceithemselves will 
■cease, and leave only *a spiritual automaton,’ so that 
perfected mind is tantamount bo no mind at all, you must 
admit that the relative apprehensions of right, i. e. ‘ the 
sense of duty,’ can never bereft of exercise. What is 
really attained to by the finished nature is, an entire 
r parallelism ^between the relations of the prudential and 
those of the moral scale. But there is in this nothing to 
destroy the felt gradations of either; we continue to like 
this, that, and the other, with various intensities; ^e 
continue to revert this, that, and the other, with various 
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degth of homage: that the two orders of feelings meet 
upon the same objects does not identify them ; and should 
I come to wish- always and only what right, then, more 
than ever, shall I lcn®W4i^itJs not because I wish it that it 
is right. The moral stand out for m6" as 

enduring realities ; the proportionate intervals of desire 
will remain the precarious adjustment to them of a mutable 
personality. ^ 

For these reasons I cannot admit, either that an extension 
of the hedonist scale by git)wing abstractions can ever set 
up ‘ moralisation ; ' or, that ^moralisation,’ when consum- 
mated, must extinguish the ‘sense of Duty\' 

* Cf. infra, pp. 338-230. 



CHAPTER IV. 


, NATURE OF MORAL AUTHORITY, 

In Speaking of the relation among the separate springs of 
action, as they appear in the eye *of Conscience, I have 
frequently adverted to the Authority which we acknowledge 
in the higher over the lower. It is important to approach a 
little nearer to th*is feeling, and find what it contains. Not 
indeed that it is in itself other than a simple feeling, 
admitting of little analysis or explanation, ^ut on this 
very account, tlfe attempt to unfold it and produce its 
equivalents occasionally results in veiy inadequate expres- 
sions for it, which, if carelessly accepted, may confuse or 
disguise for us its real nature. These we may at least 
examine md dismiss ; and th^r removal will leave the 
genuine phrase clear of bewildering gloss and free to speak 
in its own tone to our thought# 

i. INADEQUATE INTERPRETATIONS CONSIDERED. 

, § I. Bentham's. 

“ What then is the nature of that authority which, we are 
well aware, the suggestions of honour, for instance, have 
over us against the whispofs^of perfidy? and where is its 
seat ? Is it in any sense simply subjective ; wielded 
myself over myself] the impulse of one part of the Ego 
as against the impulse of another part of the Ego? Or, 
waiving the consideration of the source whence it cotne^j 
we may present the other side of the question, and glk 
whither it goes. Does it direct its messages exclusively 
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to me in whose consciousnesj they ^peak, and say* only, 
‘ This is better for you ; whether ’for others also," I do not 
mean to tell you?' In neither of thes^ senses, as origin- 
ating from self, or as terminating in self, is the authority of 
which I speak Conceivable as a "mere ‘subjective' affair. 
If the feeling of it be, as I have endeavoured to show, a 
constant characteristic of human nature, this alone goes far 
to establish our position, Mt some additional stifength 
may perhaps be given to it by other considerations. ,It is 
the standing accusation of the Utilitarian philosophers 
against any doctrine of Conscience, that it lays down an 
arbitrary personal dogmatism as^ ground of Duty, or a 
•phantom of pretension which, being but the shadow of 
one’s self, \he self may shift away. Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as sheer ‘ ipse iixitism ^ — a fraud 
by 'which incompetent philosophers would palm their own 
tastes and fancies upon mankind. And Paley, it is well 
Imown, ridicules as futile a moral authority which a man 
can disregard if he chooses, and which leaves it his own 
" affair to give the obedience or pocket the consequences. 

Now, if nothing more were meant by these statements 
than fhat the presumed authority is simply felf in the 
individual consciousness, and is recognised only because it 
is so felt, we should admit them at once. It is exclusively 
on this ‘subjective’ report that we own and assert the 
moral claim 3 and if other credentials are demanded, we 
cannot give them, but must be content to maintain the 
sufficiency of these. The depositions of consciousness on 
this matt^ ate all we have ; but they are quite adequate to 
ftie weight they .undertake to bear. 

ff it be meant, that becausOcthe authority first turns up 
in my own^ consciousness, it is manufactured therei and 
carries with it ng weight but that of personal whim,— the 
mere accident ogf individuali^, — I cannot' accept the 
inference. It certainly stands in dii«ct eontradiction to the 
V«ry nature of the oonsOiousness itself, which dikinctly an- 
at hw over me not of my own and would 
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be quite £alse, were tkere nothing present but a controversy 
between lAy own caprices.'* tiow can that be a mere self- 
assertion of my own will, to which my own will is the first 
to bencl in homage, if nbt.to move in obedience? Bentham 
(Jeitnbes the ‘ moral-seme man ’ as a sor% of bully, intent 
on browbeating men into accepting the vfetdict he wants 
them to pronounce. But it is apparently forgotten that he 
wields against others no power that has not already pre- 
vailed with himself ; and how we are to appiy to his inner 
controversies the picture, drawn with such humorous ex- 
asperation, of his aggression upon the independence of his 
fellows, it is embarrassing to imagine. Does he manage 
himself by putting on domineering airs towards his own 
inclinations, and approaching them with some spurious 
baton of police, *which is but a painted stick of his own 
fancy ? Does he like to slap his owm likings in the face, 
and amuse himself with despotisms of which he ig himself the 
first victim ? And if the moral sentiment be no more than a 
case of sic volo^ sic jub^o^ how is it that, by rep)eal pf the 
volition, there is still no escape from the command? The* 
power that creates law is adequate to alter law; and the 
sense of amthority which we set •up for ourselves we could 
assuredfy put down for ourselves. Yet, as we are well 
aware, we can pretend to no such prerogative with respect 
to the claims of the moral consciousness : try as we may, ' 
we cannot turn lower into higher, or by enactment establish 
the obligations of perfidy. There is something here mani- 
festly beyond the play of opinionative despotism. ‘ The 
no^n of ‘‘rightness,”’ says ProfesSor Sidgwick, ‘is 
essentially positive,’ and ‘ in the recognition of conduct 
as “right” 15. involved ^'authoritative prescription; tc 
do ith’ 

Perhaps, however, it may be admitted that *the sense of 
authority is an adequate ground of obligation for myself 
who feel it ; but it may be maintained that it must have 
no further a^hcation in the criticism ami estimate^^of 
1 of Ethks, Bk..L chap. iaL.|p, pv 
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Others. That honour is nobler than fraud for me is, in this 
case, no reason fpr supposing it to be so with others ; this 
arrangement of ^he scale may possibly «be contingent on 
some persoqskl ^peculiarity, — on its b^ng my scale and not 
yours; and maycbe altered by removing into another minJ. 
The higher excellence does not then belong to the principle 
of honour, such, so as to go with it wherever it goes ; 
but only to the accidental form which it has in one'person 
and has not in another. Probably the simple\stateme/it of 
this interpretation of the ‘ subjective ^ doctrine is sufficient 
refutation of it. It no less contradicts the very nature 
of the moral feeling tftpn the former view: the authority 
which reveals itself within us reports itself, not only as 
underived from our will, but as independenf of our idiosyn- 
cracies altogether. It is an integral functfbn of the spring 
of action that wields it against all inferior members of t^e 
scale; is in^parable thence even 'in idea: transplant the 
impulse whithersoever you will, in no mind can it have 
conscious presence and free opportunity without its relative 
^.uthority reappearing with it. That authority is not an 
outward sceptre that may be dropped from its grasp, or 
laid aside like the insigifia of a monarch travelling in 
foreign lands ; but the natural language and symbol of its 
very life ani meaning, the loss of which would be the 
death of its identity. No one who feels the authority at all 
can at the same time believe that it is an egoistic peculi- 
arity, which affords him no rational ground of expectation 
from others : by one and the same operation it imposes on " 
him a duty, and invests him with a right ; and to deny the" 
reciprocity, yet hold him bound, is to retain the ghost 
of obligation, when you have* cut away that '♦postulate of a 
common human nature, which alone links if to life. In all 
our dealings With one another, nay, in all our self-knowledge 
in presence of one ano^ker, 'lye necessarily assume an 
invariable constitution of humaiiity in our separate person- 
alises, and nev^ relinquish fhis natural gtound, except 
where we are wfced from it by positive ^ridence of 
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Specialty. The burden of pfoof always lies upon those 
who would introduce a limit on this primi.tive assumption, 
and reduce the rule to an exception. But Bentham pro- 
poses to invert this order ; and sharply calls to account any 
who is so constituted as to imagine his own thoughts 
and feelings the slightest clue to other peopltS^’s ; you are to 
consider yourself perfectly unique and universally repellent, 
till you have evidence of some concordance or approxi- 
mation of nature. It is clear that suA a principle would 
invert the whole logic of our intellectual procedure in the 
mutual comparsion of notions and beliefs, and make the 
demonstrative sciences, with tfeeir a^matic maxims, the last 
residuary products after working through every topic of 
difference and debate. And a confusion equally artificial 
would accrue fiT)m a similar reading backwards of our 
ethical procedure. Now if I am justifiad in assuming 
in my ' neighbours an apprehension like my^own of the 
equality of two 'vertical angles, can any reason be given why 
X may not in like manner assume that they feel with me the 
respective ‘authority’ of honour and perfidy? The sup-i 
position of ‘subjective’ morals is no less absurd than that 
of ‘ subiertive ’ mathematics. ^ 

‘The*notion of “ought” or “moral obligation,” a^ used 
in our common ethical judgments, » does not’ (says Professor 
Sidgwick), ‘merely import (i) that there exists in the mind 
of the person judging a specific emotion (whether compli- 
cated or not by - sympathetic representation . of similar 
"emotions in other minds); nor (2) that certain rules of 
conduct are supported by penalties which will follow on 
their violation (whether such penaltigp result from the general 
liking or aversion felt for, the conduct prescribed or for- 
bidden, or from' some other source). What then, it may be 
asked, does it import? What definition cafl we give of 
“ought,” “right,” #nd other toims expressing the same 
fundamental notion? To this it might be answered that the 
notion is too elementary to admit of any foi^a^ 

‘ In our poetical judgments apd ^easofiings, it must, I 
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^wicerve, be taken as ukin^e and fomnaiysable.* And 
thcnsg}!, ‘in tbe narrowest ethical*^ sense I cannof conceive 
that I ought to do anything which at the came time I judge 
dmt I cannot do ' (so that the dbligation is individual), yet 
‘normally * I imply that the judgment is objective : thaTis, 
that what I judge ‘right/ or what ‘ought to be’ must, 
unless I am in error, be thought to be so by all rational 
beings who judge truly of the matter ^ ” • 

For my part, however, I would even venture ajittle 
further than this impersonal toncepti on in dealing with the 
egoistic explanation of the belief ifi Duty ; and would put 
Ihis simple question : " whether an insulated nature can 
be the seaf of authority at all^ and whether, by mefdy 
Splitting the mental constitution into a plurality of principileS 
or faculties, such a relation can be establfthed betwe€m it* 
superior and inferior parts ? Suppose the case of one Icwie 
, man in an atheistic world ; could there really exist any 
‘authority ’ of higher over lower within the^enclosure of his 
detached personality ? I cannot conceive it ; and did he, 
•under such conditions, feel such a thing, he would then, 
I should say, •feel a delusion, and have his consciousness 
adjusted to the wrong uni\%rse. For surely, if the sense of 
authority means anything, it means the discernfhent -of 
something higher than we, having claims on our se/f — 
‘'therefore no mere part of it ; — hovering over and trans- 
cending our personality, though also mingling with our 
consciousness find manifested through its intimations. If 1 
rightly interpret this lentiment, I cannot therefoffe stop 
within ray own limits, but am irresistibly carried on to the^ 
recognition of another than L Nor does that ‘other’ 
remain without Anther witness r*the predicate ‘higher than 
I ’ takes me yet a step beyond ; for what am I ? A person : 
‘higher’ thin whom no ^ thing' assiirediy, — ^no mete 
piienomenon^^-cSiXi be ; bufOnly another Person^ greater and 
higher and of deeper insight, ^In the stbseijce of society 
or ^hiraian companioi^I^ we^are thoa still held in the 
^ £k. L Hi. 1 i pp. S3 t S4- 
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presence of One having moral affinity with us, yd solemn 
rights over os : by retiring into ourselves, we find that we are 
transported out o^ourselves, and placed beneath the light of 
» diviner countenance. If*it be true that over a free and 
fivfhg person nothing shart of a free andJijring person can 
have higher authority, then is it certain that a ‘subjective’ 
conscience is impossible. The faculty is more than part 
and parcel of myself > it is the communion of God’s Kfe and 
guidpig love entering and abiding with an apprehensive 
capacity in myself. Here we encounter an ‘ objective ’ 
authority, without quitting our own centre of consciousness ; 
an authority wiiich at once sweeps* into the widest gener- 
ality without asking a question of our felioW-men ; for an 
excellence and sanctity which He Recognises and reports 
has its seat in eternal reality, and is not contingent on our 
accidental apprehension : it holds its quality wherever 
found, and the revelation of its authority to^ne mind is 
valid for all. Each of us is permitted to learn, in the 
penetralia of his own consciousness, that which at once 
beats him out of himself, and raises him to the station ol» 
the Father of Spirits ; and thence he is enabled to look 
down over the realm of dependent minds, and apply to 
them tfle all-comprehending law whic^ he has reachea at the 
fountain-head. If this pathway is correctly traced, from the 
moral consciousness to religious apprehension, all possible* 
excuse is taken away for treating the authority of Coilscience 
as merely personal and subjective, or even asithat of Reason, 

^ impersonally conceived ; ’ for that vWiich is real in the uni- 
versal Archetype of all Mind cannot be either an abstraction 
or an accidental phenomenon of human individuality. 

In startling contradiction to the position here laid down 
stands ^he assertion of the late Professor Green that ‘ It is 
the very essence t)f moral duty to be imposid by a man 
upon himself^ ", ’ and, but for the^bit of consulting tbe con- 
text of an author’s dicta, it would utterly dishearten nw* to 
f nd so profound and noble a thinker pronouncing 

^ Prolegomena to Ethics, Book IV. ik | 324, 354, 
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what I kad declared impossible. Th« Hegelian aptitude, 
however, for unifying contradictions is not easily baffled ; 
and, to my infinite relief, it here comes into play with such 
success as to melt opposite predioations into identity of truth. 
A man’s own is not to be linderstood here as a ^e- 

tadhed finite- individuality, that could be what, it is in pre- 
sence of its mere numerical repetitions : that he has a SelJ 
at all, and knows it, is possible simply because the uhiverse 
has an Absolute Self, or 'self-conditioning and self-distin- 
guishing mind V which comnilinicates Its^to the human be- 
ing, — the infinite to the finite spirit, — and constitutes thereby 
the knowledge of moral la\^ the expression, under tem- 
poral conditions, of an eternal perfection. A man, there- 
fore, is ‘a law unto himself,’ not by autonomy of the 
individual, but by 'self-communication of The infinite spirit 
to the soul * ; ’ and the law itself, ' the idea of an absolute 
should ig authoritative with the conscience, because it is 
a deliverance of the eternal perfection* to a mind^that has to 
grow, and is imposed, therefore, by the infinite upon the 
inite. The relation in which* this doctrine presents the in- 
tuitions of the human conscience, and the Divine perfection 
of which they are partial manifestations in life, is ii» essential 
accordince with that to which I have given mor^ direct 
theological expression. The difference- is only such as must 
always remain between a doctrine developed from the idea 
of duty and one founded on the idea, of good ; and I am not 
sure that ever^ this is not reduced belgw its legitimate 
minimiun by a free resort, irfthe ‘ Prolegomena,’ to the con- 
ception and language of obligation^ more congenial to the 
author’s personahty than to his theory*. 

The difficulty which many persons feel in accepting the 
foregoing conclusion arises, I observe, primarily from a 

e 

^ Prolegomena to Ethicfl, Book II. chap. i. i 85, p. 90. 

* Ibid. Book IV! chap. ii. ( p. 349. 

^ Ibid. Book IV. chap. u. $ 355 - , , 

* For an important ciitiqoe bwjrrbfe^or Sidgwick on the doctrine of 
the ^regoing paragraphs, see Mind , No.^XXXlX, pp. 434, 435 ; and 
foT the anthor'a defence the next No. of the same F-efiew. 
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scruple abotit the initial proposition : I will therefofe restate 
it in a form which I havb given to it elsewhere \ and en- 
deavour to clear of indistinctness and doubt, ‘An ab-' 
sj?lutely solitary individual, ff invested with power of various 
acffon and disposition, ^ight affect himself for better or 
worse by what he d.d, but would be subject ft) no obliga- 
tion and incur no guilt. The harm he occasioned would be 
a bluhder and not a sin ; the good which he earned would 
prove his wisdom, not his virtue.’ ‘Surely,’ it is objected, 

‘ if this Robins ocNtrusoe in a desert world were to sink into 
the brut^j instead of becomirkg more of a man, he would be 
doing wrong, as well as foolishly.’ 'Perhaps so, if he be a 
Robinson Crusoe 3 because he will bring into his solitude a 
consciousness of all the springs of action, with their signifi- 
cant differehces, which belonged to his previous hunian and 
Divine relations. But this is not the case which I put. 
The hypothesis supposes the total absence h-onuthe universe 
of any personal nhture, or even sentient nature, but his own i 
then I say, if his nature is in correspondence with reality 
beyond it, he will feel no duty ; and versd, if he has any* 
consciousness of duty, he suffers under illusion. 

To takt the simplest case fii%t, let us assume that the 
happiness of his which he may enhance or impair varies 
only in quantity, and, though coming from numerous objects, 
is homogeneous and subject to a common measure. Then,* 
when from two instincts or passions the offer comes of a 
protracted mild satisfaction or an intense immediate one, 
with a balance in favour of th? former, the of taking 
the latter is obvious ; but the of doing so cannot be 
affirmed with any intelligible meaning. Hjw is he bound to 
make the other choice ? ‘ Obligation ’ is a relative tehn, im- 

plying somewhere a corresponding olaim of right : i.e. it 
takes two to establish an obligation. To whom then is the 
lUeged obligation upon the agent to take the* larger amount 
3f pleasure? For here there are not except indeed the 
:wo springs of action ; and these are not two agent^ nor ^re 
^ Relation between Ethics and Religion, p. 5, 
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liity ageitt and patient, between whom Obligation can subsist : 
^ley are but two phenomena ; and®a phenomenon cannot be 
subject of duty. You will say, perhaps, is to himself thdX 
the obligation lies to choose the more fruitful lot. By 
the hypothesis, «however, he is the person that bears The 
obligation ; Stnd carmot also be the person whose presence 
imposes it : it is impossible to be at once the upper and the 
nether millstone. Personality is unitary ; and in occupying 
one side of a given relation is unable to be also in the either. 
In order to constitute for him an obligatibn, as between the 
two impulses, he must have two selves, one for each ; but 
the very essence of the problem^ depends on their both 
appearing in one and the same self-consciousness, befor^ 
pne and the same Will; a pair of phenomena co-present in 
an identical subject. To speak, therefor^, of the self as 
dual is only an inexact way of describing two conditions of a 
single personality, — its apperceptions of different feelings; 
and if you affirm a duty, you again thr6w us upon the 
absurdity of a duty-bound phenomenon. Shall we gain 
^anything better, if^ by a change of phrase, we say that, ii^ 
experiencing the preferable impulse, the true ^^^is there; 
in experiencing the other, S. false Self ; and that the latter is 
bound to yield to the former? To determine what this 
really means, consider how we are to know the true Self 
"from the false. There are two tests conceivable, (i) As 
th^ individual, divided [ex l^othesj^^ a^gainst himself, leaves 
you in doubt, you may go round and consult other samples 
of the sajne nature, and r^um with the discovery of its 
commcHi ^sence or selfhoods This test, requiring a plurality 
of members of the same type, is inapplicable to our case of 
a lonely beijig. ( 2 ) You may consult the l<mg run of the 
individual, and identify him with his more frequent rather 
than his less Sequent state. Here, rro doubt, you will find 
it accord with his nature in the, long run to take the more 
rather than the lesapf offered pleasure ; and so, the true self 
be that which exejrcises this preference. Admitting that 
a sense may thus be found to {ffiraseology, I must yet 
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observe that it doestiot help ftie required conclusion. For, 
a predominant preference 'of the greatef pleasure over the less 
is a Prudential ckaracteristic, not a Moral ; and where he' 
misses it, the agent has indeed to regret an error, but not to re- 
peat of a sin. The difference, therefore, betw een the S(M:alled 
true and false self reaches no further than tfe^t between the 
sound and the mistaken economist of personal satisfactions. 

Perhaps, however, the missing moral element may turn 
op, i^ we now take into account what is dai^ed as a second 
dimension of plesisures, viz. their quality^ as well as their 
quantity. There may be no obligation to take the larger 
; and yet there may be ^ obligation to take the higher 
Mnd, Waiving for the momfpt all objection to this second 
dimension, let us put this proposition to the test employed 
with the former" one. There is an obligation.^ you say, to 
take the higher quality of pleasure, in preference to the 
greater quantity. To whom then is this due ? ^ Surely, only 
to himself ; thei^ is no one else to be wronged \ he, and he 
alone, is the loser ; and the article which he loses is pleasure^ 
And are not his pleasures his own concern ? If he takes thr 
cheapest lot, regardless of their being ^shoddy instead of 
whole wool, what more can yoif charge upon him than im- 
prudence or bzwi taste ? By importing a distinction of finer 
or more jimlgar iQto human satisfactions, you do not step 
into the region of morals, but only change the field of extra*' 
moral good. If the ItdBan wiffi his delicate appetite enjfeys 
his simple maccaroni, while the Welshman oannot relish his 
dinner without his leeks, or the Bohemian his without his 
' garlick, the first is of finer perception ; but the coarser taste 
of the others violates no obligation, and, if open to challenge, 
is so not as a guilt, but onl^ as a mistake, which an extended 
expa'ience will detect. All that you can say to anyone 
under such conditions is, ‘You do not make tfie best oftht 
resources of your nature : ' and he may answer, ‘ Perhaps 
not ; but I am the only sufierer by the waste, and am there- 
fere a S(|tMmderer only, not an offender ; I wrong no 
myself; and am simply a poc^er econonust' 
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Thus, relative quality in that which is purely mine am 
under my will (as plehsure is) carries in it no authority^ bui 
remains still in the optional field. Onlyiwherc the relative 
quality speaks to me also as o^er my will, and the highei 
term is above, n«t only the lower term as a phenomenon ifi 
myself, but myself in which both appear, does authority make 
itself felt; i. e. in the morally higher quality is implicitly' im 
volved the presence of communicated preference "from a 
superior mind. If, theVefore, you suppose the lonely^ man 
^11 to be affected by a duty in relation to his several im- 
pulses, it is because, you assume them to carry in them still 
the implication contairfed in ^rour own, as framed for the 
relations of a social and Divine world. 

I cannot be content to use, even for argument’s sake, the 
assumption of two dimensions of pleasure, Vithout again in- 
sisting on its fallaciousness. If there are soHs of pleasure, 
they must fee something more than pleasure ; each must 
have its differentia added on to whdt suffices for the genus ; 
and this addition canmot be pleasurable quality, else it ^ould 
"not detach anything from the genus : to mark a species at 
all, it must be anr extra-hedonistic quality*. And each «ort 
must ^ve its own ; and lo far as one is preferable, as a 
kind, to another, it is so in virtue of what it has olker than 
pleasure; and the comparison of them all inter se, considered 
as different kinds, must turn upon their several extra- 
hedonistic qualities. All that they have ftotn the genus is 
quantitative; and till you get beyond the pleasurable as 
such, quality does not exist. 

o § 3. Palefs. 

So much for Benthatu’s charge of ' ipse-dixitisml ^P^le/s 
challenge of the * autl|ority ' of Conscience is essentially 
different in principle, though thCu^me in result His ques- 
tion is not, 'What is the authority of your conscience to me?' 
biit> ‘What is the authority of any man’s conscience to him- 
self? ? ^ Given, thp faculty and all the jcectiments it carries^ 
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why should not I dt> as I like, in spite <5f it ? Be it a real 
angel with a flaming swoiti, or be it a scarecrow dressed up 
by the moral philosophers, it is anyhow a thing that, with 
adequate courage, may be f^ced ; and if I choose to defy it, 
and to think nothing of* the worst it can* do, what then ? 
Hare I not slipped through your fingers, andjeft you with 
jptoiifing more to' say to me?^ What more then, let us ask, 
^uld Paley have to say in such a case, to eke out our 
of ‘ authority ? ’ — He tells us, with his ^sual distinct-* 
*ness ; he would fall back: on the proclamation of ftitnr^ 
punishmeniand reward. This,^ however, be its efficacy what 
it may, is no exclusive ^vantage flf his doctrine ; it is a 
resource equally available for fbc ‘ moral-sense man/ whose 
idea is inseparable, and alone is inseparable, from the be- 
lief in- a retribufory judgment. The controversy lies, not 
between the mbrnentary ideal sense of right and wroirg, and 
the palpable apprehension of reward and punishment ; but 
between the bai^ calculation of sentient pleasure and pain 
on the one hand, and the same prospect seen through 
solemn lights of conscience, as the fulfilment of secret 
foreboding, the expression of eternal holiness, the answer 
ing outwsrrd award to an inward verdict long recor(fcd on 
the felf merits of the case. Even if we admit the worst 
that Paley can say, viz. that, after all, you must come in the 
end to plain heaven and hell, it still does not follow that it 
is as well to bfegin with them at once and trouble ourselves 
nothing else. It makes all the difference whether, in 
'yoUr conflict with sin, this is your front and sole battalion, 
•or whether it is your concealod reserve. Eiourish it b^ore 
the eyes as a mere menace and bfibe proffered by sovereign 
power, and do you think. that those whom it scares and 
tempts j^vill be the noblest and mQst generous souls ? Is 
not tl\e controversy between God aiM man then plainly pot 
upon the footing of a coarse trial of strength, arwl submitted 
to *the test of relative determination and daring ? And if 
some Safan’s will refuses to bend before a threatemng God, 
and had rather ‘reign in bell than serve in heaven, \ how 
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'wiil tht Utilitarians deal with* him ? ‘ What more have they 
to say to him ? * What has tfecome of thcir^ ultimate 
‘mithority'P But can we doubt that many, who would 
thite harden their feces as flitft against this coercion of 
interest, are accessible all the white to any loving voice tiiat 
can interpret their inward misgivings, an^J stir up thek 
slumbering reverence for a life better than their own ? What 
indeed is Christian conversion, what the Pauline ’ escape 
firpm Law into Gospel, what the dehverance by faith ^hxHa 
fehe bondage of fear into the joy of trust and love, but precisely 
an exchange of the crushing sanctions of mere hairiness 
and misery for the higlfer spiritual dynamics on which Paley 
throws contempt, — the sense of a Divine kindred and 
Divine likeness, and the free self-precipitation into unioa 
with all that is revered by the faithful souf and set aloft by 
God in heaven ? For the truth is, the mere sentient pleasure 
or pain on •which we are advised to fall back is precisely 
what men feel to be their own concern, arid, in the absence 
of any moral sense, think they may deal with as they please ; 
and if they choose to take their chance with it, they exercise 
a right, interference with which they wiH resent. But the 
sufferings of guilt, — its rembrsc and humiliation, it^cowardice 
and forebodings, — are just what each man knows hf has no 
right to stifle and escape : however able to do so by spasms 
of self-rallying, or artifices of self-forgetfulness, he feels him- 
self here in the presence of elements which are not placed 
at his disposal^ and which are doubly incurred the very 
attempt to shtfcn them. Strip away the moral aspect and' 
ocaiip^exiofi of pain and pleasure, and every semblance a# 
^ atithodty * is gpne from them, and they sink to a business 
: the (me thing that lends them an acknowfedged 
maje^ and draws the homage from hearts is the light 
with which ^^onsdcnce invests them. 

That it is not the * Sanctions ' duty that commend it to 
us as our duty is obvious, both from their notorious failure 
wkm tmsupported by the conscience nr disproportt^ited to 
litt frimi maizvcmsexiit JDims riiou^ and speech. 
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If we only teH the intending ciUprit, as a piece of informa- 
tion, ^Ygu wi7/ suffer for* this if you do it,’ we make no 
moral appeal, but«address simply his interests* If he is 
visited with excessive punishment, the moral sympathy of 
c&stfrvers goes over from«the punisher tp the offender; 
when all men ^plauded J. S. Mill’s defiant welcome of a 
hypothetical Divine wrong, — ‘ to hell I will go I ’ And in 
expressing their conception of a Divine moral government 
of the world, men are not content to say, ^ (Jod wi// deal 
with us according to our works ; ’ but ‘ God must needs deal 
(i, e. in virtue of His inherent perf€ction\'wii\i us according to 
our works.’ This it is which 4 :onstitutes the idea of Justice 
in God, i.e. an inward rule of Right which directs the action 
□f His power and determines the distribution of good and 
evil; and which*first elevates into ^Authority’ what else 
would operate only as a necessity or a bribe. How com^ 
pletely the dignity and glory of the world dep&nd on our 
finding this moral colouring in the ultimate background of 
all being is nobly expressed in the words of Socrates ; ‘ If 
the rulers of this universe do not prefer the just man to the 
unjust, it is better to die than to live^.’ 

We may, therefore, meet Pale)fs charge with direct con- 
tradictioh of both its parts, and say that ^ authority ’ belongs 
not in the least to any mere happiness and misery; and 
that ^ it does belong altogether to the indications of the 
moral sense. In fact, the case imagined by him is simply 
absurd and self-destructive. He first supposes a man to. 
fiave a moral sense and to fall under its lash ; and then 
supposes him to snap his fingers at the wounds, and put 
up with them as ^ much sentient uneasiness, — a thing 
possible only on condition, of his having no moral sense* 
The only truth I can find implied in Paley’s statem®it is 
this : that if there were no award of retributoiy happmesa 
and sufferipg, the authority of the moral law would be cur- 
taifed of its adequate feuppqjts. This is freely admitted} 
not, howver, because right and wrong are revesdi^ aijd 
■ * Quoted by ^dgwick, p. 504* 
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even in themselves distinguished, only by theif consequences^ 
and, by erasure of these, would be equalised | but be-* 
cause, with our reflective knowledge ofathe better and the 
worse are connected secret aughries of joy^nd anguish, the 
failure and falsehood of which wo^ld throw discredit oii the 
whole announcement of the inner oracle. 

Thus it would aeem to be a fatal thing for the opponents 
of a Moral Sense to allow the faculty to be there,) If -there, 
it is manifestly adequate to its alleged function, of reporting 
right and wrong to us with an authority revealing their 
nature, and belonging to <io appeal addressed to our self- 
love. The only resource for the utilitarian who has admitted 
our statement of psychological experience is to say that, 
though such may be the contents of the facts, their evidence 
is. false, and there is nothing in the objective universe 
corresponding to these subjective representations. To this 
scepticism respecting the veracity of any one human faculty 
no answer can be given, except by pointing to the absurd 
consequences of its equally legitimate application to another, 
There is as much ground, or as little, for trusting to the 
report of the moral faculty, as for believing pur perceptions^ 
in regard to an exterrj^l ’^orld, or our intellect, -^respecting 
the Illations of number and dimension, Whatev^ bk the 

* authority ’ of Reason respecting the true, the same i$ the 

* authority' of Conscience for the right and good, 

^ § 3- Other Accounts. 

On some other forms of conception employed, especially 
among continental philosophers, to characterise the title of 
the moral law, t would make remark or two. . It is often 
spoken of as invested with the authority of the w/u?/e over 
the part ; soinetimes in the sense of society over the individual ; 
at others, ^iiife in its completeness over t^^/nomentary interest; 
often, of humanity, ^as a, type with its ownSdeoJ, over the par^ 
Hmlar cases of imperf^t approximation. The first of thes^ 
accounts finds expression in Goethe’s lines : 
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* Immer Btrftbe zum flanzen, unci du selber kein Gonzes 

-Werdp, als dienendes GHed schliess’ an ein Ganzcs dich an\’ 

*tt is essentially tlie Hegelian view, which, while setting up 
4€lf-reaIisation the imperative end, regards the self as 
unrealised so long and so far as it is detached and fails '*to 
find its own functions, not simply in an embracing social 
organism, but in an infinite whole, with which the per- 
sonal will becomes identified ^ 

The second is represented by Mr. Leslie"^ Stephen, with 
whom * moral laws are statements of essefitial conditions of 
social welfare;’ and their ‘authority^’ as felt, depends upon 
the agent “having ‘certain instincts,’ viz. a reverence for so- 
cial welfare. Without this he may obey extrinsic interest 
or coercion, butjowns no moral authority ^ ’ 

The third forms an important part, though not the whole, 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s interpretation of ‘authority.^ By 
*the relative autljority of motives ’ he means the*comparativ’e 
influence which they exercise over the conduct of a living 
being ; and he shows that, in the course of human develop- 
ment, the simple animal instincts, with their proximate satis- 
factions, are discovered to conduce less to self-preservation 
than th^ ideas of sensations to cc/tiffe, which again aje sur- 
passed by ideas of those ideas, and so on into more complex 
and ideal conditions ; and thus the ultimate and generalised^ 
satisfactions continually gain upon the momentary and con- 
crete ; and the consciousness of this law of experience gives 
a presumption in favour of the remoter outlook and the 
more compound motive as a guide to self-preservation. This 
prepossession on its behalf is its ‘authority.’ Mr. Spencer, 
however, adds to this chief element of m»ral influence the 
ideal effects left upon the rftind by the coercive enforcement 
of moral rules, through laws and sentiments, human and 
Divine : but while the former factor perpetually grows, the 

. ^ Vier JahreszeiteQ, Herbst. 45, Werke, I. p. ^4, 

* See Bradley’s. Ethical Studies, Essay II. ^ 

' • Science of Ethics,, chap. xi. H ^ PP- 44* j 44*^ 
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latter he regards as a temporiy partner, sure to retreat and 
disappear * * - 

The fourth phrase expresses the ground of ‘ authority ' on 
which several ethical schools haVe taken their stand. When 
t^^t condensest*the moral 'imperative’ into the rule, “^So 
act that the principles of your will might serve as a system 
of universal legislation V he controls the individual by the 
type of the kind, and insists on the personal will conforming 
itself to the ideal of the .universal. And if he is not ^ per- 
fect example of the formula as I have stated it, it is only 
because his 'Universal’ is- more extensive than humanity^ 
and goes dlit to embrace the whole range of reasonable Will 
in the universe. This, however, makes no difference in the 
essence of the doctrine, viz. that the perfection of the kind 
determines the right for the individual. Wifh Richard Rothe 
the Law of Human Nature steps into the place of this wider 
conception 4>f All ratit)nal nature, and prescribes authorita- 
tively the duty of each man : he states it*as a postulate of 
Morals, that ' each single nature must be rectified in con- 
formity with the conception of Man in himself [an sick)^ i.e. 
with universal Man, or (as we shall henceforth express it) 
with universal humanity.’ •'It is true,’ he adds, 'the human 
individual can do no more than fulfil his human functions 
Linder the given conditions of his concrete individuality ; 
levertheless, he can and must, without prejudice to his par- 
:icular individuality, fulfil them at the same time under the 
:onditions determined for universal humanity, i. e, fulfil 
:hem under fhe conditions of his particular individuality, as' 
% dcterinined by the universal humanity 
No one of these forms of expression seems to me to go 
:o the pith of the matter ; though I am far from saying that 
they may not symbolise it to the mind that resorts to some 
me of them. They all present a relation between two 

^ Data of Ethics, chap, vii, partuilarly §§ 42, 43. 

* Kritik der praktiwcneii Vernuaft, L i. 1, § 4, Lehrsatti HI, ^ 7 
Rpf^oikraaz nnd Schuhert^^B. VIII. pp. 136^ i4i« 

» Rathe, Th^ipgiache Ethil^ 158, 
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terms, a large and a and lodge the ‘authority’ in the 

former; and in all of them, the small is not outside the 
large, but embracdti within it. And, these things being sup- 
posed, we are told to look for our gucesitum, viz. ‘authority,’ 
iti the large. Is it qualifTed to yield this rrtuk ? 

In the first phrase, — ‘whole and part,’ — nothing else is 
supposed than the data just stated; so that the authority 
oughf to come out of the mere largeness of the containing 
term^as compared with the contained; and he felt by any 
conscious constituent of a mere mechanical whole^ or aggre- 
gate. Yet it is obvious that you might search for ever in 
the relative bulk of such g. thing without alighting upon the 
notion of authority ; and even if, begging the loan of gravi- 
tation, you add the idea of relative mass^ all that you gain 
will be, that in Ihe reciprocal attraction of particles, you 
dynamically subordinate the small term, and count it as a 
minority. This may explain why, if i1i»be consck)US, it feels 
itself the lesser ^power^ but not why it confesses inferior 
right. 

The second phrase, ‘ Society and the individual,’ — though 
of much wider connotation, has been taken for little more 
than ‘w^dle and part;' i. e. the individual has beeq con- 
ceived as a given integer, rounded off in his separate 
personality, and Society as the mere crowd of such figures 
assembled on a certain area. So long as this conception, — 
of Society as an aggregate, — is adhered to, the change from 
the first to the second form of phrase has "no value, and 
relieves no objection. The two related terms differ only in 
cumulation of force, without any approach to differentiation 
of authority. If by Society be meant merely an aggregate 
of separate piersons, the fSower which their concurrent votfs 
possess against a single voice does not at all represent the 
prerogative of right with regard to wrongf It is not because 
there may be ten thousand suffrages on one side and only 
one on the other, that the reluctant will is bound tp suc- 
cumb ; for no population of rascals ^ can acquire rigirts 
against the goodness of one upright man ; clamour as they 
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may (a6 the Stoic6 said), he is the king and they the slaves. 
Mere magnitude has no moral quality; and^what is not 
justified in the individual acquires no pfiea by multiplying 
itself into a crowd. Mr. Stephen, however, is free from this 
mechanical conception, and distirifctly treats Society as an 
organism^ in which the parts do not become complete, i. e. 
attain their totality of functions, except in relation to the 
whole; so that their self-preservation is dependent oh the 
social self-preservation, and must include this as 'its <must 
essential condition* This doctrine is an immense advance 
upon the previous one ; and if it were carried out to its 
legitimate teleological implication? (which aje wrapped up 
in the conception of organic existence), it coufd be brought 
very near to what we want. But he only applies it far 
enough to explain the growth of social affections parallel 
with the personal instincts of self-conservation, and capable 
of transcending tbeA; and leaves the question between 
them, in case of conflict, to be one strength alont, — with- 
out other authority to decide the alternative between self- 
preservation and self-sacrifice. 

The third form of phrase presents us only with the 
difference between long and short-sighted prud&nce, and 
misses the idea of moral authority altogether. As that 
difference would still have place in a rational constitution 
purely wmnoral, it has nothing to do with the ground of 
duty, 

A much neafer approach to a’defensible meaning is gained 
by the fourth variety of phrase : and this, dt is fair to say, 
^V€S the sense prevailingly intended by German writers. It 
is not absurd tq affirm that the individual is bound to re- 
spect his nature, and that from his single pdtsonaiity a certain 
homage is due to the evident idea and essence of humanity 
at large. The selltiment is' not altogether fanciful, which 
attributes a certain treachery to one who, as we say, abuses 
his nature, and wilfully mars its ideal. Still, if thefi« phrases 
ar« to be charged witk any d^nite meaning, rfr can only be 
by giving a realutk i^rmretation to that ^ humanity ’ which 
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we speak of hurt land insulted by sin. Were it nothing 
but a generalised notion,* a figment of thought kbstracted 
from particular mAi, we could owe it no allegiance ; a mere 
shorthand formula of the epitcmiising intellect cannot be the 
object of any duty. But ftie language becomes intelligible, if 
we may regard the ideal of human nature As a distinct type 
of thought in the Divine mind, communicated as a standard 
of asj5iration to ours. Presented thus, riot as a private spoil 
glear^d from the actual, but as a Divine datum revealed 
from the possible, it stands invested with the personal 
authority of the Supreme Holiness ; and behind the august 
image of a per^ct and hs^rmonious rfianhood is secretly felt, 
if not openly Seen, the infinite Inspirer of all harmony and 
good. Whatever power there is ki the words ^humanity,’ 

* society,’ ‘ nation,’ to move our reverence and affection, is 
due to their being not mere abstractions to our minds, but 
symbols of concrete serai-personal realities, noU larger only 
but higher than ourselves, and ^ containing the hidden 
presence and authority of the revealer of all law. No other 
reason can be given why the wAo/e should be obeyed by the^ 
part : for, more comprehensive scope so far from carrying 
with it greater moral weight, that the order is usually the 
reverse! the animal attributes do not give the law to fiuman 
nature, though found in it and spreading far beyond it : it is- 
the essence found in the fewest that wields Divine superi-* 
ority over natures wider but less intense. Be it remembered 
therefore that, when the right of the w^hole 9ver the part is 
set up, it is not .any relation of si^e that is meant, but the 
'relation between. //^ ideal of a Kind and the actual of an in- 
dividual That ideal, far from being identified with the 
average mass of the race, may be rarely even approached, 
and presented only in one or none ; but as a potential uni- 
versality and Divine limit of, tendency, it recommends itself 
to us as a general type, and is called ' the whole,* In this 
sense, it falls back into the Divine nature, and its ^ authority ^ 
coalesces with that which we have already traced* T^t 
authority then is jiot subjective, but objective ; not vested 
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fe ideas, Imt residing in a Fersm; not rep;rescnted by mere 
numbers against one, but by the perfect type against the 
imperfect copy, ^ ^ ^ 

■ * 

ii, WHETHER OBLIGATION CAN BE TRANSCENDED. 

The foregoing account of Authority determines the 
measure of God’s claim uppn us. It is coextensive, with 
the authority revealed to us, i. e. with the range of the moral 
consciousness. We therefore strictly owe to Him conformity 
with our own ideal. S^iort oi this, we fail of our due, and 
incur positive demerit, .Attaining it with ever such exacti- 
tude, we simply fulfil our obligation, and can pretend to ^ 
merit before Him. To surpass it, He doe^ not ask us; for 
it is the limit of our possibility ; unless indeed, by past 
unfaithfulness, we have already lowered our appointed 
standard, and contracted the boundary tb which He had 
left a nobler sweep.* In such case, it certainly is not for us 
to take advantage of our own wrong, and demand that our 
guilt shall chdbse our law. This rule fixes, with precision, 
the true mia-point between the presumptuous* legalism, 
which' allows of meritorious works that may make God our 
debtor, and the despairing doctrine which denies every- 
thing to humanity, because short of the standard of infinite 
holiness. It is not His personal and absolute ideal, by 
which we aret^to be tried; but His communicated and 
relative ideal, implanted ^ our humanity, so far as He has 
permitted it to dawn on each of us. Beyond this, we are 
at present out of relation to Him, and not less foreigners to 
His moral rule than we are .to His intellectual life in 
matters transcending even the guess of our reason. But 
this relative standard is high pnough, alas J to justify the 
deepest humiliation that, like Christian, is not abject. 
If not even the vainiest can at heart admire themselves^ if 
aU^men who are truly attracted to a moral life see a better 
Ijw: Ihey. do, if tfactf which secretly revere looks in 
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upon them at thne^ so piercingly as to fill the best with 
shame, no room, it is evident, is Ifift for self-complacency, 
or even for tolerable repose of conscience ; and theft is no 
^fi&culty in explaining that profound sense of sin, which, 
since the true type of humanity was give*, has filled the 
whole air with a plaint of penitence. Besides, the ulterior 
question at which I have hinted is a very serkms one, and 
furnishes an indefinite supplement to the clear consciousness 
of oqr own shortcomings. We have lagged behind our own 
image of right ; but there is a prior question : how far is 
that image itself what it might have been ? Is it the pure 
and full-proportioned vision* which God had rendered 
possible to u^? or is it dwarfed ^nd stained by the self- 
iwurTed perversions of our sight, and the specks and films 
of many an unfaithfulness ? The accelerating ratio with 
which moral light dilutes itself as it recedes from its first 
Divine moment, till it is felt in only faint and aasual waves 
amid the dark sj^aces of the soul, is so fearful a thing as to 
affect a thoughtful mind with a deepef awe than even the 
sense of positive evil. Thus is all self-relianct for moral 
harmony with God utterly cut away ; and ||pr the peace 
which ev^n the strenuous conscience cannot honestly win, 
We are thrown upon a free faith and trusting affection in 
which there is only surrender into the Divine hand. 

In our relations to it is otherwise ; there is nothing 
to prevent the acquisition of merit towards them. The 
authoritative measure of duty, in every transaction between 
different persons, is the mutually understood ideal This, in all 
that is common between us and the Father of spirits, is simply 
the highest that ever dawns upon our hearts^ beyond which 
we can never go, so as to earn anything. But, in our 
dealings with our fellow-men, it is their ideal, as recognised 
by us, that measures their claim upon us in the eye of social 
justice \ and in so far as our own sense of right may pass 
beyond this and draw from us more than is contained in the 
mutual understanding, we perform what they had no title^to 
require from us, and we may be truly said to deserve weU at 
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their hands, It is Sometimes said, by' humane but inexact 
moralists, that since all obligation rests at bottom on the 
^me foundation, charky is as much a ^laim upon us as 
justice, and that we violate a right not less when we neglect 
to fly to the rehef of distress, thSin if we were to steal a 
neighbour’s purse \ The diflerence, it is contended, goes 
no deeper than this : that in the la4:ter case it is^ found 
practicable to, enforce the right by coercion of law ; \vhile 
in the former it is not : but the absence or presentje of 
positive enactment is a mere affair of external machinery, 
leaving the inner essence of the two duties still the same^ 
The truth and the falsehood coptainec^ in this doctrine 
easily fall asunder at the touch of the principle just laid 
down. As between man and man^ it is not true that the 
claim to justice and to mercy are of equal validity, dis-^ 
criminated only by die possibility or impossibility of redress 
in case of^iefault: no right being established without a 
common moral sense, or having any social measure except 
that of mutual understanding, there is a vast interval 
between the obligation which I have openly incurred in the 
face of my neighbour’s conscience and that which' is only 
privately revealed to my own. Over and above the intrinsic 
guilt in both instances, there is in the first the additional 
enormity of violated good faith; and though, on the one 
hand, it is the sign of a mean and grudging nature to limit 
the measure of duty to the positive and authorised expec- 
tations of oth&rs from us, it would be, on the other, a 
monstrous paradox to say, that those expectations make no 
difference to us, and add no intensity to the claim upon lis. 
Were it so, there, would be no means of graduating offences, 
or deciding between conflicting suggestions of right ; and we 
should relapse into the Stoic fallacy of reducing to one level 
the most trivial omission and the greatest crime. ^The effect 
of mutual understanding varies with the ethical complexion 

^ See a Sermon by the late Dr.Sonthwood Smith, entitled, ‘The prob- 
abte effect of the development of the principles of the hfpnan mind on 
its future progress in knowledge and goodness.’ p- 33. 
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of the act expected frdm us, Is’ that act a wrong? the nmtual 
understanding cannot repeal the guilt. Is it a neutral thing ? 
the mutual understanding takes it out of that category and 
infers upon it a binding force, Is it already a duty ? to 
its intrinsic obligation tlfe mutual underetanding adds an 
extrinsic increment of binding force, and invests it with a 
double claim. Nor is this all. Thus much the act gains in 
virtue of another holding our pledge to it ; but its ethical 
meas^ire is also intensified by our having fetched it out of 
the silent estimate of consciousness and shaped it into 
distinct expressicm, whether by the positive word or by 
premonitory looks and signs of promise. Till it is realised 
in reflection, the felt obligation may waver between the 
implicit and explicit state; and the great instrument for 
fixing it in the latter is language, — the language of defini- 
tion and record, whether special and exact, as in the case 
of written compact, or general and indirect, as in the case 
of mere ‘ mutuaPunderstanding.’ Moral law is thus one ol 
those elements of our life which, through language, not 
only obtain a sign^ but also acquire a new significance. 

In proportion then, and only in proportion, as men have 
come to iTnderstood concurrence* on matters of right, have 
they claims inter se. This concurrence is far from*being 
limited to relations of property and contract, though it is 
there most definite and complete : it extends over an. inde- 
terminate field beyond, of obligation prevailingly acknow- 
ledged, but differently construed, and unsiwceptible, from 
’its shifting complexity of conditions, of reduction to precise 
‘general enactment. The right of my neighbour, measured 
from the simply human and social point of view, addresses 
me with every variety of distinctness and force throughout 
this scale; with unmistakable emphasis in cases of explicit 
engagement; with clearness perfectly adequate in cases of 
implicit trust ; with evanescent faintness in cases of simply 
spontaneous whispers within my own conscience, with no^ 
thing corresponding in his presumed feeling and expecta- 
tion. This very whisper, however, which involves nq 
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understanding with others, is itself An understanding be- 
tween myself and Godj and constitutes therefore an. articulate 
obligation in relation to Him, not one ^it less religiously 
binding on me than the most palpable debt of integrity. Its 
simple presence in the soul with'- its authoritative look is 
sufficient to establish it as a Divine claim upon me. In this 
aspect, it is quite true that all duty stands upon the same 
footing ; and that all transgressions are offences againSt the 
same law. But it is not every unfaithfulness to Godp that 
constitutes a violation of the rights of men, and gives them 
a title to reproach us. In forgetfulness of this distinction, 
the satirist frequently t^nts leligiqus persons with confess- 
ing before God sins which they would be very angry to have 
charged upon them by men ; and evidently regards this as 
a proof of insincerity or self-deception. ;6ut surely there is 
here no real, scarcfely even any apparent, inconsistency. 
The claims «of God upon us, coextensive with our own ideal, 
go far beyond the claim of men, which is limited, we have 
sfeen, by the range of mutual moral understanding, and 
which in turn limits their critical prerogative of censorship 
and accusation. And Conscience, in seeking peace with 
Him, must needs have a very different tale to teirfrom any 
that transpires in settling the n^ower accounts with them ; 
and should they thrust themselves in to that higher audit, 
and demand to have its sorrowful compunctions addressed 
to them, it needs no spiritual pride to be hurt by the 
impertinence. Human society may punish us for crimes; 
human monitors reprove us for vices: but God alone can 
charge upcm us the sin, which He alone is able to forgive. 
Far from believing that religious sincerity and depth would 
gain by the erasure of this distinction, I am convinced that 
its scrupulous presCTvation is a prime essential to their 
continuance at all, and heeds to be enforced rather than 
enfeebled. There is a certain mcA^bid and confused Chris- 
tian humility which is not content with deploring, in the 
sight of Heaven, its tailiice in humane and charitable zeal, 
bnt speaks of it as a wrmgdone to other55, as a withholding of 
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a debt due to the ofthappy and neglected and depraved, 
whose forgiveness is almost asked for the slight they have 
sustained. I wouW not deal ungently with any recognition 
of brotherhood among the s'eparated classes of our modern 
civilisation, But this laftguage is not truft, ^nd tends to 
disturb the incidence of human responsibility, and till with 
the notion of claims and rights those who ttiuch rather need 
to be“ awakened to their duties. To reform the thief and 
drunkard, to train the abandoned child, to succour the 
miseries of the improvident, is indeed a duty^ not however 
to them^ for their claim looks elsewhere, and we do but pick 
up a dropped obligation lo God and His moral order 

of the world. The total loss of this idea from the humanistic 
school of writer^ in the present day is the great drawback 
on the purity of Their influence. The defect springs from 
the preponderance of social geniality over ethical and 
spiritual conviction : but the infection has beei> caught by 
evangelical philahthropy; and the danger is not slight of 
establishing the worst element of socialistic feeling in the 
minds of men, viz. the demand that the duties of iDne class 
shall be performed for them by another, and that institu- 
tional mathinery shall be created to supersede the patient 
toil antf sacrifice of all households and all persons, taken 
one by one. Let but the same ministrations of charity 
issue from an inspiration higher than compassion, and be 
rendered to the Divine order instead of to human confusion 
and wretchedness ; and there will be a whol^omeness and 
’dignity in our humanities, rarely traceable in them now. In 
‘this higher department of duty, scarcely less than in the 
minor cares that else would become flat and mean, is it im- 
portant to the balanced and sustained force of the soul to 
render our service ‘ not as unto men, but unto God.’ 

iii. HOW PRUDENCE BECOMES OBLIGATORY. 

One topic more requires attention, before we dismiss the 
subject of the 'authority' belonging to moral sentimerits. 
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How is It that this ‘ authority ’ extends beyond the scale of 
principles arranged according to' their worth, and takes in 
also the Prudential system ? The fact, I Suppose, can hardly 
be called in question, that; we l(X)k with positive disapproval 
on rashness and recklessness, not simply foolish and 
hurtful, but as wrongs even where no interests are visibly 
affected except the offender’s own. We are far from ad- 
mitting that any man has a right to trifle with his own well- 
being, and dash in wild hunt over his ground of opportunity, 
heedless of every careful track and natural fence, and 
crushing every gr^en promise into the earth. We feel that, 
apart from any injury to others, his career is a wanton waste 
of what is not *at his unconditional disposal ; and our dis- 
satisfaction addresses itself essentially to this, that he autQt 
cratically deals with that which is but a^ fiduciary deposit 
with him. Yet we have maintained a position which seems 
inconsistent with this feeling; viz. that if our nature con- 
tained no scale but the prudential, and 6ur only problem 
were furnished by its controversies of strength, there would be 
no room Tor any moral sentiment, or more than a rational rule 
of life. How are we to reconcile these two statements ? 

This, I apprehend, is one of the many cases imwhich the 
interpretations of life and native which would be legitimate 
and true upon a lower stage, cease to be so from a higher 
point of view; and the light opened overhead streams down 
and shows everything beneath in a new aspect. Were this a 
simply hedonist world ; had we only sentient differences 
among the forces of our nature ; did we know of nothing* 
above us,’ except the dynamically greater ; it is perfectly^ 
true that we could differ from each other in skill merel}> 
and not in worth. But then this is not the constitution of 
things : we pass into another order of phenomena, and find 
there a higher law and a Divine rule ; and this discovery 
necessarily alters all bur previous reckoning, by setting aside 
the hypothesis on'which- it rests. Over and above the 
foe^ce of nature, there k now the free righteousness of God ; 
behind the supreme Caust;, there is the supreme Holiness. 
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And this cannot be simply appended by a Jf/us to what we 
already knew before, leaving it unmodified therei a5 still a 
mere tissue of pjudential relations. It lies in the very 
essence of these twx) that they are not co-ordinate, so as to 
Rave their separate realms, each undisturbed by the other ; 
but the last found is the prior and legislative tetni, and by 
iob^yyt authority subordinates and interpenetrates the 
The change affects equally our view of the ma- 
eiDcosm and the microcosm : add to the idea of Divine 
energy that of Divine holiness of will, and we feel at once 
that the latter must hold the former in hand and wield it as 
its instrument : add to the id/ea of human power over the 
more pleasurable the idea of human obligation to the more 
excellent, and this new discovery of a trust necessarily 
spreads over th^ prior realm, deposes its arbitrary will, and 
insists upon annexing the w/io/e of the voluntary life. 
Neither in God, nor in us, can mere efficient pojver keep its 
ground as supreme, in the presence of Moral good : it has 
to retire into secondary and instrumental rank : as all things 
may be possible to the hand, yet not all things congenial to 
the righteousness, of God ; so, that which, in a merely 
sentient world, we might treat ^ given to us out and out, 
become only /ent as soon as we discover a good beyoRd the 
pleasurable. To borrow a Platonic phrase, the dyaddv asserts 
itself as the highest ecSoy, giving to pleasures all the rights ' 
they have, and taking nothing from them in return. So far 
forth as they are restrained and measured reverence for 
order and proportion, for pure health of body and clearness 
of soul, they have even a share of sacredness, and are full of 
a joy unknown to lower conditions. But, escaping from 
these limits, they become an insolent defiance of any diviner 
claim j a setting-up for one’s self, quite at variance with the 
pervading sense of an authoritative law and a holy presence. 
It is this shamelessness (avalbtta) inseparable from the rash 
and reckless life that draws forth the grave disapprobation 
of men, and makes them feel it to be something worse tljan 
foolish. They justly regard it as a sign that the higher 
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Imjctiops of character are inoperative, and the personal 
force at the disposal of the wrong^ influence ;^so that, if »any 
trying problem were to apply the test, the* requisite clear- 
ness and heroism would not there. The whole temper 
expressed by the question, ^Why onay I not do as I like?' 
is well understood tg be quite uncongenial with the reveren- 
tial and conscientious spirit \ is regarded, therefore, as .the 
sure symptom of its absence, and, even when exfirtssing 
itself in no conspicuous ^mnsgression, is condemned as a 
boundless potential immorality. 



CHAPTER V. 


SPRINGS OF ACTION CLASSIFIED. PSYCHOLOGICAL ORDER, 

Th^ foregoing sketch of the essential bases of our moral 
constitution prepares fhe way for an actual scale of principles 
implied in the judgments of conscience. If it be true that 
each separate verdict of right and wrong pronounces some 
one impulse to be of higher worth than a competitor, each 
must come in turn to have its relative value determined in 
comparison with Ihe rest ; and, by collecting this series of 
decisions into a system, we must find ourselves in posses- 
sion of a table of moral obligation, graduated, according 
to the inner excellence of our several tendencies. The 
extreme complexity of the combinations renders the task 
of drawing up such a table precarious and difficult. It 
is not more so, however, than the enterprise taken in hand 
by many Writers on ethics, viz. fhe production of a code 
of external duties computed to meet the infinitely vhried 
exigencies of human life : for assuredly the permutations of 
outward condition far exceed in number the changes that 
may be rung on the competitions of inward affections, 
If the problem, therefore, assumes a discomsaging aspect^ 
tt is rather from its unusual form than from any un- 
exampled intricacy in its matter ; and, though well aware 
that the following draft can at best be merely tentative, 
I shall not shrink from proposing it, were it only as a test of 
the theory which it applies. 

It is difficult to understand the attitude of the modern 
English writers on Ethics towards the psychological aspect 
of their subject They by no means call in question the 
general principle that moral worth or defect is an affair gf 
character^ to be climated by fhe inward affection of 
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intention whence action flows; and we have already seen 
in what unqualified language this principle finds expres- 
sion in the writings of Professor Sidg^ck, Mr. Spencer, 
and Mr. Stephen. From this principle, viz. ‘ that a 
man is moral 'because and in far as his instincts are 
correlated according to a certain type,’ does it not follow 
that, in order to give any account of the moralities, 
you must be able to enumerate the ‘instincts’; not only 
to enumerate them, but to describe the ‘ type ’ of„ their 
right correlation, and to contrast it with the varieties of 
wrong correlation ? Either this is possible, or Ethics are 
impossible. And thfe is wholly a task of introspective 
classification and comparative estimate. Yet no sooner 
have these writers admitted the necessity of this work, than 
they run away from it as unmanageable"^ and superfluous, 
and institute a hunt after the differences of morality in the 
field of external effects of action, instead of among the 
internal correlations of motive. The apblogy which is set 
up for this suicidal procedure will be examined further .on. 
At present, I will no further defend the attempt to keep 
true to the psychological principle, than by saying, that 
it has been more or lesa followed by the chiefs of both 
ancieptand modern philosophy, and has fallen into neglect 
only in recent times, and mainly through the influence 
of writers who have approached the study of Morals from 
either the dfsuist’s qr the jurist’s point of view. Wherever 
the object contemplated is to lay down a correct legislative 
code, overt acts alone come into definition, with merely 
subordinate reference to the invisible state of mind whence 
they proceed and the disposition will always prevail to 
reduce as far as possible this obscur^fector^ and give the 
utmost objective distinctness to the la#. 

Plato, however, though writing of the State, and carrying 
his inventive imagmatiou into all its external organisation, 
did not fail to go back into the recesses of the human mind 
fbr the springs of firivate and public life, and the separating 
knes of right and wroag* I need only recall his t^eefold 
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distribution of the inward sources of action, 
and and the relative rank assigned to each, both in 
the celebrated myfh of the chariot, and in the remarkable 
enlargement of their group in the ‘ Republic * by the 
appearance of the controlling hKaiofrvwr), To an arrange* 
ment almost identical Aristotle prefixed the general term 
rh (impulse), and appended a more detailed 

analysis running down to particular forms of each quality. 
There, was no one of these impulses that might ilot have its 
best state, with faulty deviation on either side, towards excess 
and towards defect j and the best state of it was its ap€TTi^ e.g. 
(Tti}<f)f>o(ruvrf for j av5^«ia fw This bfist State did 

not belong to the impulses by nature, but must be determined 
or ratified by Reason (voOs) ; so that even the most happily 
constituted child,* with no tendencies but towards some 
variety of good, could not on that account be called 
virtuous, but, in order to become so, must replace the 
mere drift of nature by the assenting determination ot the 
self-ccwiscious w^ In the production of moral character, 
Aristotle thus recognises two factors, insiinctive impulse and 
rational election. Of these, the first supplies the power ; 
the secon<f, the regulation. The former, by itself, v^ould 
leave us unmoral animals ; the latter, by itself, would 
make us unmoral intelligences : and, as between these 
two, — random activity and bare thought, — it is reasonable 
to regard the former as the primary starting-point or matter 
for Ethics, and the latter as the organiser dF their form* 
In these Greek modes of laying out our subject, two points 
deserve eapecial notice: (i) That they look for their whole 
moral world within^ among the phenomena of the conscious 
and self-conscious nature; not among the conditions of 
external action. And ( 2 ) that the rational reflection, which, 
in their view, first converts instinct into character^ they 
regard as exercised upon each impulse taken by itself so A8 
to find out and mark its absolutely right degree ; not upba 
the relative worth of two or more impulses pressing thek 
demand together. In the first point they seem to me to 
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have seized, in the second to have missed, a prime con- 
dition pf true ethical theory. • 

The founders of the modem philosophy, no less than the 
ancient schools, sought the whole material of their mor^ 
doctrine in th^ interior of the Kuman mind; and not till 
they had set in -order the motive forces which lie behind all 
external action, did they step into the field oi applied 
morals and adjust that inward order to the objective con- 
ditions and Varying limits of ‘ possibility which en^Qf into 
the problems of actual life. Descart^j though giving us 
no systematised theory of Ethics, has gathered and 
arranged its preliminaries in his .treatise on Zes Passions de 
PAme, in the relative ascendency and right gradation of 
which he evidently conceives human perfection to consist. 
Malebranche, in his Traite de Morale, not only passes 
under review ^the inclinations^ and ‘the affections,’ as 
liis proper subject matter, but insists on their proportionate 
'derfettion, and even makes ‘Love for their law of order’ 
the equivalent of all virtue ^ Spinoza, in carrying out his 
conception of the ‘ Ethica/ worked upon the same line, 
pretty closely following Descartes in his enumeration and 
grouping of ‘ the affections^ and explicitly findifig in their 
due subordination the secret of perfect character. The 
essential correctness of the leading idea of these 
philosophies is not affected by any imperfection that may 
be found in their classification of th^ 4^rings of action* 
Wlien, e. g. Both Descartes and Spinoza give, as their list 
of primary a^'ections — (i) Wonder, (2) Love, (3) HatS,^ 
(4) Desire, (5) Mental pleasure {L(ztitia\ (6) Mental Paid 
{MtEror or Tristit^\ it is evident that they are mixing 
together with th^*^enuine concrete type of impulse, — e. g. 
Wonder, — which is the kind of datum we require, mere 
general qualities gathered by abstraction, — e.g. Love and 
Hate, — from a number of concrete impulses* To have an im* 
pulse towards anything is to love it ; from anything is to hate 
it; neither of the words introduce us to any fresh impulse 
^ ^ VoL L na a 
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which may be added to the li^ but only to a feature invari- 
aMy predicable of half the set; and since these copmon 
qualities are irrespAtive of the ethical values and run across 
(the love of turtle and the love of truth both coming 
under the head of Amor)^ they have no proper place in the 
moral psychology. We do not want an analysis of the idea of 
^ naturab4nstinct,’ so as to exhibit its contents ; but a list of 
such iftstincts, as they are and work ; and, m constructing 
this, cannot afford to overlook their different types of 
activity ; whether they are mere outbursts of inward feelings 
or are directed upon objects, the varieties of which may 
have much to say about Jheir* valued A reference to the 
catalogue of the ' affectiorw;,* which I have formerly given 
from Descartes and Spinoza, will make it clear that it is 
a medley of real instincts, with abstractions picked out 
from them, and with virtues and vices sprung from their 
operation in their several fields, or from their combinations 
with each other. *But for this initial error, it might have 
become the basis of a Moral doctrine parallel in it$ 
development with the growth of physical science. 

If we seek help, in our attempt to classify the springs of 
action, frohi the eighteenth-century philosophy instead of 
the seventeenth, — in particular from the school of Hobbes, 
which hardly assumed importance till the last century, 
rather than that of Descartes,— our hopes are disappointed 
from an opposite tendency, to fallacious simplification; 
carried to its extreme in the reduction of •all impelling 
forces to self-lmje. This short and easy formula, applied 
in naked shamelessness by suc|i writers as Helvetius, could 
not but provoke resistance by its paradoxical interpretation 
of human life. In the hands of HaAlBy and Condillac, 
however, it was started upon a course of evolution, which 
enabled it to yield any number of disinterested affections aa 
the blossom and fruit of primal self-gratification ; and in 
this form it held its ground with those who insisted upcSi 
the recognition of unselfish mdtives, though upon tenm 
which construed th?m into illusions. But men will not 
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ga on for ever believing that they tricked by their 
nature into groundless goodness, or be content to love 
vrhat^er is dearer than themselves dh false pretences ; 
and so they now prefer to cut the alleged dependence 
of the generous affections upon personal self-seeking, and 
give them their own separate root. This is certainly a gain, 
taking ns back a step nearer to nature. Yet, as it kbut the 
reactionary split of a false unity, it leaves us ^ith only a 
duality, — viz. ‘egoism’ and .‘altruism,’ — as comprising the 
total springs of human character. The simplification, 
though not carried so far as before, is still altogether 
artificial, counting, rtot by natural distinctions, but by 
arbitrarily abstracted resemblance. Many instincts do not 
become one, merely because, when satisfied, they all please 
tA^ same ego ; nor are several heterogeneous affections identi- 
fied by being directed without exception on something other 
than one’s selfj yet nothing more than this spurious 
unification is expressed by the words ‘ egoism ’ and 
'altruism.’ The antithesis which they mark exercises, it 
seems to me, a tyrannical influence on the minds of our 
recent writers ; turning all moral doctrine into either a duel 
or a negociation between two opposite tendencies of thought^ 
and forcing the variegated phenomena of character to fling 
off their native movement and costume, and appear on 
parade in the regimental uniform of this or that philosophic 
flag. 

Perhaps the writers of the Scottish school have best 
avoided the nodsleading conceptions on which I have com- 
tnented. Dr. Reid’s distribution, indeed, of active impulses 
into (i) mechanical, (2) animal, (3) rational, cannot well 
be rescued from Dugald Stewart’s criticism ^ But Stewart’s 
own classification is based, I think, upon strictly natural 
distinctions, though needing to be more explicitly wrought 
Under the five heads (i) appetites, (2) dasires, 
affections, (4) self-love, (5) moral faculty, he finds room 
for all the motive and dire^mg forc^ of our nature. We 
^ Stfifwaft's Works, EditioD, Vol. VI. p. 125. 
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have here the rudim'ents of a philosophical arrangement, 
because he recognises on the one hand the dilference 
between animal impulse and open-eyed desire ; and ©n the 
C^er, between the dynaTtiical principles enumerated undei 
the first three heads, anJ the regulative adlkn;? of the two 
last, — Self-love and Conscience. These distinctions, how- 
ever, though verbally mentioned, remain practically unused : 
they me not permitted to have any effect on the classifi- 
catioij, which presents the series of five springs,^ of action, 
consecutively enumerated, as if they were all in the same 
rank in the predicamental line, and there were no reason 
for ' disposing them in principal ai^ dependent groups. 
The differential marks prevailing among them are quite 
too important, psychologically and morally, to be so slightly 
treated; and the* following distribution, with other devia^ 
tions, differs from Stewart’s chiefly in the attempt to give 
these discriminating characters their just rights. 

4 i. PRIMARY ; HOW DISTINGUISHED. 

Guided by the fact that man is conscious before he is 
self-conscious, and has active tendencies in both stages, I 
would begin by distinguishing between two sets of ifnpel- 
ling principles : viz. those which urge him, in the way of 
unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or natural 
expression ; and those, on the other hand, which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and ^n which the 
preconception is present of an end gratifying to some 
recognised feeling. The former we may call the Primary 
springs of action ; the latter, the Secondary. These names 
are the more appropriate, because serving to mark, not 
only an order of enumeration, but an order of derivation : 
the secondary feelings being not something entirely new, 
but ^e primary over again, metamorphosed by the opera- 
tion of self-consciousoess ; and demanding a cat^ory .to 
themselves,, because their original features and their 
position are greatly changed by the process* 
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That *we are subject to impulses involving no rational 
foresight it would be superfluous to insist, were it not for 
the attempts of ingenious psychologists^ to resolve all our 
activity into desire^ defined as ‘the idea of a pleasure.’ 
The question 'v^ich is raised by this school of philosophers 
lies in a very small compass. If nothing moves us but 
^ the idea of a pleasure,’ and the pleasure must first be had 
in order to leave its own idea, there is but one order of 
nature by ^ich we are stirred out of an original p^sive- 
ness and Tieutrality, viz. (i) a pleasure, (z) its idea, 
( 3 ) action to procure it again. We are driven, therefore, to 
ask how we catch the first .term of this sequence. If we 
have nothing to carry us to the pleasure, the pleasure must 
of its own accord arrive at us *. it hits upon our sense, or 
our sense stumbles upon it, without an/ inner relation by 
which they find each other out; ^nd our stock of desires 
and volitions is at the mercy of an accidental, sensitive 
experience. Is this picture a true one,— of man in equi- 
librium, without forces hither or thither, and of m outer 
world walking up to him and flinging at him pains and 
pleasures, to wake him up ? Can anything be more perverse 
than thus to attribute all the stir and a!ctivity to the external 
scen^, and all the indifference to him? Is he n5t intro- 
duced as a /iving being among given objects? and is it not 
just the characteristic of the living being to be stocked with 
forces that determine his lines of direction in the field 
on which he^is set* and fi^ out what suits him there? 
The experience-philosophersmrget that, without instinctive 
forces, there would be no experience to be had, in a 
world where the food does not drop into the mouth and 
the stream does not leap up at the lips, apd no spontan- 
eous blankets fall on and off the shoulders with winter winds 
and summer heat In the relation between our nature and 
the objects that gratify it, it is;iiiost evidently the nature 
that finds the objects and performs the active part ; and 
Ijjit for the heat within,, the cold matter of the world would 
be no fuel, and fum into |io flame of joy* As food i^ 
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sweet only to the hungry, so, universally, is propensity 
the prior condition of pleasure, not pleasure of propensity. 

We may assunite, therefore, the reality in human nature 
pf the class of primary principles, impelling us to certain 
objects without prevision^or self-consciousness on our port. 
The mode of action to which they lead is perfectly; analogous 
to that which we attribute to the lower animals, though in 
our fiase directed to a greater range of objects than any 
other creature is fitted to pursue. Unwilling^ are philo- 
sophers of the prevailing English school to cauanything in 
the human being by the name of ‘ instinct,’ — a name which 
dehotes no process that is known, bi«t covers one that is un- 
known, — it would be at variance with all the analogies of 
the animal creation beneath us, if our nature were not fur- 
nished with tenefencies towards ends which we seek blindly, 
without preconception of their character. The bird, just 
released from the shell, selects with infallible precision the 
insect or seeds piVoper for its food : the butterfly, fresh from 
the chrysalis state, goes direct to the flowers, of whose 
nectaries and their contents it can have no previous know- 
ledge. Every order of creature recognises, without experi- 
ence, the'species fitted to be its prey, and those of which it 
is to be itself the victim, seeking the one, flying frofn the 
other. As lyan has to perform the very same functions to 
which these instinctive actions are subservient ; as his con- 
stitution is, in these respects, in complete affinity with’ that 
of other animals, in which tt^e functions aj^ar in a form 
less implicated with supplementary phenomena and more 
open therefore to careful observation ; as there is every ^ 
pearance of unbroken analogy in the modus operandi of these 
faculties in our race and in the inferior tribes, we have every 
reason for concluding that a portion of human action is due 
to instinctive impulses, putting us in the right way for gain- 
ing rtetural but unexperienced ends. At all events, if any 
one thinks he can explain the seeming indications of such 
impulses in man, and by special analysis applied tb his 
can break the analogy between him and the rest of the 
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ailimal creation, the burden of proof lies with such an 
objector. The presumption is evidently against him ; and 
must prevail tiH it is upset by direct evidence of a new set 
of causes operating in man, and yielding the same phenomena 
by a different iitstrumentahty. Ail the systems which pre- 
tend to supply such evidence have this characteristic, that 
they make use of the long infancy of man, so obscur^e from 
its lying beyond the reach of memory in ourselves, arid in- 
dicating its consciousness by very imperfect signs in others \ 
and refer to this period a number of hypothetical processes 
and experiences, sufficient to serve the purpose of explana- 
tion ; processes which rtobody can deny, for the same reason 
that nobody can assert them, and which the equivocal 
language of infancy is easily interpreted to indicate. It 
seems to me that man is distinguished from the lower 
animals, not by having a different mode of action through- 
out his whole nature and entire life ; but by having a self 
with additional functions which act by laws of their own, 
and modify, during the maturer periods of his existence, the 
results of his instinctive powers. ^ 

•I have said that the word ‘ instinct ^ covers a process that 
is unknown. The conception, however, which it involves 
may be definitely fixed, and ought not to be left intiisdnct. 
Let us hear the account of it given by a great naturalist. 
Cuvier says, ‘ We gain a clear notion of instinct by admitting 
that animals have, in their sensorium, images or constant 
sensations wlmh determine th^ir actions. It is a species of 
dream which haunts them constantly, and, as regards their 
instinct, animals may be regarded as a kind of sontnamb^^ 
Ests^l I must confess that what I ‘ gain ’ from this is by no 
means ‘ a clear notion,’ but rather an explanation of an ‘ ab- 
scurum per obsatrius / for, however little insight I may have 
into the interior of instinct, I have less into that of somnam- 
bulism. Moreover, the condition assigned as clearing up 
the case, viz, the determining presence in consciousness of 

^Quoted in 'Journal of Speculative Philosophy/ Vol. XVL ii. 

p, 
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‘images and constant sensations,’ does not seem to be 
peculiar to ‘ instinctive ’ or ‘ somnambulist ’ action ; it is no 
less indispensable^o the most wide-awake acts of the human 
prill : if, for instance, on a cold day I resolve to get warm by 
a row on the river tip to iflortlake, aih I no^tnoved by ‘ con- 
stant sensations’ of chill, and images of the Tfeanaes and the 
boat, ^d the exercise, and the bridges and the scenes on 
the banks ? If Cuvier means to restrict the phrase ‘ images 
and sensations ’ to purely internal representations and feel- 
ings, as distinguished from external perceptions (as the 
illustration by ^ dreams ’ would suggest), and therefore to say 
thtt the animal is disposed of by its*own spontaneous series 
of sensory and ideal states, undistracted by the impression of 
outward objects, he does indeed bring the case into analogy 
with that of the ^eep-walker who, without knowing where he 
is, has his consecutive steps directed by the rule of his own 
thoughts ; but still describes only what takes place in every 
instance of volhntary action which has become habitual 
with us. The fundamental difference remains unmentioned, 
viz. that hyman habit sets a-going the instrumental links of 
un end in view ; while animal instinct institutes and follows 
out the means to an end which is out of view. We may 
dress in the morning mechanically, thinking of other things, 
but we mean to dress : the winged insect deposits its eggs 
where alone the new life to come can find its nutriment, an(f 
knows not what it is about. In this marking feature, the 
somnambulist analogy would seem to faik The sleep- 
walker’s world is other than that in which you see him 
to be and move ; but such as it is to him, it no less con- 
stantly and rationally affects his feelings and regulates hiS 
steps, than the scene from which you watch him determines 
yours ; there is no ground for doubting that he thinks, and 
reasons, and wills, upon the data of his dream, with as true 
a logic and as dear a purpose as the observers who take 
fiaeasures to save him irom his perils. Nay, even from these 
perils he is not unfrequently able, by some marvellous tact, 
to protect himself: the inward intensity of vision still sparing 
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a faint remnant of perceptive power Efficient to thread a 
terrible way on the verge of crags and floods. 

Instinctive impulse, then, is that which^spontaneously in- 
stitutes means to an end not preconceived. It differs from 
habit, therefore, on being devoid of all intention^ though the 
two are alike in the mechanical consecution of the means. 
It differs from Will still more, by excluding all choice^ i.e. 
preferential judgment between two possibilities. 

§ I. Propensions: Organic Appetites; Animal Spontaneity. 

Now, of these primary springs of action we may distin- 
guish four classes. First, there are the proper Propensions ^ 
bearing in the highest degree the character of subjective 
appetency and mere drift of nature ; nbt indeed unre- 
lated to external objects, but requiring from them the 
minimum of importunity and reaction to move response. 
They are the forces of first necessity for the mere physical 
life in its individual maintenance or successive continuance, 
and exhibit the lowest terms on which it could hold its foot- 
ing in the world at all. They are three in number; of 
which twdj having reference respectively to food and to sex^ 
are often included together under the common name of 
Appetites^ and are subservient to the functions of what 
physiologists call the organiclife^ — the life belonging even to 
the vegetable world. This circumstance is itself a presump 
tion that th'ey aannot be dependent on sensation ; for they 
spead upwards into our kind from an insentient realm of 
natural history; and would be required here, as in the 
plants, though we were as little susceptible of sensation as 
they. To any individual creature needing nourishment, and 
belonging to a race needing renewal, they or their equiva- 
lents are indispensable. The third propension sustains a 
relation to the animal life similar |o that which the appetites 
sustain to the organicy it is th«* tendency to physical activity 
al^gmating with repose -the intermittent springiness and 
^atanehy of exercise and labour, the vivs^ous contempt 
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6f obstacles and |>ui'e triumph of energy, which seenl in- 
separable from the muscular and nervous systems, be the 
faculties that use tfiem great or small. It is manifest indeed 
in the sphere of mental spontaneity not less than of bodily, 
and expresses the enjoytnent attending the use of all our 
powers. This tendency directs itself upon s^ch special 
object^ as the appetites require; yet it is not merely subjec- 
tive, l3ut measures itself against the inertia and resistance 
of t^ie outward world, in conquering which it Realises its 
exuberant consciousness of life. It is probably this dis# 
tributed direction of its force that has occasioned it to be so 
generally overlooked ; yet when atttntion is once called to 
it, no observer of life, especially of English life, can well 
deny its existence. 

§ 2 . Passions : Antipathy ; Fear ; Anger. 

The second class of primary springs of action comprises 
the Passions ; called so, because they do not arise as forces 
from the needs of our own nature, but are rather what we 
suffer at the hands of other objects. Those objects, more- 
over, are in every case painful and uncongenial, — the several 
Sources of disturbance and injury; so that the enfotions 
towards them are invatiably repulsions, thrusting away what 
is hurtful or inharmonious, or else withdrawing us thence** 
By this common feature they indicate their proper function ; 
they are evidently provisions for entrenching’ our nature ir\ 
security amid threatening or invading ills, and removing to a 
distance whatever jars with its appointed life. These pas^ 
sions are three; distributing themselves according to the 
three elements Of time, and visiting with, a distinct feeling 
what is repugnant to us in the present, in the past, and in 
the future. Towards an object of natural aversion imme- 
diately before us we feel Antipathy ; towards that which has 
just hurt us, we experience Anger; towards that which 
menaces us with evil, we look with pear. All these appjgar 
to me obviously to go bffore any e^tpeiimoixtal knowledge of 
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the harmful or disagreeable things, ancf not to be disciplined 
into existence by a process of smarting under them : though 
doubtless the same feelings extend thertfselves to any new 
objects that disclose their repulsiveness only after experience. 
Even fear^ though susceptible of* indefinite extension by 
knowledge of the signs of ill, is evidently, in its rudimentary 
stage, a truly prophetic premonition of danger not clearly in 
view. Both in bther creatures and in man (whose nature 
may be illustrated by theirs, so far as it proceeds in company 
with them), the instances are numerous, in which the first 
notice of the presence of something formidable is given by 
the inward flurry, of alarm. A cat requires no induction of 
particulars, in order to show the most evident marks of fear 
at the approach of a dog ; her back rises, her fur stands on 
end, and every movement expresses circumspection and 
terror. A flock of sheep, hitherto protected from all know- 
ledge of its dangers, will scud in every direction at the sight 
of a wolf. And beneath the eye of the distant, almost in- 
visible, bird of prey, the*fkrm-yard is thrown into a tumult of 
consternation : each mother-bird gathering her brood under 
her wings, and every creature knowing a terror it has never 
been taught. And though most of the dangers to whkh 
man fs exposed are known to him by the forewarning of 
others, or are postponed till his own reason is able to ascer- 
tain and foresee them, so that the conception precedes the 
dread, there are not wanting instances of properly instinctive 
fear. An infaict tossed in the arms a little too high expresses 
a fright which, no one can mistake^ and which it would be 
absurd to attribute to any imagination of the consequences 
of a fall. The sight of a fierce and angry countenance, or of 
a wild animal with brilUant eyes, will terrify a child who 
cannot have learned to interpret the indications of danger 
which these things aflford ; and the rush and dash of waves 
will produce a shudder for which no experience of the 
washing-tub will account. Any one who caiv remember 
wl^t he felt when he fcst went out in a boat on a tossing* 
se% be able to deled ia himself w element of physical 
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fear^ not d^)endeat On the apprehension of dipping or oi 
death, but rather diminishing and passing away as these 
rational grounds of alarm are substituted. This feeling 
T|ouId probably have no place in the steady mind of an ex- 
perienced captain in the* hour gf shipwred^ though then, 
after having witnessed the perishing fate of p^ss^ngers and 
crew, he must have the distinctest image of drowning and 
of death. Such Experiences are doubtless^mixed; but con- 
tain dements, I think, which betray in man ^ properly 
instinctive fear, like that of other animals, directing him to 
self-protection without involving self-reflection. 

The other emotion to which I ha*^e given the name of a 
'‘Passion'" is more readily admitted to possess this non- 
rational character. Anger appears so evidently before any 
idea is formed ofMirecting its action towards a preconceived 
end i it displays itself with so little discrimination towards 
all sources of injury, animate or inanimate ; it continues so 
long to take us by surprise and gives us so much trouble 
with its suggestions, at an age when better means of self- 
protection are at our disposal ; it is so clearly the business of 
all reflective knowledge of evil, not to create, but to subdue 
it ; that its instinctive character forces itself irresistibly on 
our convictions. It is, as Bishop Butler has observeB, the 
sudden rising against opposition and harm of any kind, 
without originally any idea of moral injury^ or any reflection 
on the relation between ourselves and the obstade th^t 
hurts us. And it is of obvious use to enabl^us, by a spon- 
taneous effort, to defeat the attack of such sudden force, and 
match our weakness against its strength. 

From what has been said, and especially from the illtis- 
tratiohs supplied by natural history, it will be evident that, 
thus far, we have not passed beyond the limits of the simply 
animal nature into the special characteristics of the human 
constitution. It follows that not one of the principles 
hitherto enumerated has any necessary reference to Persms^ 
or involves more than a relation to Tkings^-^lwi^g 
bmy be, but nothing more. However true it may be. 
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the chief actual exercise of most of these feelings takes a 
personal directioiC and plays a part in the drama of social 
life, this is by tko means an indispensable condition ; and 
were the beings on whom they fix, nay, were we ourselves 
that feel them, stripped of the p^sonal attributes, and cut 
down to the resources of bovine and canine natune, the con- 
ditions of their possibility would not be lost* We have 
reached, however, the point of emergence into the proper 
human nature; and that, ,, at the half-way stage of our 
enumeration. Two classes of active principles remain to be 
mentioned; and though in the first of these we find still 
Some affinity with lower tribes of being, yet the special 
element of ptrsonality so predominates in their human mani- 
festation, and even so reacts on th#m and exalts them in the 
animals that ^e companions of man, that in dealing with 
them we mu*regard ourselves as crossing the line, and say 
that, in a world without persons^ they would fail of their 
proper idea and identity. 

§ 3 - Affections: Parental; Social; Compassionate, 

The third class, then, of primary springs of action com- 
prises the Affections; called so, because they take us and 
form us into a certain frame of mind towards other persons, 
•and operate therefore as attractions^ and not, Lke the pas- 
sions, as repulsions. They belong to us as surrounded by 
beings more 05 less in our own imag^ and repeating to us 
bur own experience ; and the lowest condition of their exist- 
ence is, the presence of living creatures^ reminding us of our 
kind, if not belonging to it. To the passions, it will be 
observed, not even this was needful ; t^ey could tfc con-^ 
scious of repulsion from uncongenial things^ though probably 
not without momentarily^ inveking them with a quasi-life, 
and lookiiig at them as if th^r eyes were on us. iAs we 
pass from order to order of our springs of action, we find 
D^selves in the pres^ce of more determinate and higher 
ideal forms out comp^ons clearing and 
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rising as we go.) t'he propensions are|#iot indeed mere 
egoisms ; but the nature towards which they pass is a vague 
material somewhaf, rather fclt out by the appetency than 
alterply coming up to it |nd speaking for itself. The out- 
ward world is but the respondent to the irftvari? drift. In 
the passiohs, on the‘ other hand, this relation’*is fevfersed ; 
they w^t for the appeal of some aessailant coming into sight, 
and then f\rst dart into r^ly. The objectivity^ here atnount- 
ing ta antagonism, is more keenly defined; yet stiH demands 
no more special condition than some hostile thing. At the 
same time, the feeling is not only capable of rising to the 
exig’encyof attack from higher object's, but even obliged, by 
involuntary prosopopeia.^ to treat its objects as alive, when 
they are not so. It is therefore a quasi-animated scene that 
stands before the passions. The affections a||| not content 
with this, but rise to a severer precision of demand. 
Thrusting aside, not or^ things of fictitious life, but the 
miscellaneous herds of natural history, they single out per- 
sonal beings like ourselves as their indispensable objects; 
or if, at their inferior margin, they extend somewhat further 
down, it is only to take in living beings regarded by them as 
quasi-personal and drawn into the human analogy. At a 
lower level -their function is exhibited only in its rudi- 
mentary state, as the first hint of a higher economy ; and 
their t?^e idea is not realised till we enter the world, of 
persons. 

The affections, thus%enerally characterised, Sre three. Of 
these, the first in order, as the least exclusively human, is 
’the Parental ; the conditions of which are, that the beings 
on wh<M it is directed be, independently of us; the image 
of our essence^ and, dependently upon us, the continuation of 
our existence. Suppose either, of these elements of the case 
alJsent; suppose the child to be human, but not ourS; or to 
be ours indeed, but to turn out other than human ^ and thfi 
feeling, in the orie instance, fades into general kindliness* 
towards the young; and, in the^ other, shrinks aqjd 

paises into repugnance or terror. " Th^ strictly spiCtotaneous 

VOL. u. L 
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<;hajacter of this ^flfection is so qbvioujs from its operatkm in 
the inferior tribes of creatures, that it is a peiveree expendi- 
ture of ingenuity to explain its^ origin fft>m factitious asso^ 
ciaticm in man. Even the feet mainly relied on for this pur- 
po^, viz, superior intensity in lihe mother, who is trained 
by premonitory hopes into readiness of love, holds but very 
partially ; and, even where it exists,* will be found ra\ich less 
related to the experience prior to birth, than to the 5epert- 
dence for sustenance afterwards. Where that dependpnee is 
equal on both parents, as in the case of birds, the care for 
the offspring is, often at 'lea, 3 t, equal too. Perhaps the 
distinction in mankind between, the two parents is not 
^.ccurately described by assigning to the one a greater share 
of Jhe whole affection than to ilie other j and we should 
rather say, that, of the two conditions i^quisite to it, the 
mother is more affected by the idea of the dependent continu- 
ation of the parental existence^ the father by that of the 
independent image of the parental essence. ‘Fhe. differences of 
expression and action thus given to the affection supfdement 
each other, and determine into due relation the feminine 
and the manly elements of a home ; — the one, keeping close 
to the inner circle of wants, the other, serving equally, but 
abroad in a wider sweep ] the one, conservative of the 
child’s helplessness, the other, pleased wkh his growing 
independence ; the one regretting the years of infancy, 
whilst the life yet soft was indeterminately moulded, the 
Other, impatient for' the years of maturity, when the individu- 
ality ahalf' be set and the image complete. These differences, 
fax from proving the whole affection derivative, are them- 
selves original ; and, in inchoate forms, unmmtakably 
appear m the simply animal tribes. The self-coi^rous and 
rational nature of man doubtless modifies and enriches the 
primitive groundwork of thi«^ as of every spontaneity ; fiut 
does not isupefsede the fundathtentirf fbccei 
. The second afifoefion is perhaps Ibsa compnniously marked, 
^sut equally ^tmdeniaJ?le ; I mean the SxMi directed not 
as iHit to o asresjAnr 
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dent naeturesi, holding np the miiror to (pur being, and at 
once taking us out of ourselves and sending us into our- 
selves. Perhaps, ff we wer^ to press the inquiry ;to the last 
retort, we might find that between absolute equals\ mere self- 
repetitions^ this affection would hardly arise ; tkati!«ooie differ- 
ences and inequalities must still mingle withfth# general 
identity of type, to touch the secret springs from which 
«o<4*£y arises J and that as, in the family group, the inter- 
strength and weakness, ^of beauty anefe force, of 
looking up and looking down, is essential to its binding 
love; so, in the wider circle, jthe- real combining principle is 
a miftiial corhplementing of defective humanities. Certainly, 
between man and woman, between the elder and the child, 
the unlikeness is an important element in the attachment \ 
delivering the heart from the staleness of self-repetition, and 
setting, opposite to each conscious weakness or inaptitude in 
one’s sel^ the spectacle of an ideal strength or grace ; and I 
see no reason to doubt that a similar secret necessity of 
completing some ellipsis of consciousness enters into the 
more general texture of human ties. There is, however, a 
difference in the proportion of the two constituents. In the 
domfstic relations, the inequality or difference is promment 
and fundamental, flinging a delightful wonder and surprise 
into the identity of nature,:- in the social relations, it is the 
fellowship or resemblance that gives the basis of sympathy 
and interpenetrates all varieties with a certain unity. • The 
former rest on differentiation; the latter, oft integration; 
though neither could subsist without infusion of the other. 
This very contrast again, between the principle of the family 
and the principle of the community, forms by its antithesis 
a new ^system of mutually complementary parts, in which 
the poles of opposite function elicit new forces ; neither the 
family nor the community fulfilling its idea, without (id- 
existence of the other ; the home never revealing its true 
meanir^ or p«fectiiig its constitution, but in society ; and 
society never findkig its soul or disclosing its essente, 

tiM formed into an aggregate of femilies. however, 

L 2 
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not Tonly admitting this reciprocation, \>at strongly insisting 
on it, I see no reason for questioning the distinction, as 
springs of life, between the tw9 aifectiofts. As, in inferior 
natures, thfere is no observable dependence of the gregarious 
tendeijcy on the energy of the parental instinct 5 so in man, 
the susceptibility to social feeling can in no way be inferred 
from any .domestic tenderness. Pope’s celebrated lin^ com- 
paring the progressive enlargement of the affections," from 
self as. a centre, througlrthe nai^aw compass of family.love, 
into the sweep of universal benevolerttie, with the spreading 
circles made by a stone falling on smooth water, present, I 
believe, quite a false iifiage of the. real experience of human 
nature ; for neither has self-love the least tendency to create 
the closer attachments ; nor have they again any provision 
within them for expanding into social “disinterestedness. 
Were there any truth in the doctrine of the simile, we should 
be no less authorised to conclude, from the intensity of a 
man’s self-love, that he would make a Inost affectionate 
member of a family, than from the force of a stone’s plunge 
that its secondary undulations must be considerable; and 
we might reason from the citizen’s fondness for his children 
to the strength of hte public spirit, as we should compute 
from the distant commotion of water the force of the wave 
which would strike the shore. Into what variance with fact 
such modes of inference would lead us, it is needless to 
point gut, Only the rarest natures, it would seem, have 
affluence eno«gh to 9||Bure to the world of equals any copious 
affection, without lessening the tension of home love ; and 
the numerous u^stances in irhich fraternities have been 
Sormed, bound hy the ties of a common life, in the absence 
and even with the repudiation of all family relatidfls, suffi- 
ciently evinces the independent force of the social impulse. 
The existence and phenomena of language^ the instinct for 
utterance and exchange erf the injier thought and feeling, 
jnay be regard^ as thh sign of this commm sympathetic 
^nsciousness, and as a . perpetual experiinfent how far it 
i preds^y in propc^tion as it succeeds In becoming 
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the medium of miftual understanding, does the social senti- 
ment more powerfully assert itself ; a foreign tongue being 
little less than aif estrangement of nature ; and even the 
4ialect which discriminates class from class of the same 
people marking the limifs of their social mtii^ii. It is no 
arbitrary caprice of taste that gives such pdreR.to wotyls^ 
whether to draw attachment or to excite disgust, and sets 
them" before us almost as living objects of love and hate; 
but ^ true human sympathy and antipathy at seco^ad hand, — 
sympathy with what is at one, antipathy towards what is^at 
variance, wi^ our ideal of humanity. On the whole, the 
social affection is that which is due* to the conscious unity 
of our nature. 

The third affection, drawing us to the beings we interpret 
by ourselves, is compassion^ the feeling that springs forth at 
the spectacle of suffering. The quickness and vehemence 
of this feeling so forcibly attest its instinctive character, that 
no one who is not embarrassed by the interests of a theory 
will be disposed to trace it to a factitious origin^ In child- 
hood and in maturity, in savage as in civilised man, nay, 
even in inferior animals that have caught some infection of 
human nature, it instantly arises on the mere inspection of 
misery, and is more passionate at the first moment tfian at 
any other. There is no feeling which it^ is less possible to 
deduce from* any interested source. Say that the suffering 
we see is only our own at second hand, — since we carry its 
interpretation within, and our whole idea of another person 
is but the idea of self externalised ; — still, this second and 
outer self, and not the Number One that dwells at home, is 
the real and immediate object of the affection, and is pitied 
on his own account, as truly as if he stood alone ; nq^* ca^ 
we better express the fdlow-feeling involved in compiBskwi, 
than by saying that we bewail another's pain as if it were 
our own, and forget otir actual self in flying to the rdirf of 
one who stands before us and suffers in its image \ If this 

' fcoliipare^ Holibes’s account : * Pity is the imaginoHm or 
future GAlamity to ourselvts^ pTOceeding 4rotn the lease Or azM^her 
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is all that is meant by Aose who would trace compassion 
back to self, — ^viz. that Durability to appreciate the distress 
of others is limited by the rangp of our bwn experience, — 
the doctrine might be admitted without compromising the 
disinte^stedness of the affection. Even tHfen, however, the 
assertion requires considerable qualification. For it is by 
no means true that the signs of anguish, Or indeed of any 
other emotioh, are unintelligible to us and convey nothing 
to our minds, except in so far as we have had occasic^n to 
put them forth in our own case. If only the feeling indi- 
cated be one of which we art susceptible^ it matters not 
whether it be new to "us or old ; its natural language will 
speak for itself and carry its meaning home. It happens pro- 
bably not less often that we first understand a sorrow through 
our compassion, than that we feel compassmn through prior 
understanding of the sorrow. 

When we compare our sympathy with enjoyment and our 
sympathy with suffering, the superior promptitude and sharp- 
ness of ^the cannot fail to strike us, as a manifest 

instance of captation between our nature and our lot. Our 
associates who are at ease and happy can afford to wait for 
our affection, or even dispense with it, if needs be : but the 
wretclied want our help^ and if it were withheld till pity, like 
friendship, had taken time to grow, they would meanwhile 
perish with the delay. Misery is an acute disease, requiring 
instant attention and vigilant treatment \ and by the powet 
given to it of «xcitmg pity in the beholder, it is enabled to 
call its own phyweian and fetch the needful prescription in 
an instant : by its continued influence in sustaining uneasy 
emotions, it is secured against neglect ; and, in spite of 
themselves, keeps its natural nurses awake, to tender still 
the cyp of cold water in the intervals of its fever. As Butler 
has finely remarked, ‘ Pain and sorrow have a right to our 
assistance ; compassion puts us in * mind of the debt, and 
that we owe it to oursdves as weH as to others.' -Nor can 

calanyty.' (Homan nitore, chap, ix, 10, Mol^worth's edition of 
’Wbfk»,Vol.IVO 
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w-e fail to see, in this adaptation^ an impressive proof that 
‘ pain and sorrow ’ are^not mere uncontemplated anomalies, 
arising by way of disorder outside the idea and f cheme of 
things, but embraced within the plan of human life, and dis- 
tinctly provided Ibr in human nature. What!mqs3tiing couM 
Pity have, in a world where suffering was not to be ? 

Who would raise the infirmary, and train the tiut^, in 
Elysiin fields of everlasting health ? That our constitution 
is furpished with this medicine of ill, indicates a s)|ptein con*- 
structed, so to speak, on a theory of sorrow, and assigning to 
it a deliberate place, as a perpetual element of discipline,— 
as natural, and not unnatural * and affords the clearest evi- 
dence of other ends than happiness, of ends that calculate on 
its loss and replace it with blessings of a higher tone. This 
consideration quife removes the horror and hate with which 
we should look on the various forms of human anguish, were 
they regarded simply as proofs that life was going wrong, and 
slipping out of ifs true idea into a turbid chaos ; and tran- 
quilbses both sufferer and observer with th^jjonsciou^ess. 
of a place in the Divine order and the shelt^of a Divine 
sympathy. 


p 

§ 4. Sentiments : Wonder; Admiration ; 

Reverence, 

p 

' The last set of primary principles Seems at first to emerge 
at the upper end, as much beyond the world, of persons as 
at the beginning we fell short of it. It includes the Senti- 
ments ; which direct themselves upon ideal relations^ objects 
of apprehension or thought that are above us, yet potet^T 
tially ours. As the Propensions carry us simply out 
ourselves, we know not whither ; and the Passions repel, 
from us our uncongenials, be they things or persona ; and 
the Affections draw us to pur congenials, who can bet^y 
personS) unequal or» equal ; so do the Sentiments pass out 
by aspiration to what is higher than ourselves, whe^er ijp- 
cogniscd as personal or not. They, divide tbtoaelves no 
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odierwise than the faculties and sciences of pur nature ; 
and as that nature is inteliectuali ^ving us a science of 
Logic \ and imaginative, affording ground for an Esthetic ; 
and moral, giving rise to a doctrine of Ethics and Faith : 
so are. {here three corresponding sentiments, operating as 
the mainsprings of the respective faculties, and supplying 
the tension of all their activity ; viz. Wonder^ asking for 
Causality \ Admiratit?n, directed upon Beauty ; and Rever- 
emce, looking up to transcendent goodness. Each of^these 
claiiAfrom us a few words. 

That Wonder is the primitive intellectual impulse, whence 
all philosophy springs^ is a maxim held in common by 
Plato and Aristotle ; drily stated ty the latter ^ ; embodied 
by the former in the graceful sapng, that ‘ it is a h|ppy 
genealogy which makes Iris the daughtdt of Thaumas^;' 
Le. which treats the messenger of the gods, the winged 
thought that passes to and fro between heaven and earth 
and brings them into communion, as the child of Wonder, 
For ‘this,' he says, ‘is the special sentiment of the philo- 
sopher, nor feas his pursuit any other source.' In order to 
vindicate for it this originality of position, we must^jfcare- 
fully distinguish it from surprise^ an emotion with which it 
is veVy apt to be confounded* Nothing excites surprise^ 
except what is contrary to a prior expectation, and breaks 
in upon an ideal order already established in the mind : as 
when we meet in Hyde Park a friend whom we supposed 
to be in Cajpatta, or ’ see a conjuror apparendy produce 
entire the handlp^chief. he had just torn to shreds. Where 
Ihere is no mudcipation, there can be no such shock ; and 
hence there is ho room for this startled feeling in the 
early mind, in which experience has registered no order of 
customary succession, and to which no one event i| stranger 
than another. It is no less ekcluded where all is new 
than it is Where all is old, its very ^sence con^sting in an 
irruption upon pre-exifiting rules 6f thought To the child, 
Ijierefore, if we tiiay speak;ipf him in ’antedate of his experi- 
i~h L a. . ^ ' * Theaet.isi; 
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ence, surprise is impossible : wh^her the same remark ap- 
plies to wonder depends on its relation to surprise ; viz, on 
this, whether it is ^onSething ulterior to surprise, formed by 
addition of further dements, or something short of it and 
of simpler conditions, itccording . to Dr. Thjpmas Brown, 
it first arises when the astonished mind besms^ to look 

ji 

round for explanation of the event which has startled it, 
or at 'least dwell| upon the circumstances and surveys the 
possibilities thej^ontdin. If this be so, the feeling arises 
by intellectual additions to the primary emotion, and is ex- 
cluded h fortiori from the inexperienced consciousness. I 
do not perceive that wonder thu^ presupposes surprise. 
Surely, it is the effect upon us simply of the new and un- 
expected ^ — i. e. of every phenomenon for which no way of 
custom has yet been paved,— but which enters upon the 
untrodden grass of a fresh nature. There is no need of an 
old Experience in order to constitute a new, or of a given ex- 
pectation in order ^to render possible an unexpected ; the mere 
nbsence of experience and expectation, in a mind susceptible 
of both, satisfies every condition. Instead, therefore, of 
allpuiag that, until custom be violated, there can be no 
wonder, I should say, that until custom be formed, there 
can be nothifcg but wonder ; and that the whole process of 
acquiring experience and knowledge is a perpetual exercise 
of this sentiment. The effect of time^ carrying us away 
from the first years, is to blunt and kill out the feeling With 
regard to all accustomed successions ; and tJifn, no doubt, 
we have passed the stage when common things were fresh, 
and begin to find novelty only in the exceptional. It is by 
first taking the matter up at this late point, and fallaciously 
assuming that Ihere was no measure of the new except the 
old, tba^Brown missed all vestiges of wonder except on the 
heels of surprise, and paradoxically identified the opposite 
cases where all is familiar and where nothing is fSamiJiar. 
The trvje order of nature, I apprehend, is this : (i) Wonder 
at the unknown. ' (2) Custom and expectation of the knowp. 
(3)*Surprise at the e»:eptional. The difference between 
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he two views is intimately connected with a correspondiTig 
Jifference in the doctrine of causation. Brown, who ac- 
mowledges no idea of causation otlSr than th^ of succes- 
lion, is precluded from admitting any curiosity about causa- 
ion, till an order of usual succ^sion has become fixed : 
rithout this prior basis of comparison, there is for him 
lo thing on which enquiry can arise. Hence he is obliged 
o presuppose usage in order to give occasion to wOnder. 
3ut causality does not wait for succession ere it c^n be 
bought, if it be an of our intelligence that ‘ every 

jhenomenon is of a power,’ — then there is 

lothing to questionings of wonder beyond the 

hst fall of a phenomenon upon the intelligence. 

A question of order anterior to memory is not easily 
ietermined by % direct appeal to experi^fnce. But it is a 
[natter of common observation that this feeling is especially 
lively in childhood, when there is the least established pt- 
perience to be shocked ; and that ite quickening presence 
is the chief source of the vivacious charm peculiar to early 
life. Nor does it fail to assert its strength again, whenever, 
n after life we are borne away into new fields of thought ; 
whether by scientific attraction, tempting us beyond the ex- 
plored paths of law ; or by the fascination of creative genius, 
:ouching the familiar with colours we had missed, and open- 
ng fresh vistas int« life and the world and our own nature. 
No doubt, inert minds that go to sleep upon their first store 
)f knowledge^i9ind are content when they have learned the 
parade-exerciso* of life, forget what it is to wonder, till sotfle 
ightning cleaves the very path before their feet and arrests 
:kev customary step: but this is the torpor of blindness, 
aot the living vision of the soul ; and precisely in propor- 
tion as ^e resist this sluggish incapacity, and keep^^ake to 
new breakings in the clouds, does the childlike wonder 
perpetuate itself through all our y^s j nor is there perhaps 
anything that more gobs to make the diffexe*^de between a 
q^re early dry, and on4 on which the dew is ever fresh, 
frinction both of poetry and of rel^ion to rebaptise 
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vts, when parched tapij in floods bf wonder ; tb revive at once 
and to assuage the thirst. They set things before us again 
in their first colours, ami wipe away the film of custom that 
ini|de them dead, and reinve^ them with the power they 
had lost of looking in an^T finding us. And onjy in so far 
as they effect this, have they any title to thejr imme: a 
poetry that becomes imitative, a religion that can only 
stereotype historic wonders and not touch the heart-weari- 
ness gf to-day, have becoihe the artificial tank ai^d ceased 
to be the running waters of life. It is not then without 
ground that tbe Greek philosophy laid such stress upon this 
sentiment, and set it at the first approaches of all culture. 
We wondered beforfe we knew; and must ever wonder again, 
before we can know more. 

If the account "we have given of wonder be correct, it 
does not belong tb the sensitive or merely recipient part of 
oUr nature, but to the apprehensive and cognitive activity. 
Were it incident ^o a break forced upon associated sensa- 
tions, it would be thrust upon us and received by us from 
without ; but springing up as it does on the mere excuse of 
a phenomenon, it is a spontaneous and transitive act of ours 
going forth *upon the new, and issued as an energy from 
within. And as the equipoise between Sensation and* per- 
ception, — the receptivityand the spontaneity, — of our nature 
is more or less disturbed in different minds in favour of one 
element or the other, this sentiment will be intense in pro- 
portion as the spontaneous eagerness prevails^ver the pas- 
sJle receptivity. How agreeable this is to experience it is 
needless to observe. The wondering inquisitive child is 
not the most in danger from the pleasures of sense, or the 
most shrinking from its pains, — not the creature of most 
passive delicacy ; but, on the contrary, has the greatest fund 
of resistance to mere sensations from without, the teadie^ 
self-forgetfulness in the object of his curiosity, and the mc^ 
unrestii^ activity of interrogation from within. This al(W 
may convince us that the sentiment is something essentudly 
distinct fiom the mere startling of custom from its propriety;; 
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tnd illustrates the difference tetween tbeticwft^rof man and 
the of -animals. . ^ 

. Often as Admiration is confounoed ^dth Wonder (as in 
tne use of the Latin Admira^ for both), the essential differ- 
ence between them has only to be stated in order to be 
immediately recognised. Wonder, in the quest of causa- 
lity, is directed upon the hidden and unknown, and' is the 
expression of a want ; admiration,— the sense of beahty, — 
is directed .on what is present to the mind, and is its hpmage 
to the given obje<^ that makes us feel and pro- 

nounce an objeci ^eilitiful, what common ground for this 
epithet there can be in« so many and such various claimants, 
— in forms and colours and movements, in language and 
music, in action and character, in thought and passion, in 
nature, literature, and art, — is a question of equal interest 
and difficulty, which is too purely sesthetic to detain us in 
the course <Jf our moral enquiry. It is sufficient for us to 
remark, that the sentiment is specifically different from any 
other with which it may come into comparison. ‘ The 
beautiful,’ says Jacobi, ^has this feature in common with 
all that is original, that there is no mark by which we know 
it. It exists, and is self-manifest ; you can shoip it, but not 
pram it\’ No attempts to explain away either its distinc- 
tion or its originality have obtained any admitted success. 
They all proceed on the same principle, of resolving the 
beautiful into the pleasing; and profess to show how a 
certain stocW of primitive sensible pleasures spreads and 
-ramifies by comitless associations, and confers a factiti(^s 
attractioii on a thonaand things in themselves indifferent. 
To ail such theories natural feeling irresistibly replies, that 
the obj^:ts of admiration are not beautiful because pleasing, 
but pleasing because beautiful ; and the simplest observa- 
tion will convince us that many things may be the sourbe 
of agreeable experi^ce without Squiring any character of 
beauty. To evade nifese objections, the doctrine has been 

• * El loqin iber nidit ^^wioscn wcrden. Blatter, 

VI. « ^ 
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sometimes worked witli a limitation : the senses of taste and 
smell have been exclu^d, and the three higher senses alone 
retained as a basis ' and whatever falls into connection witjj 
th^ pleasures, or, via vend, whatever pleasurable mental 
affection falls into union with their neutr^ perceptions, 
acquires, it has been said, the character of begjQty^ Thus 
amended, the doctrine serves to explain, with usefill in- 
genuify, many accidental llranderings and extensions of the 
feeling of beauty to whatsis primitively foreign -t<|^ it ^ and 
especially throws light on the caprices of artificial fashion 
and the contradictions of taste but the distinctive essence 
of the feeling remains at^the centra unresolved into any- 
thing else 3 something ideal, not sensible ; and in its idea 
different from all else, by no means uniformly' concurring 
with the useful, th*e true, or the good, The discrepancy in 
human judgments of beauty, like the contrarieties of the 
moral sense, have been urged against the assumption of any 
common principle of feeling. To a great extent, the same 
mode of answer is applicable in both controversies j and I 
strongly suspect that the alleged differences of verdict would 
rapidly thin away on near examination. It has always, for ex- 
ample, been supposed, that each race of mankind necessarily 
regards its own type of form and colour with exclusive or 
superlative favour; but we incidentally learn from Dr. Living- 
stone how far this is from being true ^ No doubt, the direc- 
tion of th^s sentiment is susceptible of wide modification 

• 

^ * The women have somewhat the same ideas with ourselves of what 
constitutes comeliness. They came frequ^Uy and asked for the looking- 
glass ; and the remarks they made, — while I was engaged in reading 
and apparently not attending to them, — on first seeing themselves 
therein, were amusingly ridiculous. ''Is that me?” “What a big 
ftiouth I have 1 ” My ears are as big as pumpkin leaves P "I have 
no chin at alU” Or, ‘'I should have been pretty, but am spoiled ^ 
these high cheek-bones f ” "See how my head shoots up in the middler’ 
laughing vociferously all the time at their own jokes. They readUy 
J>erceive any defeat in each other, and give nic^ames eccordujgly. One 
ma n cante along to have .41 quiet gaze at his features once, when be 
thought 1 was asleep ; after twisting his month about in variona direc- 
tions, he remained td himself, '^People «ay I iun j and bow vei^ 
ogly I am 1” * 
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by accidental or cxtriasic associations. Every form of 
deef^ sensibdhty is apt to practice j kind cheat upon 
the perception of beauty, I>escartes supjdies a ’remarkable 
instance from his own experience ' : he says that aM his Hfe 
he ms conscious of a partiality for persons who squinted. 
In endeavouring |a account for so whimsical a preference, 
he recollected that, when a boy, he had been attached to- a 
girl who had that blemish ; and the affection for this object 
of his first love had diffused itself over all others who re- 
sembled her. Aild J Paul Richter confesses to a no less 
extraordinary predilection for faces pitted with the^ small-pox, 
arising from a boyish love-fancy for a peasant girl happy in 
this adornment ; — a fact which he thus moralises : ‘ The 
Professor, however, considers it his duty to declare to all 
vaccinated fair readers, that he knows how to value ikstr 
beauty as well and as highly as he did at that time a dif- 
ferent fashion of face. But, in connection with this discus- 
sion of beauty, he pledges himself that every female face 
whose so-called ugliness has no moral cause, he c^n, with- 
out cosmetic artifice, without paint or pomatum-box, with- 
out snow or soap-water, without night-masks, mal^ in the 
highest degree charming and enchanting. If she will only 
sing to him some evening a song composed of heart- 
words, no one shall be more beautiful than the singer : — 
but thqn of course only in Ah eyes ; for who can speak for 
another’?* ^ 

But when<every allowance has been made for the acci- 
dents of experience and affection, there remains a central 
apprehensiveneBS of beauty, which no less uses the outward 
sens^ and looks through them as organs of the imagination, 
than the perceptive activity uses them as organs of the un- 
derstanding. There is a specific difference between mere 
good eyesight and the artistic vision which instinctively 
seizes the harmonies of the scerle befiore iV frames it 
into a speaking whdre?: the one reads its objects piecemeal, 

? . » iLeftcr to lit. Gixaxt, fJousht 1 C. p. 53. 

’ Antobiography, L 64, EngUsh tnu^latiee. ’ 
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;>y traversing hitiier anid thcdieir, and putting together the 
::ontents of the field ; ^the other catches the whole before it 
fises upon anything, and carries the entire idea into the in- 
s^tpretation of every paiL And the same difference reap- 
pears in the mental conception of an absent scene or history, 
ind in the verbal description by which* its impression may 
be passed from mind to mirifL One tm.n will present it to 
you by a process of statistical or enumerative memory, Hke 
the naturalist’s list of marks for identifying a pdant or an 
animal ; a second will give you its intellectual ground-plan, 
disposi^ its parts round some scientific or technical idea, 
to which its physical elements are quite subordinate ; a third', 
writh a flew strokes that seem to have no material in them, 
will set its picture before you better than you could have 
found it for yourselL Why is it that, in this last case, we 
always pronounce the description ^ natural Assuredly 
because, it reproduces our own feeling, and transposes us 
into the state of mind which the actual scene would occa- 
sion, -uj^re it spread before our most awakened thought 
ao^what is this but to say, that we all of us see, not with 
the opric but with the artist organ, and are not replaced 
wh^e our nature sets us till our ideal faculty is touched i 
The great difference between the ordinary and the extraor 
dinary energy of this gift, — for example, between the poefi 
reader and the poet himself, — is perhaps that, in the/ormerj 
it is dumb and unconscious, doing its work without disen- 
tangling the elements into view ; while, in the latter, it is 
too vivid to remain unconscious and instinctive. The sense 
of beauty clears itself from every foreign impression, flings 
down the sediment of neutral matter, and by spontaneoui 
analysis disengages the transparent essentials. It is indeed 
the tendency of all intense human feeling to quk its ki- 
determinate state and become distinct ; for, in proportioi 
to its force, is it unable to sleep within; it thirsts for eji 
pression; and expression is first selfclearance, and thei 
self-intelligence. ' ^ 

Ttere IS, perhaps, na principle^ of oiff natoe* mon 
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obviou$ly unequal in its distribution among men than the 
sentiment of beauty ; and the maxim, ‘ poeta riascitur, non 
fit/ embodies an induction from evidence and unchanging 
facts. No one who has ever njet with a child of imagi- 
native-eye, spontaneously apprehensive of the language of 
beauty, never missing a look or tone or movement of either 
awkwardness or grace, and in quick sympathy with every 
happy congruity of. thought and feeling, can for a moment 
doubt the originality of this high gift. And, on theoother 
hand, the prosaic "^ind no less obviously belongs to a con- 
stant type, — of men who believe only in concrete ^cts and 
their generalisations ; who see the.world and life in the light 
of scientific arrangement, not of artistic look; who judge 
everything by material or moral uses ; who estimate feeling 
as the means of action, not action as the expression of feel- 
ing; who look on the combinatiqns of beauty ^as fancies of 
the human mind ; and treat ttie imagination -as a sort of 
holiday embellishment, which, like lace curtains in an en- 
gine-house or a satin dr^ss at sea, is much out of place in 
this working world. So great may this 'contrast become, 
that the estimates of reality by the two minds may be com- 
pletely reversed; and that which is the very substance of 
life and truth to the one may be but the shadow to the 
Other. In determining between them, there is but one 
principle to follow : viz. that every faculty gives insight, 
every incapacity entails blindness ; so that whatever each 
of these unctmgenial men may deny Of the other is false ; 
whatever be affirm of himself is true. By this rule we 
know at oime the larger nature, ‘)V1lat mean you,^ says 
Jacobi, ‘ by a fine soul ? You mean a soul that is qqjck to 
perceive the better, clear to set it in the light, immovable to 
hold it V 

It remans to notice one other sentiment, viz; Heyerena, 
which recognises ttamccndent gooiness^ To assert its origin- 

‘ Was nennst ^ eine sch^Seele! Ein^ sdidoe Sode ueunst du, 
W das Bessere schneU gewahr wiiii, rein hciratt^ebt,' tmbeweglich 
(Flicgende Blatter, AbUieiHiDgr VI, p. 1 54,) 
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ality may appear at first sight inconsistent with the doctrine 
that we pass moral judgments on ourselves before we are 
able to pronounce on others, and learn the scale of goodness 
within us ere we can apply it to outward beings. That 
recognition of excellence which Reverence requites would 
seem, in this view, to be the ultimate result Of the moral 
table, when formed; and not to lie among its elementary 
constiFuents. I am willing to admit that we might, without 
violenpe, resolve this sdbtiment back into the primary moral 
consciousness ; and consider it as the same sense of 
authority with which the hierarchy of principles affects us ; 
with the difference, that here it comss to us frorti outward 
beings rather than from inward experience. Indeed, I have 
already^ shown how the feeling may be provided for in this 
w^ay. But, thouglf the connection is most intimate between 
the moral and the reverential consciousness, and they con- 
verge upon the same result*, I am not prepared to admit 
their identity, or the ability of the former to generate the 
latter in its fulness. The simple obligation of one affection 
as compared with another, the duty of following it, might 
surely be revealed without involving that positive homage of 
the hpart, that joyful humility in its outward presence, of 
which we now speak. When we look on the moral law in 
the downward direction, when we are aware of it chiefly by 
what it shuts out, and hear its negative voice, ‘ Thou shalt 
not /’ it seems to wither and repel, and sets free no springs 
of worship ; yet so keen is the binding sense inwlved in this 
^tate of mind, that this is usually taken as the exact type of 
*the simple apprehension of Duty, It is only when we invert 
our gaze, and look from the lower principle upivard^ that any 
dew of* reverence softens the strained will ; and even then, 
if the higher invitation is all within ourselves, if it be only 
some affection actually present with us^ it is so humanised 
by its ^or domicile, that, though we own its authtaity^ mt 
cannot dwell upon it with any veneration ; for no man can 
venerate himself ; and whatever falls into that company 
^ Supra, chap. L ii, pp, 
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becibmes homely and drops the heavenly air. The upward 
lcM>k, therefore, is not in fact realised except through the 
attraction of objtcivoe character above us : other minds 
beyond our station, minds expressing our possibility but 
transcending our actuality, first call this sentiment into life; 
and its title to the originality I have assigned to it depends 
on this question : whether it can go before the subjective 
moral consciousness ; or whether it must wait upon this and 
follow it. This question is, p^haps, sufficiently detejmined 
by the remarks formerly made and referred to above. Had 
we no moral nature, it would certainly be in vain to exhibit 
before us moral phonomena ; and did our moral nature 
come, at a given point, to a dead stop, manifestations of 
what lay beyond that limit would be also futile ; just as you 
cannot make a revelation to your dog.*' But, in order to 
appreciate a type of character, it is not necessary that we 
should have personally passed through it ; be it only possible 
to us, the key is within us ; on the principle that we in- 
tuitively interpret the natural language of every human 
emotion, though we should see the sign ete we have felt 
what is signified. Now, mysteriously as the inner self- 
knowledge and the outer sympathy act and react, it appears 
certain that the objective exhibition of higher goodness is 
the most powerful means of developing the latent sense of 
it ’j that secret shame and nobler hope for ourselves flow 
down upon us from the greatness and sanctity of our 
spiritual suf)eriorsj and that our personal ideal stretches 
wi<Jer, like their own shadow, with the stature of the beings 
we brfioid. If this be so, then the Reverence which passes 
outward and looks upward, may have priority to the sense 
of obligation which springs from inward comparis*bn*and 
self-knowledge. . 

But we may advance yet a step further, and say, ftat even 
independently of actual and visible heroes or ^ints on 
whom this sentiment teay fix when they are present, it finds 
for itself the means of Exercise ; goes fordi in faith upon 
invisible objects,, and d^cerm, behind the veil of the actual, 
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a better and higher before which it humbles itself with cries 
of dependence and aspiration. The religious sense, it can- 
not be doubted, is capable of anticipating the moral; and 
worship may recognise its object, whifo conscience is 
yet in its mere nidimenfs. Nor is this strange, if it be 
indeed a Divine Person that lives in our humanity and 
coalesces with all its good : the alfection which goes oUt 
and feels after His personality may easily precede the inner 
consciousness of what He loves and wills. In the great 
mass of the human race this is undoubtedly the predominant 
order ; and when the conscience Comes to be unfolded, God 
is already recognised as there. In that early stage of cul- 
ture, there is so little moral element in the religious rever- 
ence, that it seems hardly proper to speak of it as a feeling 
directed upon goodness : power, wisdom, even passion, appear 
rather to stand before the face of the first rude worship. 
Still, the incipient moral element, — that which differences a 
person from a physical force and constitutes character^ is 
what raises the feeling into Reverence and distinguishes it 
from base feat*. In the conception which the savage has of 
hfiman beings, there is the same predominance of unmoral 
elements as in his notion of the Divine: both are necessarily 
the reflection of himself ; but so long as his faith presents 
something above him , — the human qualities on diviner scale 
and in greater perfection, — the object transcends him in 
such ingredients of character as he yet knows, and only on 
that account is regarded with any reveren«:e. Entirely 
divorced from a moral nature, planted in a cold thinking 
mechanism, or a malignant devil, mere power or intelligence 
could be the object of no veneration ; and it is to mark this 
fact, and show that in an unmoral world its essence would 
be left out, that I have named Goodness as its ^distinctive 
object But if any one insists on the rights of intjUecfr^ 
and physical greatness to some share in the feeling, inas- 
much as their co-presence vastly heightens the sentiment, be 
may widen the definition, and speale- of reverence the 
^^jitiment we direct upon transcendent Lift, No importatvt 
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Conclusion would be affected by this change; but the 
narrower definition seems to me to be a more exact state- 
ment of the truth. 

The three sentiments we hav^ described are the organs 
through which we apprehend the ideal essence at once 
veiled and hinted by the universe and life : the first, finding 
for us its Causal Thought ; the second, its divine Beauty ; 
the third, the transcendent Personality which adds Shrader 
to both. They all meet their objects, therefore, first beyond 
the realm of mere phenomena, and at once attest and 
interpret an ulterior sphere of spiritual realities. 

When from this point we look back on the springs 
of action in their serial order, we cannot fail to notice 
the law of their succession. They are none of them 
mere egoistic phenomena, scintillating and quendied 
within our isolated history ; they all have their external 
correlates. In the part they play with us, these correlates 
rise from a minimum to a maximum of qualitative influence ; 
being, of the propensfons, mere Conditions ; of the paeons. 
Causes ; of the affections, personal Objects ; of thc>^enti- 
ments, the perfect realisation. They begin with nutritive 
things ; they culminate in the Divine impersonation of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness ; ascending thither through 
the scale of human persons who have not yet wholly escaped 
the lingering attributes of things. In claiming sofhething of 
a natural charader for this arrangement, I do not mean to 
deny the poisibility, or for specific purposes the merits, of 
other distributions : much less would I suggest that our 
springs of action are separate pkces of us, so that our na!ture • 
is put together like thp contents of a case of instruments, or 
the pipies and stops of an organ, mechanically detachable 
for use. The Ego is not multiple ; lay it out as we may, we 
count only* its groups of phenomena or acts, the subjective 
agent being one and the same. Sut when,*with a view to 
reach the laws of character, we try to bring together the 
similars, and distinguish the dissimilars, with which these 
Jaws have to do, we seem to get soonest"^ upon the right 
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track by surveying the relations of the human being to the 
scene of his life, and the consequent varieties of his moral 
experience, in the order on ^hich we have entered. Be it 
remembered, however, thjt all logical division is only an 
artifice of intellectual convenience ; and that its fitness for 
this purpose is not contradicted by the absence of its sharp 
demarcations from the field of nature, and the habitual 
substitution there of graduated shades of difference. 

It may well be asked, whether these Sentiments^ Special to 
man and lyirrg so deep in his reflective nature, are properly 
classed with the Primary principles, whose distinction was 
said to be their impulsive unconscicmsness. To know, to 
admire, to revere, are impossible acts till the subject has 
discriminated himself from the things known, admired, 
revered ; and can be affirmed only of one who is already 
set up in his independent personality. Chronologically, 
this is perfectly true ; but it does not really affect the 
propriety of the arrangement. For, in the exercise of these 
sentiments, the Self which had been discovered is again 
lost; they carry us into self-forgetfulness, though they are 
posterior to our self-knowledge. They engage the mind 
wholly upon objects extraneous to itself and its feelings, 
and draw it forth towards them by the same instinctive 
attraction which constitutes the method of the affections. 
In this characteristic they are distinguished from the 
secondary principles, which aim to reproduce in our self- 
consciousness the experienced effects of the primary. All 
the secondary must be subsequent to the primary^ whence 
they come ; but not all the primary need be on the field, 
before the self-conscious stage can in any case begin. The 
disinterested and intuitive engagement of the sentiments 
upon objects foreign to the Self suffices to justify the place 
alihgned to them. 

The absence of two at least out of the three sentimenta 
from the enumeration of principles given by Stewart, and 
from most similar lists, renders it proper that I shouW vindi* 
cate their title to a position among the springs of action^ 
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l>oubtless philosophers have omitted them, from a dispo- 
sition to regard them as mere emotions terminating in them- 
selves, or as intellectual rather, than moral in their effects. 
It is difficult, however, to see feow the springs of Know- 
ledge^^f Art, of Religion, can be justl^^i treated as neutral 
m their aspect towards character; and still more so to 
understand why, if the desire of knowledge be admitted 
into the list of operative principles, the other two should be 

E 'jded. The sense of b^uty indeed might, with* some 
sibility, be regarded as unmoral, if it entered only into 
work of the fine arts. But its extension into the 
phenomena of life an cf character is a fact so obvious that it 
colours all our ethical language, and, in our criticism of 
men, indissolubly intertwines terms of admiration with those 
of approval. Nor can the most sober mind avoid a certain 
dramatic cast and grouping in its contemplation of all 
human affairs, or keep the white light of conscience un- 
tningled with some warmer glow of imaginative affection. 
In fact, the whole spiritual world of our humanity lies as 
truly within the cognisance of Art, as form and ton€ and 
language ; and is thus thrown be^re the inner eye in 
aspects powerfully persuasive. WBfft, for instance, is the 
operation of ridicule in morals but a spell put upon the 
imagination by a grotesque representation of conduct and 
character, — a caricaturing mirror held up fco the self- 
consciousness ? And there are probably few men who, in 
Reflecting on^heir own behaviour, do not standoff at a little 
distance from themselves and consider the ethical look they 
present to an observing eye, asking themselves whether it be 
decent and well-balanced, or distorted and deformed. A 
theory must be very imperfect which, in laying flown the 
laws of their self-judgment, omits to allow for facts of this 
class. If any one prefers toi»keep them standing outside 
the realm of proper morals, till Its interior has been all 
marked out ; and then \o take them into account and com- 
pute them, as perturbations bilaterally entering from inde- 
pendent spheresj^to speak of them (t^ is) as the reaction 
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of th« intellect ami the imagination upon the proper con- 
science, — the same result may, no doubt, be elicited ; and 
the only objection is one of method; viz. against the pre- 
tence of independence in the workings of our nature, and of 
separate spheres knowledge, beauty, and right ; instead 
of admitting that each of these involves a fuijction of the 
other and, refusing to accept a province to itself, brings in 
turn everything into its presence. 

ii.* SECONDARY TRANSFORMATIONS, HOW DISTINGUISHED. 

These twelve Primary principles are essentially disin- 
terested in their action, . simply impelling us hither and 
thither, without choice or Teckonin*g of ours. But they 
cannot play their part on the theatre of .a self-conscious 
nature, without oiij soon discovering what they do with us. 
Each of them, in the attainment of its end, yields us a dis- 
tinct kind of satisfaction ; and, on next taking possession 
of us, finds us wijth a preconception of the experience to 
which it leads. These several satisfactions, it is manifest, 
may themselves become ends^ a taste for realising which will 
constitute new springs of action, added on to the former, 
variously mingling witjh them, often quite ascendent- over 
them. These are \h^^€Condary principles ; charactej-ised 
by their interested nature, or invariable aim to produce cer- 
tain states of ourselves. This change is great and ethically 
momentous ; but as it is uniform throughout the* list, it pre- 
sents us with a series which is but the self-conscious counterpart 
□f the primary principles, and which might b% psychologi- 
cally disposed of with this general description h A closer 

^ The Self-consciousness which distinguishes the Secondary springs of 
iction ii limited to the knowledge of what they do to us, — of what ex- 
perience they bring in their train. I am far from saying that it is'rescrved 
for them td give us the first idea of a Self. To this^ I conceive, the 
Prilparies are competent, so soon as ever a plnr^Uty of them compel^ 
for our activity : thon we cannot b^t be aware of them as objects, ai^ 
Df ourselves as subjects, of more or less attentive thought : only, what we 
know about them is, their immediate relative intensi ty 
i^orth, and not their fhture soisible effects, iftnSiilg^ om con- 

iition under which feh action may take place without sclf-approltfiatioo 
3f it by the su^ct is, wh^e It is ptit forth by a solitary instiiiutTtmning 
in imimped^ course. Whatever range condition may have a other 
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look, however, will show that the moral effect of self- 
oonsciousness is very different in different parts of the 
series ; and that some of the principles no sooner touch 
this point thah they run out in^o ulterior forms more im- 
portant than themselves, and demanding recognition by 
separate names. These deviations from formal parallelism 
require that we should pause for a few moments on each of 
the secondary series. 

^^^Wise and benevolent observers, from Socrates to paley, 
Jjfcyvorking out their teleological view of the world, have not 
failed to remark t\^ gratuitous gift of pleasure attached by 
the Creator to most o^ the functions of life, inducing, and, 
as these moralists justly contend, permitting their exercise 
beyond the limit of mere correlated use. Food, they say, 
would not have been made so agreeable, and its different 
kinds so variously agreeable, were we forbidden to enjoy it 
and bound to consult exclusively for the necessary repair of 
wasted strength. It is the mistake of asceticism, to distrust 
this healthful conclusion, to be more utilitarian than the 
Creator, to tie down each appetency to its strict object ; 
with the result, not of leaving it in its primary and natural 
stage, but, on the contrary, of inducing a morbid and intense 
self-consciousness, fatal to the purity it erroneously seeks. 
It is very true that this argument of the natural theologian 
can no longer be urged in the form given to it in the 
' Memorabilia ’ and in Paley. There^ undoubtedly, we find 
an anthropological conception of the world far too domi- 
nant; man is regarded as the central object of all design; 
and it is too hastily asserted that ordinances of nature for 
which no other function has been ascertained can be meant 
only to please and entertain him. Time is pret^ sure to 
disturb such inferences contingent upon our ignorance. 
Accordingly, we now know that several sensible pleasures, 
once treated as a gratuitous generosity to man, play else- 
> 

animal natures, it can be ^tribnted to only the most rudimentary 
hnmanky : — a^ottiing to the Tate Trofesaor Green, to no humanity at 
•IL (Prolegomena to Ethics, Book L chap. iiL 61-84.) 
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where an indispensable part in the economy of nature; so 
that, though we could spare them, protests against their re- 
moval would pour in frorp other provinces of life^ For 
instance, the colours and y:ents of flowers, so often regarded 
as a mere garden of sweets for us, are now known to be, 
through their attraction for winged insects, ."ap essential 
means, for the fructification of plants. Thus they ate sup- 
plied’with an end, and take their place among the utilities^ 
instead of the gratuities^ of the world ; so that t^ie ascetic, 
if he is so disposed, may reply to our teleological plea for 
a certain margin of luxury : ‘ Be not derived ; these things 
are not meant for you ; keep to the ends of your own being.’ 
It is obvious, however, that he here oversteps the bounds of 
a legitimate answer ; for the new teleology only limits, and 
does not abolish, "the old. The pleasure which before was 
regarded as absolutely gratuitous, i. e. as serving no purpose 
beyond improving our lot, is now found to subserve an 
ulterior use in another department of nature, to the order 
of which it is indispensable ; and it is only in relation to us^ 
that it is gratuitous. Thus qualified, the original position 
premains undisturbed : relatively to wj, the pleasures in 
(question are a free gift ; for no necessity can be Shown for 
making us partners in the attractions which regulate the life 
of bees and butterflies. So far, therefore, as the ascetic re- 
lies for his doctrine on a teleological rule, and says, ‘You 
must consult simply the intentions of your nature, and let 
no function go a step beyond the minimum for realising its 
end, eating, for example, as little and as severely as will 
properly nourish you,’ he is still adequately met on his own 
ground by the remark, that among the intentions conspicuously 
impressed upon our nature, is this ; that, over and above the 
bare satisfaction of functional ends, it should experience a cer- 
tain surplus of unearned and merely^ ornamental pleasures. 

§ I. Secondary Propensions : Love of Pleasure^ Money Power. 

The Seponddry transformations of the Propensions aje 
more easy to distinguish in thought than in word ; for they 
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challenge notice and receive naines chiefly when they assume 
the scale of excess \ and, even then, the excess of one is so 
often the excess of more than ope, that, when remarked as 
a feature of character, it is apt to denoted by a term too 
general for any simple desire. Thus, when the pleasures of 
the organic propensions are spoken of as motives, we have 
no single-worded names of a neutral kind for either the class 
or its members ; bbt a very sufficient vocabulary of inculpa- 
tory words both for species andgenus, regarded as no longer 
ihnocent; for the genus. Voluptuousness, or Carnality; for 
the first species, Gli^tony or Daintiness as the substitute for 
Hunger, Drunkenness or Ebriety for Thirst, Epicurism for 
both", for the second species, Lust or Licentiousness. The 
fact, that the moment the appetites pass into the self-con- 
scious state and become ends instead of impulses, they draw 
to themselves terms of censure, is highly significant ; betray- 
ing our natural feeling that this is not their right and whole- 
some condition, and that in parting with their primary 
character and becoming chosen self-indulgences, they change 
into something odious. Not, of course, that it is possible 
for us to remain mere creatures of instinct and keep any 
part of our nature in the dark beneath the floor of self- 
consciousness. But t/ie attention conceded to it may vary 
from zero almost to infinitude : the Will may be directed 
either to enforce its emergence, or to lay it to sleep into 
forgetfulness again ; and the language ih which we speak of 
character on tiiis side marks our healthy repugnance to see 
the appetites made the subject of reflective hedonistic 
elaboration. The nearest approach to a neutral designation 
of this order of motives is the phrase ^ Love of pleasure^ 
which may be accepted as naming the secondary spring of 
action furnished by the organic propensions ; for, although 
it is susceptible of a wider range, being often applied to the 
pursuit of amusement and other agrtments apparently un- 
related to appetite, ydt it is here that the phrase gets its 
fiiDst meaning, and it is hkher that the disposition it marks 
ftever ceases to tend. Where there is a general weakness 
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towards self-gratification, it will remain true to its origin, and 
will not be proof against the fascinations of Sense. 

The third or Animal propension, of spontaneous activity, 
gives rise, by its pleasures^f energy, to a Secondary motive, 
the athlete’s desire of gymnastic achievement (perhaps what 
the poet Spencer marks by ‘ lustihood'), which in its element- 
ary fo^m seems of no very serious import. Even thus, 
however, it is the natural opposite to laziness, the counter- 
poise. to the love of ease induced by the secondary play of 
the organic propensions ; and, by establishing a willing 
culture of fatigue, it disperses the passwe love of pleasure, 
and sets its captive free. But it is afe an ulterior stage of its 
history that this motive assumes its chief importance. The 
pursuit of the pleasures of energy becomes the Love of 
Power, whether shown in the conquest of physical nature, 
or in mastery over the wills of men. Everybody has a 
troublesome acquaintance with its rudimentary form in what 
is called ^ the love of mischief’ in boys, i. e. the desire of 
venting force in producing effects of any kind, the more 
surprising, the better. There are doubtless many tributaries 
added to this great incentive in its maturest' state ; the 
appeals of beings dependent on us for protection, the desires 
of social benevolence, the watchfulness and previsions of 
fear, flow into it and modify its stimulus ; and the mere 
earnestness and intensity of any particular aim that possesses 
us may put on its semblance for a time. But the essence 
of the feeling as a distinctive feature of character is, I am 
disposed to think, in the consciousness of faculty, brought 
home and attested by the submission of obstacles against 
which it is measured. This then is the secondary stage of 
the propension to Causal activity. The Love of Money is 
nothing but an ulterior development of these two princijdes 
combined, — the love of pleasure and the love of power* — 
usually with a great preponderance of the latter. Its fec- 
titious character is evident from its being directed upon an 
objqqt wholly artificial and representative; upon which k 
can only be transferred from the things represented The 
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value of money consists in the command it gives over con- 
veniences and luxuries^ and its efficacy as an instrument of 
ambition : it is under these aspects that it first becomes an 
object of desire ] and though ^ afterwards assumes the 
aspect of an end in itself, and in an avaricious mind 
apparently constitutes a separate passion, it may be doubted 
whether, even there, money does not charm the imagination 
as a symbol of security and power, and wield its influence 
b^ being indispensable to the consciousness of tiiese. 
When we see the miser foregoing all the advantages of his 
wealth, and dooming himself to a life of privation, we are 
apt to suppose him indifferent to all purchasablb things. 
The habitual pictures of his fancy would probably undeceive 
us, and would show that the ease and ambition he declin©<l 
still played off their fascinations on him within ; dreams of 
potential splendour and consideration, perhaps of posthumous 
astonishment at the greatness of his heir, engaging his 
thought ; or at least an anxiety oppressing him to bar out 
the opposite evils, and win still further security against the 
haunting terrors of destitution and helplessness. In this 
last form the'feeling undergoes a modification equally observ- 
able in many cases of the direct love of power ; which often 
exhibits itself as an intense dislike of fear and an impatience 
to make excess of provision against it, by sweeping out of 
sight every formidable possibility and building fortresses 
against the mere shadow of a foe. The proverb that none 
is so great a tyrant as the coward, illustrates this repulsive 
phase of the love of power ; and when ambition takes a 
financial turn and runs into accumulation of capital, the 
same degrading taint may be observed ir\ the love of 
money. * . , 

§2. Secondary Passions : Malice; Vindictiveness; 

Suspiciousnps, 

None of th^ other ^ primary principles undergo, at their 
secondary stJtge, such disguising transformations as the pro- 
pensions. The passions, growing self-conscious, produce 
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well marked and familiar forms of disposition. As the 
original impulses are anything but delightful^ it appears 
strange that a taste for indulging them should be possible 
^ all ; yet nothing is m(jce certain than that a man may 
Contract a sort of relish for them, and never be at ease with- 
out an antipathy, a resentment, or a fear. There is, in truth, 
no spring of action, whether repulsive or attractive, which 
does Tiot win a certain relief and satisfaction in attaining its 
end even a mind haunted by the, passions rids itself of a 
burden in letting the lightning slip ; and as in the tears at a 
tragedy, so in the outpouring of even uneasy emotion, there 
is a secret charm. The fondness fos antipathy^ .or pleasure 
in hating^ we call, as a feeling, Ill-will or Malice^ and in its 
expression Censoriousness : the cherishing of resentment^ 
Vindictiveness : Of fear^ Suspiciousness^ or Mistrust, That 
all these exist, not merely as illusions or exaggerations, in- 
cident to this or that excitement of the primary passion, but 
as habitual dispositions and set tendencies, is matter of 
common observation. A censorious man will actually get 
Up antipathies as a congenial excitement. In approaching 
others, he carries with him a selecting vision which throws 
into the background whatever they have in common with 
himself, and draws to the front every alienating featur^, and 
feels towards them as a Suffolk peasant would feel towards 
a Frenchman, or a Scotch Covenanter towards a Papist. 
All that can produce sympathy he misses ; all that is repel- 
lent he intensifies \ all that is novel and neutjal he miscon- 
strues and derides. He picks up scandals con amore ; he 
tells you confidentially the weaknesses he has found out in 
your friend ; and if you set him right and stop his mouth 
by conclusive proof, is chagrined that his occupation is gone. 
Half the gossips of the world consist of such traffickers in 
ill-will ; and are numerous enough in our time to h^ve 
created a literature of their own ; for it is in great measure 
to their vitiated cravings that what are calted the ‘ Society 
Journals ’ are addressed. The original antipathy whose io- 
dulgence matures into this type of malice may have only 
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the most trivial excuse ; yet be none the less bitter for be- 
ginning with dislike of some petty personal peculiarity of 
physiognomy or speech or manner, — a curve in the nose, a 
colour of the hair, a sniffle in thp voice, a smile too much, 
or an address too curt. The subject of such aversions be- 
comes the slave of his own prejudices. He enjoys the idea 
of the objectionable person in ridiculous positions or caught 
in contemptible actions \ and is ready to seize this enjoy- 
ment on the fastest hint of asn hypothesis, so as to, pass 
without scruple from supposition to belief, and from belief 
to assertion. This is probably the natural history of the 
great majority of slanders. They are born of the malice of 
prejudice, more often than ^om the deliberate purposjp of 
supplanting a rival or avenging a defeat. 

Similarly, a vindictive man will look oiA for occasions of 
resentment, which will set him on his favourite pursuit, of 
levying dalnages for real or imaginary injuries ; not always 
through judge and jury (though every court is fSmiliar with 
such litigants), but by public complaint, or social exile, or 
private reproaches and demands for reparation. Few of us 
can h^e been so happy as never to come across one who is 
always being wronged, and tells nothing with so much gusto 
as his griefs from the conspiracies of this wicked world \ 
and who therefore becomes the ready victim of every tale- 
bearer interested in making friends into eneinies and pr^ 
venting alliances founded on natural sympathies. And so 
he is never long without a quafrel, and a resolve to pay off 
somebody for taking an unfair advantage. Even if he is 
withheld by prudential constraint from actively avenging him- 
self, he watches with keen satisfaction the retribution which, 
without agency of his, evet^ may seem to bring upon his 
foe. To see the pitch of intensity which this passion may 
reach, we must turn to Oriental history and literature ; nor 
need we go further than the Hebtew Psalms, where so often 
the very atnv 38 jftiere Af the sweetest and subiimest piety is 
darkened by Addeh stoirins and streaked with flashes of re- 
tenttess rage; ‘Break' thar teeth, O God, in their mouthy 
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break out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lord* Let 
them melt away as waters which run continually ; when he 
bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as cut in 
pieces : ’ ' The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the 
vengeance: he shall wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked Indeed, when we«wish to emphasise - the eager 
energy with which an act is done, this passion supplies us 
with tfie most expressive image : w^e say, ‘ He did it with a 
'Vengeance I ^ ♦ 

Again, a suspicious man invents fears for himself in the 
tnere exercise of his temper. He lives as if every last post 
had brought him a threatening letter, requiring an in^nt 
provision of protective force ;%nd unless a whole posse of 
precautions mount guard around him, he will be a lost man. 
Nature and mankind seem to be in league against him 3 if 
he catches a cold, he must make His will; if his children 
have the measles, he cannot expect them all to recover ; he 
will not hare a ntw suit of clothes, lest they should be made 
by a tailor with scarlet-fever in the house ; he removes his 
account from the bank that has served him well, not liking 
the look of the new managing director; he warns his wife 
against her best friend as ‘a designing woman,’ antf snubs 
the parish curate* lest he should be planning to wih his 
daughter. He wonders what bribe it w^ that induced 
their opposition member to give a ministerial vote, and 
says, ‘ depend upon it, he will be gazetted for an under- 
secretaryship next week.’ His chief intellectual excitement 
is in constructing hypotheses of mistrust : if he be literary, 
he finds the historians liars, the poets plagiarists, the moral- 
ists arid theologians insincere ; if political, he expects no 
public policy but such as may be indicated by spite of a 
rival or the interests of a partjk. Like the Eastern prince, 
secured by tasters against the poison that may lUrk in each 
dish or cup, he treats his life as a perpetual defensive war- 
fare, and pledges all his faculties to the baffling of stratageins 
and the escape from illusion. However pitStoie may seejn 
1 Psalm Iviil 6, 7, lo, 
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to be ^his incessant dodging of the flying shadows of evil, 
it is not without the sustaining interest of every game in 
which the resolve remains possible and strong never to bt 
beaten. 

In each of these cases it is doubtless some disproportioned 
strength in the primary passk)n which at first lead^/to the 
tyrannous influence of the secondary : for the intenser any 
spring of our natiire is, the keener is the satisfaction of ita 
indulgence \ and the more likoly is a taste for this satisfac- 
tion to constitute itself. The abuse in this case is obvious 
The passions are our planted sentinels at points of dthgerj 
business of life to go on with disem- 
barrassed cheerfulness within. Leave them at their silent 
outposts and forget them, and they set you free for all you have 
to do. But if, instead of letting them aloAe, you fancy they 
cah never do enough for you, and insist on turning out all 
the ferment of wholesome work from within the circle tc 
reinforoe the circumference, you corrupt the mere negative 
protection into the positive office of life, and make an innei 
barrenness bristle with outer repulsions. Intellectual skilj 
lends itself with some facility and promptitude to the pas- 
sions, whose very nature demands a certain quickness oi 
resoifrce ; and the consciousness of this renders theij 


stimulus accep^ble to minds not otherwise roused to the 
same power. Criticism, sarcasm, exclusion, contradiction, 
are easier exercises of mind*than any form of creation \ sc 
that intellecti^l action enters on lower terms with the un- 


gmial than the genial; and many a sharp cynic and 
polemic there been who, apart from his antipathies and 


rejections, has scarcely shown any force of intellect all, 


How greatly this caus^ may tend to foster the secondary 
passitms is sdf-tcvidei^. ^ To yield to the tem^S^on is tc 
turn the medfehre ctf life into its fbcwi, and under a depraved 
taste for. ita bitter draughts to fpse the thirst for' its pure 


waters. 
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§ 3, Secondary Affections: Sentimentality, 

When the affections become self-conscious, and give rise 
to voluntary attempts to rfnew their experiences, the con- 
dition of mind is produced to which we specifically give the 
name Sentimental. If, instead of fainily affection, freely 
spent Qn the members of a home, there is a self-regarding 
play with them, as instruments of sympathetic interest ; if, 
instead of social affection, flowing out upon oompanions 
and ^uals, there is the mere love of society as a means of 
tasting the fruits of such affection ; if, instead of Compas- 
sion, there grows up a taste for excitihg and indulging P!^ ; 
this change is accurately described by saying, that it is a 
transition from natural health to sentimental disease. The 
objects themselves are desired for the sake of the feelings 
they excite ; and the very guides given us in order to carry 
us out of ourselves are treacherously suborned to bring us 
back and shut us more closely in. The subtlety of this 
malady is so great, that it often spreads \)y the very means 
taken to prevent it 3 and it is more likely to be increased 
than diminished by all simply moral methods of dealing with 
the affections. The tendency of all exhortations to lo^ie as 
a duty, of all praise of sympathetic pleasures, of all per- 
suasion to cultivate ^this side of life, is simpl^to hinder the 
primary by substituting the secondary affections, and to 
render self-forgetfulness impossible through the very din of 
the chorus that celebrates it. Here emphaticilly it is that 
a redemption is needed which is beyond the reach of the per- 
sonal will, and which ethical teaching intercepts rather than 
invokes. 

§ 4, Secondary Sentiments: Self-culture; jE,sthtdcism i 
Interest in Meligion. 

The Sentiments also have their secondary st^e^ 4till 
hewing the same character, that they are indulged £d^ thOD 
sake of die experiences which they l9se &eir 

VOL, II,. m 
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disinterestedness by the change, and are consciously resorted 
to as personal exercises. The scientific man who, coming 
down from the deathbed of his wife, locked himself into his 
library and, as the most tasking (liversion he could give to 
his thoughts, set himself to solve the problem why a top 
spins, was not yielding to the impulse of wonder, but using 
it in his own service; and wherever the intellect is exer- 
cised by way of gymnastic discipline, wherever the Tcnow- 
ledge is absorbed as nutrimenl to the faculty, instead the 
faculty following in the trail of knowledge, the natural 
impulse is replaced by the secondary desire of self-culture. 
AST the whole process of education is for the sake of rpental 
discipline, and only when the intellect is mature does it 
place itself at the service of further research, it may seem as 
if the usual order were here inverted, anS the primary im- 
pulse entered the field after the secondary. But the process 
of education is conducted for us, not by us ; the object 
present to the mind of the educator is ttfe pupil’s culture ; 
but this does not hinder the pupil from having another 
object, viz. the knowledge set before him; and no training 
can be applauded that robs him of this, and substitutes for 
it tt\e dominant purpose of self-improvement. The perfect 
method is not attained till the two different incentives co- 
exist without interference in the teacher and the taught ; 
and by the disciplinary skill of the one the curiosity of the 
Other is directed, without loss of its primitive force and 
simplicity, tc such objects as will exercise and «balan^ the 
whole nature. It is only at a later period, or through the 
intrusion of foreign motives, that the thirst for truth is 
exchangecTfor the desire for accomplishment ; — a far inferior 
inspiration, than wifich the scholari^ life has no more 
beguiling seduction, and wlSch not a few have attempted, 
under the name of se^f-formatiqn, to systematise and make 
supreme. 

Admiratkni, at t4e secondary stage, becomes the of 
or io ihephaswti ef Taste, Its tendency is to 

Vote anotSotts 'awakened by beauty, through 
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deliberately seeking them ; to pass, by analysis and self- 
comparison, into fastidious connoisseurship ,* to bring every- 
thing to the test of aesthetic sympathy ; and invert the order 
of mind from the attitudefof submission to the object ad- 
mired to that of judicial superiority to it. It is one of the 
great evils incident to the pursuit of art as a iHofession, that 
it almgst necessarily substitutes this state of mind, to a very 
undesirable extent, for the primitive impulse j and wears out 
the fiesh instinct by the friction of too much speech and 
the repeated beat of technical formulas ; nor can anything, 
except the corresponding dialect of theology, be more pain*- 
ful to a pure-minded believer in the feality and^ significance 
of beauty, than the slang of hardened criticism, and the 
profane conceit of professional arbiters. It needs a strong 
and deep basis of the original inspiration to maintain itself 
in power under the artificial accumulation of self-conscious- 
ness thus produced, and secure the happy balance of 
discriminative perception artd creative life. Goethe’s epi- 
grammatic couplet notes the fact, and hints the reason : 

Warum will Geschmack nnd Genie sich sd selten vereinen ? 

Jener furchtet die Kraft, diese fiirchtet den Zaum. 

Genius, in short, is legislative ; taste is judicial ; and the 
power which, finding noi^ beauty, makes new laws, clashes 
not unnaturally with the conservative habit of mere inter- 
pretation, founded on the study of past; models. There is 
an inevitable penalty, I believe, attached to avery attempt 
to live upon a particular order of feelings, and detach them 
from their place as mere functions of an integral life. Not 
only do they fritter themselves aw'ay into artificial fineness 
and feebleness, but they lose all h^lthy reality, become 
more and more convention^, and, like Chinese cabinet 
painting, at some tenth remove take leave of nature 
altogether. Under the torture of analysis, — the great engine 
of logical power, — Beauty gives up the ghost and flies , and 
for poetic power, in all the spontaneous products of genius^ 
remaining whole, must tomtn^tm with hfo smd the 
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universe remaining whole no less, and speaking with him 
eye to eye. So far as civilisation, through division of em- 
ployment, creates also division of consciousness, and makes 
us only too knowing inspecting so(>ne one class of feelings and 
experiences, it incurs the danger of a barren self-concentra- 
tion ; which is never perhaps more dreary and hopeless than 
where the pursuits of taste and the language of culture give 
facilities for varnishing over the lifelessness within/ The 
distinction in morals between primary and secondary admira- 
tion corresponds with that between productive Imagination 
and regulative Taste. 

The same characterKtic differences mark the change from 
the primary to the secondary stage in the sentiment of 
J^everence. Strange as it may appear, it is one of the un- 
doubted subtleties of our nature, that a tiste may be formed 
for gratifying the feelings of reverence, and sdf -seeking may 
acquire a turn for self-escape in higher objects. When ‘ in- 
terest in religion’ takes the place of the love of God; when 
not Himself, but thoughts and sentiments about Him, are 
what is present to the consciousness ; when instead of our 
being held, as it were, in His hand and ceasing there to be 
our own. He simply furnishes an engagement to our mind 
and belongs to us as an occasion of solemn and tender feel- 
ing ; the first-hand life of faith is exchanged for its drama : 
its reality serves only to be worked up into its representation ; 
and Reverence is detected looking in the glass. It is greatly 
to be feared •that in our days this secondary principle, of 
concern for religion, usurps the place of simple reverence to 
an incalculable extent Of systematic and scientific theology 
it is the essential source ; nor perhaps can the much-disputed 
relation between reli^on and theology be more accurately 
determined than by recourse to the distinction on which I 
am dwelling, and saying that the one is the expression of the 
primary, the other of the secondary stage of reverence. The 
division of worships ’and coexistence of sects within the 
. tiominal embrace of the same system, are the grand stimulus 
to theology 3 not only in the academic schools, but in the 
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popular mind : curiosity about the faith of neighbours, com- 
parison and criticism of creeds, the sympathies and anti- 
pathies of party, all tending to sharpen the lines of conscious 
distinction and to lay outji doctrine in sections, instead of 
taking up men into higher unity. Nor can it be denied 
that the separation of a particular sacred profession acts in 
the sarpe direction : pledged speech at stated times, with a 
vast ecclesiastical literature at its back, descends almost in- 
evitably into a critical exercise of Review, too busy with 
exclusion of the false, and with winding its way through the 
doubtful, to forget itself in the supremely real and true. 
And even where a reaction takes place from this sterile 
criticism of others’ thoughts, men seem unable to escape 
except into similar criticism of their own feelings ; only 
exchanging objectfve analysis for subjective, keenly watching 
the spiritual weather in the mind, gauging the affections, 
refining on the temperature, describing the clouds, but spell- 
bound in the personal atmosphere, and never carried out 
into the Light of lights. Hence the weakness and inefificacy 
of the so-called ‘ spiritualist ’ recoil from the old dogmatic 
theology : with this critical demon not cast out, it is afflicted 
still with the mortal curse, and is but the inner side of the 
same evil : the hectic of consumption, instead of the 
paralysis of age. It is most difficult for those whose whole 
life is steeped in the influences of such a time, to find an 
adequate redemption ; consultation on the disease does’ but 
fix it deeper ; we do not want to discuss it, but to escape 
it ; and the pulse will flutter, till you cease to feel it. 
Perhaps when human ingenuity and wiU have spent them- 
selves and worn out their pride, some Divine method will 
redress the balance of our nature ; will convince the 
secondary sentiments that they cannot set up for them- 
selves ; and carry off the love of knowledge, of art, of 
religion, in a flood-tide of fresh wonder, admiration, and 
reverence. 
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iii. ULTERIOR COMPOUNDS. 

If this survey embraces all theiradical impulses of human 
nature, the resulting list ought to give an adequate con- 
spectus of the whole system of action and passion. But, 
as might be expected, it will not ^ so without some 
complication. The several principles "thieve among them- 
selves numerous combinations ; «.nd in some instance^ not 
only form transient and accidental partnerships for the 
production of particular acts, but so habitually run together 
as to set into coalescence. In these cases, the appearance 
and the name of one spring of action will be presented by a 
union of two or more ; indeed the fusion in the mind is 
real, and the unity of phrase has nothing deceptive in it 
in its present application. Thus, •we have not hitherto 
mentioned the love of Praise ; Emulation has no place in 
our list ; and other examples of the same kind will readily 
occur. To resolve these back into their elements, and 
retrace them up into their maturity, is an admirable 
exercise of psychological skill ; but the task would detain 
us too long. The roots of the derivative feelings are 
usuatly obvious enough ; the love of Praise, for example, — 
or fondness for being admired^ — implies some susceptibility 
for admiring, since it transposes the self into the position of 
an object admired; and some social affection, to give value to 
the sentiments of others ; and some self-distrust, pleased 
to lean upon any external judgment to give what it rather 
hopes than claims : and this self-distrust again is not a 
simple feeling, but due to a certain tempering together of 
the constitutional springs. It is the frustrated attempt, 
as pride is the gratified attempt, to feel one’s own relative 
merits. Again, Emulation is evidently not independent 
of the Iffoc of Power; it is the aim at superiority or 
ascendency ; and a great part Of its intensity depends on 
the prospect of power over two things at once, — viz. over 
the object contended for, and over the contending com- 
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petitor, — the companionship in the race keeping both 
conceptions alive all the while, and furnishing a measure 
of gradation and comparispn throughout. Further, the love 
of Praise, with its contents,^s present too ; for in the absence 
of spectators, or under indifference to their sentiments. 
Emulation is inconceivable. Emulation implies the pursuit 
by two or more persons of a good which only one Can gain : 
it is a motive that operates during the contemplation and 
proems of pursuit. When the race has been run and the 
prize awarded, new feelings take its place ; then it is that 
the victor may be thrown into Exultation, the vanquished 
into Jealousy ; the former being the jpy of power won over 
a coveted good, and of ascendency won over one who 
might have proved superior ; the latter, the disappointment 
of a coveted good, and aversion to the winner who carries 
off the trophy of his superiority. This involves Envy ; 
which, however, is not limited to the case of competition 
for a prize which* only one can hold, but may be directed 
towards any persons whose superior advantages we think 
might as well be' ours : it is therefore the grudging sense of 
relative inferiority. 

The laws in conformity with which such complex deriva- 
tives arise have been, I think, correctly laid down b^ the 
empirical psychologists, though often forced by them 
beyond the limits of their range. The law of transference^ 
the laiv of sympathy, the law of distance, are in themselves 
indisputable, and at least go very far towards explaining 
all the Operative feelings beyond the series which we have 
reviewed. The law of transference is this : the repulsion 
from a contemplated pain, the attraction towards a con- 
templated pleasure, transfer themselves by extension to 
indifferent things associated with them respectively, and 
therefore pre-eminently to their invariable associates, viz^ 
their yauses ; and, at a second stage, to the cause of their 
causes, &:c. This transferred feeling, in the case of pain, 
is dislike : in the case of pleasure, liking. For example 
the suffering you have experienced in a surgical operation 
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makes you dislike the sight of the instrument which in- 
flicted it, perhaps of the operator who applied it, or even 
of his carriage or his house ; and the charm of a piece 
of happy news extends for the future to the hand-writing or 
the voice that told it. Hence the frequent definition, 
'Love is the idea of a pleasure together with t;he idea of 
its cause:’ '‘Hate is the idea of a pain together with the 
idea of its cause : ’ definitions whi^ may be accepted, 
when duly limited to factitious love and hate. c 

The law of Sympathy is this : Witnessing or conceiving 
any human feeling in another, we tend to become our- 
selves affected by it. oThe generalised fact is expressed in 
the words Mitgefiihl and fell(nv-feeling ; and examples of it 
are numerous enough to constitute the greater part of our 
social experience. The emotion that stfrs a multitude in 
presence or in hearing of a pathetic incident is intense, 
through the reverberated reflection of the feeling of each in 
the hearts of all. When you are thrown into the company 
even of a stranger, his cheerfulness affects you as the sun- 
shine, his gloom as a chilling cloud. Without art or effort, 
by mere involuntary assimilation, you take your cue from 
your associates at the moment : Vith children you are a 
chilrf; with the cautious, you are reserved ; with the giddy, 
you laugh; with the afflicted,' you are sorrowful. That this 
hab'it of borrowing the feelings of others may largely divert 
and modify our own, is evident. If each has a tendency to 
adopt the praise and censure which others manifest, the 
suppression of individual judgment in a general consensus 
becomes intelligible : if the fact that my neighbours desire 
a given object makes me desire it too, it is plain that our 
very sympathy may contribute an element of emulous or 
even envious feeling to our relations together. The opera- 
tion of this law has been traced with fascinating ingenuity 
and subtlety by Adam Smith in liis ‘ Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments:’ only, he has done such execution, on all 
^es of human life, with his borrowed fe^elings, as ap- 
; parcntly to dispense with the originals, and, unlike a king 
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of political economista, to set up his psychological bank on 
paper without ^Id. It is no less impossible in Ethics 
to resolve moral sentimentlinto sympathy, than in Optics to 
fiPcat of reflection df ligit without any incidence. But 
when once the primary element has been, taken into 
account, the phenomena that arise upon its encounter with 
various objects and media are doubtless of wonderful 
variety. 

The law of Distance is this ; The attraction pleasure, 
the repulsion of pain, diminish with the distance at which 
they are ccmtemplated. As the moment of realisation 
approaches, Hope brightens into assurance, Fear darkens 
into despair. Hence the dangerous influence of every 
motive in the immediate foreground as compared with 
reasons no less weighty in themselves, but, from their 
remoteness, faint and ill-defined. This illusion of mental 
vision is largely due to the connection which uur ignorance 
establishes between futurity and uncertainty j no calcula- 
,tions of ours being secure except those whose data are 
fully delivered into our hand, and are no longer liable to 
disturbance from the irruption of elements omitted or 
invisible. The experience of baffled expectations is ^t to 
confuse our whole outlook and create a vague distance for 
all that we seem to see beyond the zone at our very feet ; 
and thus we are tempted to many a shortsighted plunge, in 
disregard to warnings from afar. The true corrective is 
found in exact and careful attention to the lines of estab- 
lished causality, that, whatever else may be dim, they may 
carry their clear tracks into the future on which we gaze, 
and take with them, unbroken, the same certainty which 
they possess for us close at hand. We shall then discover 
that it is more often the fool than the wise who acts upon 
the maxim that ' a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.’ 

These psychological laws supply an apparatus of method 
by which the composite forms of motive are easily rcsolvrfl. 
intiJ their elements. Pursuing these analyses no further, I 
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pass on, after one more psychological preliminary, to the 
moral order of the springs of action, * 

fi 

iv. RELATION OF PRUDENCE AN® CONSCIENCE TO SPRINGS 
OF ACTION. 

Enough has been said respecting the nature of Prudence 
and of Conscience to remove all obscurity from theit rela- 
tion to the springs of action. Neither of them is in itself a 
positive force, so as to range in the series of impulses j 
each exercises* simply a judicial function, and, on grounds 
peculiar to itself, arbitrates among their pretensions, and 
sets free some one of them from the hesitation imposed by 
the importunity of others. In this intermediary office of 
judgment, Prudence is evidently confinecf altogether to the 
secondary principles ; while Conscience has a discriminating 
voice over the whole. For, by its definition, Prudence is 
.simply the act of the understanding in measuring and com- 
paring the pleasurable effects on one’s self of this or that 
mode of activity; and implies a foresight which can only 
come after experience and memory of what our impulses do 
with us. To suppose a suffrage given in favour of any 
primary instinct on the ground of its superior advantage 
to HIS, is to strip it of its primary character, and for its 
natural object to substitute the self which is to win it. 
Conscience, on the other hand, is concerned with quite 
another order of differences ; — differences of inherent excel- 
lence and authority, which by their very nature must be 
cognisable prior to action, and are accordingly not learned 
by experiment, but read off by insight^ presenting theih- 
selves to consciousness as premonitions, not as the sequel, 
of conduct. These differences have their range throughout 
the entire system, and open to the conscience everywhere 
the right and power of entrance. ^ 

To this assignment t)f a purely judicial^ without an active,^ 
function to Prudence andi Conscience it is natural to object, 
that we continually speak of a person acting from prudence 
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and acting from conscience^ and seem to attach a clear sense 
to the phrases. I admit the fact, and do not wish to banish 
the expressions. Postponing for a short time the considera- 
tion of their exact meaning, I will only observe meanwhile, 
that the first phrase more fitly takes the form ' acting with 
prudence;’ and that ‘ acting conscience,’ accurately 
interpreted, describes a process perfectly compatible with 
the principles we have laid down. 

The whole class of secondary springs of action, consisting 
of some form of conscious aim at our own pleasure, might 
seem, by its very nature, to sink masse to^the bottom of 
the scale. If we could be made up of these alone, with 
their common postulate that nothing is eligible but pleasure, 
there would be no room for preference among them other 
than prudential^ b^ the application of a hedonistic calculus. 
And it appears at first view strange that our special distinc- 
tion, of Self-consciousness^ should thus have the effect of 
excluding ’differences, and equalising all incentives 

except in quantity. But we get rid of this impression by 
giving their corrective weight to the following considera- 
tions : (i) Our self-consciousness does not begin or end 
with reflecting our own pleasures ; but pervades our whole 
nature, and is the condition of all experience, comparison, 
and intelligent judgment, rendering prudential selectfon 
itself possible in place of random impulsions. We owe to 
it, therefore, whatever intellectual rule enters to give direc- 
tion to our life. (2) Even if it did no more than introduce 
regulated self-regard^ its office would be amply vindicated ; 
for Egoism has, after all, its legitimate place in the system 
of right character ; and it is not to be left to play the fool 
even upon its own ground. (3) In thus fixing our attention 
on the secondary springs, as if they stood alone, we are 
working out a mere fiction, intrinsically self-contradictory. 
They know themselves in presence of their parents the 
primaries, and are -well aware of their relative worth in the 
system to which both belong. This is as much a part 
their self-consciousness as their hedonistic memory. It is 
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far from being true, therefore; that the only thing our self- 
consciousness does on this field is, to turn disinterested 
instinct into self-seeking ; it certainly makes this possible ; 
not, however, without due warniig of the character of the 
change, and clear measure of the moral difference. (4) Our 
self-consciousness of what the primary springs do with us 
does not oblige us to go into captivity to their effects; it 
empowers us no less to turn attention away from[ their 
pleasures than to dwell upon them. It does not repeat the 
story of Adaquand make ‘ the knowledge of good and evil ’ 
tantamount ttffiR enfeebling fall. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Si'RINGS OF ACTION CLASSIFIED : MORAL ORDER. 

§ I. Secondary Passions alone inadmissible^ 

Of all the springs of action on our HSFone set only 
requires to be cast out in limine^ as rwot simply relatively but 
absolutely evil, and incapable of ever entering upon the 
positive scale of admissible principles at all ; — I mean the 
secondary Passio^s ^ — expressing themselves in Censorious- 
ndss, Vindictiveness, and Suspiciousness. Not merely is 
there nothing to which these are not inferior (for that must 
hold good of any' lowest t€rm\ but even standing alone, i.e. 
compared only with zero, or the negation of all living 
action, they can be allowed no place. We therefore discard 
them ab initio^ as mere corruptions of the passions, consti- 
tuting a truly diabolical element that goes down into infinite 
depths and evades all the measurements of right. They 
present a case of repulsions given for our necessary protec- 
tion turned into attractions indulged for our entertainment ; 
a capacity in which they have no function, arid pass into 
pure malignity. In this judgment I am ' strengthened by 
the weighty support of Professor Sidgwick. In the course 
of a criticism which I shall have to consider hereafter, on 
the doctrine of moral estimate of motives, he makes two 
important concessions which involve a near approach to the 
method he rejects: vi^ (i) that springs of action do not 
naturally divide into absolutely good and bcui^ but only into 
better and worse; yet (2) that the ‘malevolent affections,’ 
i.e. the tendency ‘to inflict pain on others however aroused,’ 
constitute a solitary exception and never quit the category 
of the bad At the same time he qualifies this sentence 
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against them by intimating a doubt whether, in certain 
cases, they may not have a legitimate function; being 
unwilling to suppose that an cp*der of affections no less 
natural than the benevolent feeBngs should be without an 
admissible function in the human constitution. ‘The first 
point to notice in considering the ethical result of a compre- 
hensive comparison of motives is, that the issue in any 
internal conflict is not usually thought to be between 
positively good and bad, but bdtween better and less good, 
more or less estimable or elevated motives. The only kind 
of motive which we commonly judge to be intrinsically bad, 
apart from the circumstances under which it operates, is 
malevolent affection : that is, the desire, however aroused, 
to inflict pain on some other sentient being. And it is 
perhaps doubtful (as we saw in Chap. 8) Vhether even this 
impulse ought to be pronounced absolutely bad. Butler 
allows it to be legitimate in the forms of Instinctive Resent- 
ment ! and a more sustained and deliberate malevolence is 
commonly approved as Righteous Indignation : and if it be 
said that this indignation ought to be directed against the 
act and not the agent, it may be fairly questioned whether 
it is within the capacity of human nature to maintain this 
distinction clearly. At any rate there is no other motive 
BxCeptf deliberate malevolence which Common Sense con- 
demns as absolutely bad. The other motives that are 
commonly spoken of in “dyslogistic” terms seem to b^ 
most properly called (in Bentham’s language) “ Seductive ” 
'ather than bad. That is, they prompt to forbidden conduct 
ivith conspicuous force and frequency; but when we con^ 
iider them carefully we find that there are certain limits, 
lowever narrow, within which their operation is legiti- 
mated* 

‘It seems tLit the malevolent affections are as natural 
and normal to man as the benevolent : not indeed in the 
same sense normal, thit is not at all times and towards all 
Ellen (for mm seems to tiave naturally fome kindly feeling 
> oCBtbioOi Book chap. r, pp. 3(13, ^4* 
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for any fellow-man, when there is no special cause operating 
to make him love or hate : though this is obscured and 
counteracted in the lower|Stages of social development by 
tjie habitual hostility between strange tribes and races) : 
but still as arising from causes that continually occur, and, 
in the main, exemplifying a psychological law analogous to 
that by which the growth of benevolent feelings is explained. 
For just as we are apt to love those who are the cause of 
pleasure to us whether by voluntary benefits or other- 
wise ; so by strict analogy we naturally dislike those who 
have done us harm, either consciously from malevolence gr 
mere selfishness, or even unconscious^, as when another man 
is an obstacle to our attainment of a much-desired end. 
Thus, we naturally feel ill-will to a rival who deprives us of 
an object of competition: and so in persons in whom the 
desire of superiority is strong, a certain dislike of any one 
who is more successful or prosperous than themselves is 
easily aroused ; 5nd however repulsive to our moral sense, 
seems as natural as any other malevolent emotion. And it 
is to be observed that each of the elements into which we 
can analyse malevolent affection finds its exact-counterpart 
in the analysis of the benevolent : as the form^ includes a 
dislike of the presence of its object and a desire to iliflict 
pain on it, and also a capacity of deriving pleasure fr«m ♦he 
pain thus inflicted. 

* ‘ If we now ask how far indulgence of malevolent emotion^ 
is right and proper, the answer of Common Sense is not 
easy to formulate. For some would say broadly that they 
ought to be repressed altogether, or as far as possible. And 
no doubt we blame all envy (though sometimes to exclude 
it altogether requires a magnanimity which we praise) : and 
we regard as virtues or natural excellences the good^kummr 
which prevents one from feeling even pain to a material 
extent, much less resentment, from trifling annoyances in- 
flicted by others, the meekness which does not resent even 
graver injuries, the mildness and gentleness which refrain froqfi 
retaliating them, the placability which accords foi^giveness 
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rapidly and easily, and the mercy whicKi spares even deserved 
punishment. And yet most moralists have allowed instinc- 
tive resentment for wrong to be Legitimate and proper : and 
we all think that punishment pught to be inflicted fca: 
offences, and also that there is a righteous anger and a 
virtuous indignation 

The hesitation which these passages betrayltoi covering 
the whole of ' the malevolent affections ’ with one common 
condemnation is well founded for, in Professor Sidgwick’s 
phraseology, the class embraces the entire group of Passions^ 
primary as well as secondary ; and, having once thrown them 
all together without nqficing this difference, he may well be 
doubtful whether the same verdict can be justly passed on 
all, and feel unable to break the force of Bishop Butler’s 
plea in favour of ^resentments The doitbt attaches exclu- 
sively to the primary passions ; and the moment they are 
recognised as of a distinct type, and are withdrawn from the 
self-conscious sequels, two confusions disappear : (i) excep- 
tions vanish, and the rule of condemnation setfles undis- 
turbed on a definite group of incentives ; and (2) what is 
saved from condemnation and allowed to be admissible is 
the primitive order of passions, as nature provides it : so that 
we have not to suppose ourselves endowed with energi^^ 
alway^iand necessarily bad. It is remarkable that Pro^ggSOT^ 
Sidgwick had reached the very verge of this distinctioi^ 
without formulating it or working it into his exposition : 
for, as if by way of afterthought, a footnote hints at it in one 
of its applications, — ‘ Perhaps we may distinguish between 
the impulse to inflict pain and the desire of the antipathetic 
pleasure which the agent will reap from this infliction, and 
approve the former in certain circumstances, but condemn 
the latter absolutely V 

' Methods of Ethlqa, 6k. IH chap. vlii. $ pp* 3^^ 

^ Ibid. Kc IIL dH. xli. $ I, p. 5 ^ 
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J 2. Appetites^ Secondary and Primary. Animal 
Sp^t((neity. 

Even the lowest of the remaioifig principles, — \iz. the love 
of ease and pleasure, — is not in this condition. Fot though 
every competitor shames it, it may sometimes escape com- 
petition, and present itself at a time when the field is fairly 
disengaged, and then, it may have innocent way ; for ^ven 
recreation is not without its place in life. Still, it must 
yield the palm to even the primary organic propensions 
for it is surely meaner to eat for the palate’s sake than to 
appease the simple hunger ; and there is a conscious degra- 
dation in making the pleasures of appetite an artificial 
object, in which iti healthy function is merged. To deter- 
mine the right limits between instinct and indulgence, in 
the case of the sensual appetites, is the business of another 
department of Ethics, viz. that which, after settlement of 
the rank of motives, estimates the consequences of action. 
But the standard by which, in this case, that estimate must 
be made is necessarily taken from the primary instincts, the 
function of which is to maintain human life, personal^ and 
social, in the most complete and balanced vigour. There 
(^n no doubt from what side that vigour is fhie’fly 
threatened. It is sapped mainly by indulgence; not 
merely in well marked and revolting degrees for which eVen 
lenient moralists have names ; but in measures sanctioned 
by general habit, though too well understood by every wise 
physician, and inwardly recognised by the shame of many 
a private conscience. Were every unobserved excess on this 
side of our nature to cease, life, bodily and mental, would 
reach an energy at present hardly conceivable, and maintain 
it with increase, though the medical profession disbanded half 
its force. That in the sphere of these propensions the love 
of ease and pleasure; notwithstanding its refinements, is 
really of lower rank than the primaries, in spite of theif 
being not special to man, is obvious from the fact, that 

VOL. II. o 
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it is they that supply the authoritative rule of restraint upon 
it ; the parent says to the child, the conscience says to every 
one, ‘ Do not eat till you are Iflungry, and stop when you 
.are hungry no more ; and bewart of fancying that you want^ 
because you like' Indulgence, indeed, consists in antici- 
pating and exceeding instinctive needs. In them, therefore, 
the regulative right, relatively to their secondaries, is clearly 
vested. 

The third propension, to ^ctive energy, changes its^rank, 
more perhaps than any other impulse, in the course of its 
history. Even in its first form, of mere vital spontaneity, it 
stands as much above^the appetites as the functions of the 
animal life are above those of the organic. But beinf then 
quite rude and blind, a paroxysm of unselecting movetnent, 
it gains by passing under intellectual direction and assuMf^ 
a regulated aim : i. e. by emerging into the voluntary state. 
In the order of psychological time, it takes that state first as 
the love of power ; but, in the ascending gradations of moral 
worth, the later principle, of love of Tnoney^ bringing in it as 
it does a certain gravitation towards ease and pleasure, 
comes on for earlier and lower estim^ie. Even in the 
service of this mediocre desire, the human energy acquires 
a higher character, in proportion as organised industry is 
belter' than the mere frolic of fa<y,i^ seeking vent; for its 
function clearly is, to be yoked tolild carof some intelligent 
purpose^ and not to spend itself in a wild scamper over the 
unreclaimed prairies of fancy ; and the pursuit of gain puts 
it to a use wlaich tames and subdues it. 

§ 3. Love of Gain^ relatively to the Primary Passions. 

The gainful desire more frequent and disturbing 

rivals than the PassiO^f is there perhaps any part of 
our task more difficult ^an to determine the controversy of 
their claims. On one hand, economic interest, being 
^ever perfect unless passionless, is often regarded as the 
^eat exorcist of hate and resentment, the security for peace, 
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the preventive 6f all preventible dangers ] so that, under its 
sway, the elements of anger and terror in our nature might 
almost be expected to dil out. On the other hand, it is 
urged that even wealth ana peace may be bought too dear; 
at the cost of self-respect, personal or national ; and are 
better dispensed with, if ever they require us to suppress all 
disgust at what is odious, and all resistance to what is wrong. 
These general estimates rest, of course, not exclusively on 
the lelative place of the two incentives in the felt scale of 
worth, but even more upon their prudential consequences 
in their average application to affairs. For our present 
purpose, we set aside this latter constderation ; and compare 
the motives purely as objects of moral psychology. 

In measuring the love of gain against antipathy or hatred^ 
we take the latter in its instinctive form of primary passion^ 
and assume it as a warranted factor of our being, a natural 
movement of self-protection, interposing a distance between 
us and harm ; and must not confound it with acquired 
prejudice and groundless ill-will. And further, in settling 
which we should follow when they are both bidding for our 
will, we have to determine only their relative claims at the 
moment of their joint preseyice ; altogether apart fronj the 
ulterior question, whether perhaps by persistent w^atering 
down of aversion through infusions of interest, the repulsion 
might not in the end be dissolved and die away. Any 
feeling, habitually discouraged, may be worn out and dis- 
appear ; and the value of two cannot be fairly compared, if 
evanescence is assumed for one and permanence for the 
other. You ask me, let us suppose, to try the case of 
antipathy against gain by such an example as the following : 

‘ A man who has (what is very common) an intense horror 
of blood, receives an offer of an abattoir with a good 
butcher’s business attached : should he accept it or not ? ’ 
Before I can allow this to stand as a testing instance, I must 
stipulate for one of two conditions : viz. that you either (i^ 
banish from the reckoning the element of continuous time, 
and concentrate attention upon the moment of volition ; or 
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(2) if you keep it, keep also the present attitude and pro- 
portions of feeling unchanged all through ; and therefore do 
not permit him to calculate on tile gradual disappearance of 
his repugnance through the persnasive charm of his pfofits. 
Reduced to its simplest terms it is the problem of an in- 
stant, whether he should swallow his disgust for the sake of 
twenty shillings. Ip practice, the answer which we want is 
sure to be complicated by intrusive considerations : whether 
his need is very great ; whether he has to provide for others 
than himself, &c. ; but from the pure psychological com- 
parison of quality these accessories, of special intensity and 
external relations, mu^ be struck out. I purposely begin 
with an example as near as possible to the mere instinctive 
antipathy of the animal naiflre, directed not even upon a 
living creature, that we may go beneath *all the varieties of 
hatred between enemies. And to me it appears certain that 
we should look with contempt upon the suppression of even 
such aversion by hire. When the repulsion is felt towards 
persons instead of things, the meanness of surrendering it to 
money is still clearer ; however desirable and possible it may 
be to remove it, this is not the influence to Which it should 
yiel( 4 . So long as an antipathy exists in one race of men 
towards another of inferior type or alien culture, — as on the 
part of the Arab towards the Negro, and the English 
towards the Hindu or Chinese, — the public opinion of the 
ascendant race invariably despises all interested alliance 
involving personal reciprocity with the other. When a 
European adventurer, for example, tempted by the prize of 
a great fortune, marries an Indian princess or heiress, his 
outward elevation is secretly regarded as a real fall, and 
reveals, even to those who court him, the low moral stature 
of the man. And it is distinctly the motive, and not the 
mere external mesalliance.^ which moves their scorn ; for if, 
instead of the presumed uncongeniality, there had been a 
known engagement of heart, there would have been no 
T:ondemnation, however strange might appear the romance 
of such a love; and the breach of conventional rule would 
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have been readily forgiven. For the setting aside, then, of 
such natural types of antipathy or hate, we must wait for 
higher springs of action : tie love of money has no authority 
over them. " 

Has it any more over the next passion, viz. that of Fear ? 
Here again we are concerned only with the feeling so far as it 
is a true instinct; i.e. arises from some real evil apparently 
impending. When thus kept clear from all illusory com- 
plications, Fear is in itself a legitimate motive for self- 
protection ; and, in the absence of any higher call, we blame 
one who fails to act upon it. If a ship captain, caught in a 
fog off a lee shore, neglects, through^ indolence and love of 
ease, to slacken speed and take continuous soundings and 
open his steam-whistle, we call him to account for all that 
he imperils, and sliould still condemn him, though nothing 
were at stake but his own life. AVhen historians tell us of 
the plague-tainted city, in which panic-stricken men and 
women herd together to drive away terror by drunken 
carouse and ribald song, we are appalled to think of 
appealing to so low a pleasure against so august a fear. On 
the other hand, when in the same scene the personal dread 
is all surmounted, if not forgot, in devotion to the^sick, 
precautions for the healthy, and ministrations to the dying, 
we look with reverence on the sacred calm that can allay 
so wild a passion. There are incentives then which have 
no right to quench the terror : there are others which ‘may 
command it to lie still and be as though it were not. 
Against the carousers we take sides with the fear ; with the 
apostles of mercy we triumph in its conquest. - Where then, 
between these two extremes, must we place such an inter- 
mediate motive as the love of gain t It is perhaps possible 
to put cases which we should naturally answer in opposite 
ways. Suppose that an Alpine explorer determines to 
attempt a highly perilous ascent ; and that, though aware of4 
its risks, he is too stingy to incur the expense of two or 
three guides ; and therefore keeps his counsel and hfs 
money, and goes alone, satisfied either to save his. life or 
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lose it, provided it be economically. I presume nobody 
would pity him, if he perished, or' think he deserved i^ if 
he escaped. He would be set cfcwn as having acted from 
the meaner motive. Suppose, ^ain, that a landsman has 
the kind of dread of the sea that prevails in some tribes ; 
but that, being in need, he is offered good wages as a 
sailor; and, in the absence of other resource, resolves to 
face his threatening element and go. He would surely not 
incur the condemnation passed upon the Alpine man»: he 
might possibly be deemed to have followed the better 
motive ; and, at the very least, would be held quite 
warranted in his choice, and exempt from blame. The 
motives, I should say, are her,e quite upon a level ; so that, 
in the absence of any moral superiority of one over the 
other, the agent is thrown upon the principles of prudential 
choice, and is at liberty to take the course which, on the 
whole, he likes the best. . Nor can we perhaps in the other 
cases, or in any case, assign to Fear, simply as such, a 
uniform moral value relatively to other springs of action. 
Fears cannot be appraised without reference to the w^orth 
of the objects feared; just as Hope rises to the noble or 
sinks^to the base, and Love may be a grace or a degiada- 
tion, according to the object that fixes the eye or win# the 
hea'rt. The egoist will have, fears only for himself ; the 
benevolent,' largely for others ; and the moral quality of 
these fears will be imported simply from the affections that 
inspire them. This passion, therefore, though it could not 
be omitted from a psychological enumeration of the springs 
of action, cannot claim a definite and invariable place in 
their moral hierarchy. Its value is, per se^ indeterminate ; 
depending in each concrete case, ethically^ on the affection 
which is thrown into alarm ; and, rationally^ on the magni- 
tude of the good which is menaced with injury, and the 
probability of its loss. 

With the third passion, Resentment, we recover the power 
oY comparison with the love of gain ; still with the same 
proviso, that it retains its primary form of legitimate instinct. 
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without added taint of artificial malignity. A distinctly 
illustrative case occurs to my memory : viz. of a boy of 
remarkable capacity and ^eat intensity of nature, who was 
alKHit equally passionate ilnder provocation, and greedy of 
money ; so that by cooler heads he could be moved at will 
on predetermined lines by an insult or a bribe. If, to tame 
him, the less turbulent of these desires had been played off 
against the other, and he had been promised five shillings 
for enery instance in which he compelled the cloud of anger 
to hold fast its thunder and its flash, and sweep silently 
away, there is little doubt that he might thus have been 
externally broken into decent form. •But would the inward 
improvement have been real ? Is the motive which is nursed 
into a practised power any nobler than that which is kept 
under the loadecf valve ? Surely not. Is its constant 
encouragement and growth any inward counteraction of its 
rival’s excess, so as to convert the wrathful heart into the 
forgiving, and the impatient into the serene? or does it 
merely prevent the boiling deep from rising to the light? 
It must be admitted, I think, that even the cure of irasci- 
bility, still more its mere concealment, is too dearly bought 
by the creation of selfish avarice. Politic meekness offends 
us as a hypocrisy: and if we observe a man behaving 
smoothly to one who treats him with hauteur, and then, 
after obtaining what he wants, cursing him behind his 
back, we are inclined to think ' the publican and ' the 
sinner ’ nearer to the kingdom of heaven than he. The 
proposition, so far as I can see, may be made general. 
Whenever resentment is bought off by mere interest, when- 
ever a man with just anger in his heart remains placid only 
because he cannot afford to let his indignation appear, we 
cannot help despising such self-control as sordid. The 
two motives also come into comparison, as both of them 
possible sources of the same type of crime ; and a deed of 
violence perpetrated for gain we invariably regard as more 
heinous than when prompted by resentment. On thef 
whole, therefore, this passion must rank higher than the 
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love of money. The evil repute into which it has fallen is 
largely due to the loose habit of confounding it with vin- 
dictiveness ; but partly also to khe currency among Utili- 
tarians of an imperfect theory of punishment j and partly^ to 
the habit naturally prevalent with Christian moralists, of 
comparing the passion less with impulses beneath it than 
with affections above it which, in transcending, virtually 
absorb and supersede it. But, if we are to find its true 
place, we must look along the' whole line, from the animal 
rudiments to the spiritual consummation of our nature. 

§ 4. Secondary Affectidns^ relatively to the Primary Passions. 

Now let a new order of impulses come upon the scene, 
viz. the Secondary Affections, and place themselves for 
estimate face to face with these same Primary Passions. In 
one view, the taste for sympathetic pleasures, and antipathy 
or hatred towards what offends, will enter into no rivalry, 
but work in concurrence. For they both impel to the same 
conduct, viz. self-removal from the hated object ; only, in 
the one case, by keeping out of its way, in the other, by 
driving it off ; the resulting distance being measured by 
the sum of the two forces. In order to find their difference^ 
we' must look out for an instance of their collision : i. e. a 
case in which opportunity is offered for social and sympa- 
thetic pleasures, saddled with the condition that some hated 
object is als6^ to be present. As La Fontaine perhaps would 
put it,, trying the human problem on a humbler stage : 
how would a generous dog decide, if invited to a canine 
dinner at a West-end club, with the intimation that a fox 
would be at the head of the table and a cat at the bottom ? 
Would you respect him more for accepting the jollity, or 
for declining the jar ? If he w^ere yours, you would think 
better of his honesty, and give him a pat of approbation, if 
he sent a dignified refusal. ' Here, it is plain, the antipathy 
fnust rule ; inasmuch as true symjjathy is spoiled by it and 
cannot coexist with it, and the bitter drop is poison in the 
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cup of social joy. To violate this limit, and, under the 
influence of sentimental effusiveness, to snatch at all ex- 
changes of the circulatiilg coin of pretended sympathy, 
without heeding whether iT be counterfeit or genuine, leads 
inevitably to acquiescence in low company, and loss of 
sterling sincerity of affection. 

The same superior right must be assigned to legitimate 
Fear^'m its occasional collision with the secondary affec- 
tion*. Under the conditions of danger which must then 
subsist, — in the storm at sea, in the pestilence or the siege 
on land, — the dictates of fear, i.e. measures of protection, 
are authoritative as against all conflicting tastes and desires ■ 
and the suggestions of social pleasure-seeking are intrusive 
and usurping. Not only is it a guilty and degrading thing 
to drown the terrors of a crisis in ghastly festivities, that are 
little less than a dance of death ; but even surrender to the 
indulgence of compassionate feeling in clinging to the bed- 
side of the wounded may well become a selfish distortion 
of duty, in a siege which demands all hands to repair the 
widening breach, and ward off capture from the garrison. 
The claims of self-sacrifice in the dread emergencies of our 
commgn life are sternly impartial, and cannot listen to pleas 
of exception from sensibilities however refined. Again, 
therefore, the secondary affections must be silent and 
withdraw. 

Just as little can they assert any claim against 'well- 
grounded resentment. This feeling, we have seen, is a 
defensive rising of effort to turn back a hurt of any kind ; 
’ and it first Gomes’ into conflict with sympathetic^ affections, 
when the hurt proceeds from a voluntary human act; i.e. 
when regarded as a wrong. Towards the author of that 
wrong it suspends ah attraction.^ and substitutes the attitude 
and movements of repulsion ; i.e. it cancels sympathetic 
relations and puts an end to the possibility of their sincere 
enjoyment. This forfeiture of good-will by the wrong-doer 
is the natural defence of Right among men ; and to tamper 
with it is to imperil an essential security of the moral life. 
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It is, however, a painful security ; and though seldom 
wanting, even in the meekest dispositions, at the moment 
of injury, becomes so immedi^ely unwelcome to easy- 
tempered and sociable natures, ' especially in their senti- 
mental moods, that it often lapses from their loose hold, 
not from any change of judgment, but from mere soft 
reversion to a more habitual and pleasanter state of mind. 
In such cases, inducements soon present themselves" as it 
is said, ‘ to let bygones be bygones,’ and tt^cultivate again 
the social pleasures together, without taking Iny notice of 
the past, or caring whether or not any serious guilt was 
incurred in the temporary breach of relation. This mere 
masking of a grave moral disturbance, this lax shufflipg 
away of all its meaning, simply because it is disagreeable 
and it is pleasanter to be ‘ all jolly fellows together,’ is a 
hedonistic offence against reason and right, and can be 
excused only through utter confusion of mind. It must be 
admitted, however, that the secondary affections often 
realise imperfectly their sentimental state, and are saved 
from the taint of selfish indulgence of feeling by consider- 
able remaining vestiges of their primaries. In proportion 
as this disinterested element survives, and the shrinking is 
truly from giving pain and not from taking it, that mixed 
state of mind arises which we call an amiable temper, and 
which leads its possessor, from an undefined repugnance to 
ill-will, rather to put up with a hurt and make no noise 
about it, than insist upon its utmost rights. And where 
the hurt is hmited to himself, and springs from no malignity 
that calls for protest, such a mood may easily rise above 
the moral level of natural resentment. But when the evil 
inflicted is a wrong distinctly intended, no willingness to 
bear it, no preference of peace to conflict, can be accepted 
as an adequate ground for quietude. It needs a higher claim 
than that of love for sympathetic peace^to supersede the 
authority of resentment. 

"'What then becomes, I shall be asked, of the maxim, 
^forgm and forget V In strictness, simply this ; that as yet 
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it must stand aside, and wait for its credentials from some 
principle of higher rank than we have at present reached. 
But not even then, it is A^ell to add, can we expect it to 
h61d good in its absolute" form. Placability, if the name 
is to stand for a virtue, cannot mean the unconditional 
ignoring of all injuries, and treating them, in the rpind and 
out of the mind, as though they were not ; for this would 
be to canonise a lie. The lips that gave the precept 
proncunced alsj| the qualification ; and prefaced both by 
justifying an Antecedent indignation : ‘ If thy brother sin, 
rebuke him \ and if he repent^ forgive him ; and if he sin 
against thee seven times in- the dayy and seven times turn 
aggin to thee, saying, I repent ; thou shalt forgive him\’ 
The change in your feeling is to be the response to a 
change in his mind: in the. life of the spirit, face is to 
answer to face, and love to love : as the sorrow steals upon 
the injurer, the soreness is to vanish from the injured; This 
is to preserve, and not to violate, the inward truth of the 
relation. Observe too, that here there is no injunction to 
^ forget:^ it is the rude popular maxim that unites in the 
same command an involuntary and a voluntary act, — an 
impossibility and a virtue. Our temper is our own ; our 
memory is not : we can reverse an affection, when its object 
is reversed ; but an experience, once past, we cannot 
erase. And every fact, though gone and dwelt upon in 
thought no more, still makes the present other than it would 
else have been ; and one who has surprised us by a deed of 
wrong we cannot replace in our estimate precisely where he 
stood before. The feeling of personal alienation is swept 
away in our forgiveness ; but the reciprocal esteem is 
resumed from a somewhat lower point and has some 
ground to recover; and this, precisely because we cannot 
cause that which has happened not to have been. But 
though the language of the common maxim will not bear 
any close pressure, it may convey, by a loose interpretation, 
either of two sound lessons ; one, applying to the case irt 
1 Luke xvii. 3, 4. 
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which repentance has been expressed ; the other, to the case 
in which it has made no sign, (i) In regard to the former, . 
the rule virtually says, ‘ Having ffergiven the offender, cease 
ito dwell upon the offence, and let its memory sleep.’ (2) In 
regard to the latter, it may be taken to mean, ‘ Even to one 
who has not humbled himself before you, limit the time of 
your resentment, and nurse it not for ever ■ it is the pro- 
. vision of nature for a crisis or a mood of injury, which may 
be presumed to wear out ; let the anger take this for 
granted, and die away too \ new conditions bring new 
possibilities of sympathy.’ 

There is yet another«K:ase of conflict between resentment 
and the secondary affections, which throws light upon their 
relation. The anger awakened by wrong-doing is the feel- 
ing which prompts to its punishment. \^en the offence is 
committed by one who is the object of our love and care, 
or by a dependent over whom we have virtually a penal 
power, the execution of punishment encounters serious 
resistance from feelings that plead for remission. No 
sooner has the shock of displeasure been felt than, before it 
can pass into the word of rebuke or the act of repression, 
the pang of reluctance strikes upon the heart, and with 
many a false palliative pleads with us to make light of the 
sin'and evade a duty too stem for our weak mood. Have 
we not heard that Pity rather than Wrath is due to the 
offender? — a welcome doctrine to one who finds the tender- 
ness of Mercy easier to him than the firm and piercing gaze 
of Justice. And so, though both alike would give expres- 
sion to our love, we are tempted to rest in that which is 
most indulgent to ourselves, dissolving us for a moment in 
the luxury of commiserative tears, and instantly reinstating 
the scarce interrupted joy of sympathy. With parents thus 
disposed many a child is shrewd enough to discover that, 
as the sunshine is never brighter than after a shower, so he 
basks in a warmer light after each transgression, and is 
Cherished the more, the more he sins ; and he learns the 
imitative lesson of self-excuse, self-forgiveness, and self-love. 
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So frequent is this domestic phenomenon, thatnt is perhaps 
^the strongest reason assigned why parents are unfit to con- 
duct the education of thei# own children ; and should hand 
over the duty to some nA^re impartial guajdian, in whom 
the vision of justice is undisturbed, and the love of right is 
proof against the bribes and cowardice of sympathetic self- 
indulgence. In this kind of experience, the main conflict, 
it is evident, lies between sentimental compassion and retri- 
butii^e resentment against wrong ; and I suppose it cannot 
be doubted that, unless the latter prevails, the victory 
remains with the inferior principle. 

From the ensemhk of these psychcjogical comparisons the 
rule results, that the Secondary Affections must yield the 
higher place to the Primary Passions, 

§ 5, Place of both^ relatively to the Love of Power, 

We must submit these passions to yet another experi- 
ment. The last competitor with which they might dispute 
the palm of superiority is that causal energy which is best 
known under the unsatisfactory name of Love of Power ; 
and with this they must be compared. 

There is plainly a very significant difference between the 
two. It is as objects operated on from without, that wa are 
subject to the Passions; it is as operative ourselves, that we 
rejoice in Power. In the one case, we are Patients ; in the 
other, Agents.- the movement of causality is in opposite 
directions ; and our part in it is but our response to the 
world in the one case, our challenge to it in the other. In 
the former, passive weakness wakes up to its defence; in the 
latter, exuberant strength makes aggression upon something 
that will yield ; so that the passions are a protest against an 
incipient decrement of life ; while the causal energy claims a 
positive increment of life. On the assumption (the necessity 
of which even the pessimist admits, for it is the blackest 
clause in his indictment against our nature and our 
lot), that life is felt to be a good, this difference in itself 
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indicates thie subordinate position of the passions, as a 
resistance on retreat instead of a conquest moving on. 
The prevention of loss can reshlt at best only in holding 
what we have, the earning of ^ gains encloses within our 
lines what we had not. Still, it may be said, this is only a 
physical or dynamical^ and not an ethical difference, marking 
the extent of function, but not its quality. Energy per se, 
morally neutral; and more or less of causality is "by no 
means equivalent to more or less of virtue. Yes ; that is 
true of energy, present or absent, in the world of the 
mechanical and chemical enquirer ; whether it is kinetic 
or latent there, is a fact which has no more character in it 
than heat or cold. And in the human being, it is no virtue 
to have a large range of faculty, and no sin to want it. i But, 
wherever faculty is present, who will tell \js that the greater 
or less putting forth of its energy by the will constitutes no 
moral difference? Is it not precisely what is typified respec- 
tively by the profitable and the unprofitable servant? by the 
talent earning interest and the talent folded in the napkin? 
Does not facultative energy contain, does not facultative 
passiveness exclude, the possibility of all human attainable 
good ? and when we admire the creativeness of the one, in 
comparison with the laziness of the other, is there no ethical 
eleftient in our preference? an^ nothing else than this is 
the difference which we have indicated between the causal 
energy and the passions. In the latter, the will lies asleep 
till it is goaded from its ease by the inroad or approach of 
some foe to its peace which cannot be ignored : if there 
were no evil, they would do no good ; and the only good 
they do is to give some check to evil. But the former, 
springing earlier into the field, anticipates and prevents the 
evils for which the others wait ; not simply combating them 
better when they come up, but even withholding them from 
existence at all : fof by far the greater part of them are 
themselves the product of laziness, and grow out of the rot 
bf negligent life ; they are the poison-weeds that fructify 
and run to seed, because the watcher^s eye was drowsy and 
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the hand of industry was slack. Hence we have reason to 
say,, that the causal energy substitutes a better provision 
against the encroachment^ of evil than is supplied by the 
passions which snatch up^arms against it. Nor is this its 
only claim to superior efficacy. The passions, we have 
seeri, are purely repellent and antagonistic : against human 
offenders they act as a body-guard of police ; and they 
afford- no guarantee for any but hostile relations between 
the persons whom they set face to face with each other. 
But if what is commonly taken for the love of power be, as 
I suppose, mainly a high pitch of energy throughout the 
faculties, it is the expression of a. strong and capacious 
nature, that comprises more than the ordinary human 
experiences, and condenses in itself the scattered contents 
of several weakeF lives. And with this breadth and in- 
tensity are connected a prompt understanding of men, and 
a versatile sympathy with them in their aims and achieve- 
ments ; a sympa'thy, no doubt, deficient in equal respect 
and perhaps directed upon them as upon children, yet 
considerate and humane. It is impossible to exercise the 
gift of ruling other wills without living largely in their life, 
knowing their conflicts, and having the touch of their 
enthusiasms ; and, for the most part, it is only the men 
endowed with the gift that, ^ the natural joy of its use, have 
the look and the repute of aspiring to the power. Hence, 
their causal energy, instead of being simply antagonistic to 
evil, is essentially sympathetic with good ; instead of re- 
pelling, and saving for itself a clear space around, is eager 
with human attractions, and flings itself into the crush of 
affairs, reducing its cries to articulate speech and its scramble 
to helpful order. In this view, it is not wholly without rea- 
son that Ambition (which is but the depreciatory name for 
the same fundamental tendency) has been called ‘a splendid 
passion,’ and ‘ the last infirmity of noble minds.’ So far as 
it involves a yearning to conquer difficulties and confusion, 
to carry the organising force of truth and right into some 
unreclaimed elements of life, and elicit the resources of 
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Other minds by touching their springs of sympathy, it 
deserves this descripjtion. And perhaps in the Christian 
reaction from the spirit of thb Classical literature, and 
during the rise and growth of ttte new type of excellence 
realised by the saint instead of the hero^ the estimate of this 
incer^^ive by moralists has become somewhat too disparag- 
ing ; as it certainly ha^ overshot the sincere feeling of the 
secular world. Whatever preachers may say, in commend- 
ing the graces of the meek and modest life, nothing is 
more readily forgiven by the common conscience, than the 
exercise and love of power by those whose capacity and 
energy have marked th^m out as natural ‘kings of men.’ 

At the same time, the taint which lurks in the very names 
of this spring of action would not be there, were it not for 
certain qualifying elements in it which fender it liable to 
corruption. Being essentially facultative energy, it would 
still exist, though our nature were curtailed in its present 
scope, and from the hierarchy of springs of action the upper 
members were lifted off and discharged; so that they are not 
presupposed in it, and their control over it might be absent. 
If it conspicuously appeared in a race so constituted, it would 
be only the more masterful self-assertion of the propensions 
and passions, bidding high for influence and pushing their 
way to ascendency in the competitions of gregarious life ; 
and it would simply determine the victor in ‘ the struggle 
for existence,’ and give to his conquest the character of 
mere repression, — of a triumph over baffled foes. And this 
appears to be actually the form which the impulse assumes 
in several of the animal tribes, especially such as are least 
touched by affections which qualify the bitterness of in- 
feriority and make even the servile lot congenial. It is also 
quite possible that among mankind pre-eminent energy may 
at times declare itself in individuals nearly destitute, through 
defect of inherited nature dr social development, of the 
higher springs of action ; and may carry its possessors far 
yove^>the heads of contemporaries of vastly larger but less 
concentrated faculty. In this case there will arise the 
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deplorable phenonaenon of the rule of the worse over the 
better, — the success of egotistic self-assertion against nobler 
wills, — that enthronement* of the genuine Tvpaypos on the 
ruinB of trampled rights knd reason which, to the free 
genius of Athens, appeared the ultimate degradation of 
human society. Even under these conditions, the dofaina- 
tion could not be grasped or maintained by mere antago- 
nistic force; there must be in the subjected people some 
element of admiration mingled with the fear, some sympathy 
as the price of acquiescence ; but it is the sympathy of the 
low^r mind, of propension, envy, greed, and hate^ securing 
a temporary carnival of shame. It ii no wonder that, from 
the glaring aspect of such examples, they should be selected 
by the moralist as his stock illustrations of the love of 
power, and shoulcf thus have brought on it the stigma of 
unconditional guilt. They are, however, abuses (and, in 
comparison with its whole rangej very rare ones, I believe) 
of a motive which, duly subordinated, has a legitimate 
sphere, neither narrow nor ignoble. And, among the evils 
of its abuse, not the least are to be found in the bad name 
which it has thence got among the good, and the igrossly 
selfish conception of it among the lower minds who cannot 
resist its fascinations. It is less by becoming the scourge 
of his own generation and the desolator of Europe, than 
by disorganising and corrupting the moral admirations of 
mankind, that the first Napoleon forfeited the respectful 
compission normally due to a suffering exile, and merits 
the enduring reprobation of history. But against such 
instances, in which the incentive is worked out to self- 
idolatry, we must set those in which it has been compatible 
with self-sacrifice, if it has not even inspired it. Aristides, 
and Marcus Aurelius, and Alfred the Great, among states- 
men; Socrates, St. Francis, and Savonarola, among re^ 
formers ; Dante, Michael Angelo, Milton, among poets 
and artists ; are among t^ie l^st of gifted men too high not 
to know their power and deeply care for it, yet only* 
stimulated by it to profounder prs^er for light and more 
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absolute consecration to the supreme ends of life. It leads, 
in all such men, to^m escape from petty interests and 
personal limitation ; to a larger ^sp of sympathy with the 
contents and destination of htimanity ; a superiority to 
pleasure, gain, and passion, and a devotion to ideal rather 
than^aterial ends ; so that their inward longing for a living 
place in the thought and future of mankind is little else 
than self-identification with the- recognised purposes Cff God, 
Nothing Can be more foolishly cynical than to mistaki^ for 
Inanity and self-exaltation the consciousness of power insepar- 
ible from the insight, and not less from the veracity, of Such 
minds ; their genius forbids them to 6e blind^ ev^n to their 
own relative gifts ; but if they seem tg hold them proudly 
as against pretentious rivals, they hold them humbly^ and 
as a sacred trust, beneath the eye of their ‘^reat Taslqp*i»fer ; 
and apply them yvith no less severe an awe tb the^;i?aa(M^ 
hidden stones in the temple of their life, than to its^^ost 
conspicuous surface. 

If the place assigned to the spring of action now under 
estimate should appear too higli, let it be further considered 
that the Zove of Liberty^ which has enriched history with Us 
most thrilling episodes, is simply, or at least essentially, the 
love of power. It is a resistance to power that is in the name 
of J)Ower that ought to he ,, — the self-assertion of living faculty 
against inert habit, the claim of competent intelligence and 
manly character to direct its own steps, and groan no moye 
under the yoke and lash of an effete control. J# aims 
avowedly at a transfer of power from hands that have it to 
hands that want it ; on the ground that the existing dis- 
tribution of it awards it where it is forfeited and withholds 
it where it is- earned, and that the false balance must be 
redressed. What is this, but the advance of fullgrown 
energy to take possession of its inheritance, and by the very 
motto of its banner, — ‘La carri^re aux talens,’ — serve its 
sleepy trustees with notice qujt? Our sympathy with 
it concedes the inherent right of faculty against incapacity, 
and imnlies that dowo* daimed bv the former mav. in our 
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belief, be justly and generously pursued. The dispossessed, 
when flung from their seats, accuse tfeeir assailants of being 
moved by ^ Envy , And If we take the word to mean, as 
before defined, ‘the grudging sense of relative inferiority V 
the imputation is no doubt true, without, however, including 
anything to be ashamed of • for if the ‘ relative inferiority ’ 
be undeserved, an inversion of the order of natur#, it in&,y 
innocently be viewed with a ‘ grudging ’ eye. But since, 
in the vast majority of cases, the relative inferiority of 
position which gives ri^e to this feeling is the natural ex- 
pression of a real inferiority,* as when the slower foot 
inevitably^loses the race^ the word ‘ envy ' is apt to contract 
its meaning, and to imply that- whoever feels it is a real 
inferior,^ wanting to take from others what is theirs by better 
right. In this corihotation lies the sting of the charge : which 
is'therefore ineffectual, as boastfully assuming the superiority 
which is in dispute between the* competitors for power. 

This incentive, then, I take to be indubitably assignable 
to a position higher than the passions. It will perhaps be 
generally acknowledged that the man and the nation that 
can hold their resentful feelings under control of their sense 
of power, are less to be condemned than those who bring 
them under no rational restraint. 

§ 6. Love of Culture^ relatively to the Love of Power, 

The next step of ascent brings us to the Secondary Senti- 
ments,^ which, "though including thr^e interests, viz. intel- 
lectual, sesthetic, and religious ideas, may, for our present 
purpose, be classed together, as the Love of Culture^ a zealous 
care for the higher types of human thought and feeling. 

The common characteristics of these three sentiments are 
due to their all being secondary, concerned, not with the real 
objects of the primaries, but with the ideas and feelings 
which these objects excite in the human mindj ideas 
pind feelings which, confessed by men inter se^ compared 
^ Supraj chap, v. iii. p. 183. 
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together, and embodied in knguage or symbol, dispose 
themselves into theories, build up sciences, constitute 
literature and other products of art, create different systems 
of religious doctrine and observance, and finally institute 
an intellectual survey of all these, and fix their series and 
relations in a collective history. Here we have a study, 
n5t of things and beings as they are, so far as they tell us 
what they are, but of what men have thought and said 
about them; — a study, therefore, at first hand of the human 
mind, and only at second hand of Nature and God, as 
reflected in the mirror of its consciousness. It might seem 
proper, therefore, to trent this whole study as a mere chapter 
of anthropology, a survey of the psychological phenomena 
which are comprised in the logic of the sciences, the rules 
of aesthetic, and the emotions of religion. In this mode ^ 
treatment, however, the attitude of the student would be 
that of an external observer, dealing with the manifested 
experiences of other minds, with an interest in them purely 
intellectual; just as several writers on the ^Science of 
Religions,’ or on the ‘ Religious Consciousness,’ have treated 
with great skill, on the evidence of others, a subject con- 
fessedly foreign to the history of their own mind, i This kind 
of simply inquisitive interest, without personal sympathy, in 
huihan ideas, does not constitute what I understand by the 
Secondary Sentiments. They caryiot coexist with disbelief 
of the objects themselves, and conversion of them into ideas 
which may be fictitious ; but must be backed up by the 
support, however indistinctly felt from moment to moment, 
of the Primaries, with their real faith and immediate appre- 
hension. No familiarity with processes and methods of 
investigation, or analysis of inductive te^ic, or command 
of the calculus of quantitative relations, or other skill that 
may be exercised without quitting the student’s desk, can 
ever make the true adept in science, unless it is possible 
to know without timing into presence of the thing known, 
Hit having living contact with the nature that moves and 
changes according to this code of laws. Between the tones 
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which the beauty of the world and human life draws from 
the answering soul, and the most^ delicate criticism of 
learned Ititerateurs is as great a difference as between 
the lyre of Sappho and the prosody of Alexandria. And a 
handling of Religion, however ingeniously presented, to 
which it is indifferent W'hether Divine things are but clouds, 
evolved during one season and melting in another within 
the atmosphere of human thought, or are, in very truth, the 
real presence withirl the finite of infinite and eternal Mind, 

IS much too ‘impartial for the ‘interest in Religion ’ which 
[ wish to mark. Without departing so far from the first- 
land inspirations of wonder, admiration, and revjerence as 
:o forget their objects in what they have contributed to 
luman civilisation, without quite treating it all as capital 
JOT the critic and material for the examination room, there 
s an intermediate state of mind, in w^hich the first impulse 
:o read the order and feel the beauty of the world, and 
:ommune with the Divine Spirit that is more than both, is 
itill assumed to be true, but so overlaid by a tangle of 
:hought and apparatus of discovery, and treasures of art, 
md piles of literature, and monuments of superstition, as to 
be almost stifled beneath the weight, and rarely draw ^ free 
ind quickening breath. It is difficult for the mind which 
[las to assume the judicial office of sifting opinions and ex- 
posing fallacies and correcting usages and rules, from the 
high seat of critical superiority, not to lose the inverse habit 
Df submissive learning from the objects of so much thought, 
IS transcending and embracing it. Yet, without any con- 
scious impairing of this habit, it may be gradually replaced 
Oy mere mental interest in the thoughts and emotions con- 
:erned in it, ancT^iave its most conspicuous vestige in a 
type of culture which is loved and^ sought. A spring of 
action is thus supplied which plants in the conscience a new 
grade of authority. 

It evidently carries in it an appreciation of all the ideal 
side of human life^ and aims at the perfecting of the reasoii,"" 
the imagination, and the moral affections. Its zeal is spent 
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uport the highest elements and finest fruits of civilisation, — 
the increase of knowledge, the refinement and sincerity of 
art, the purification of religion. It secures, therefore, a 
genuine liberality of mind, a sympathy with whatever makes 
man intelligent, gracious, and noble, and a delight in render- 
ing this, as far as possible, common to all. To the causal 
energy, or love of power, I have assigned, as its usual 
accompaniment, a certain breadth of sympathy ; perfiaps a 
wider than we have here; for’ there is this difference •.•that 
the instinct of power is an undistinguishing intensity of the 
whole nature^ understanding and responding .to whatever 
impulse happens to be there ; whereas the love of culture 
is selective ; and he in whom it is represented is an 
epitome of the higher faculties and influences of our life ; 
with sympathy less diffused over men as they are, thia 
concentrated on what they might be and are to be. Hence 
it is easy to understand how a conflict may arise between 
these two springs of action : it is the very case which 
Plato more than once describes as the contrast between 
the practical statesman of Athens and the philosopher : the 
former, retaining the helm by indulging the average citizens 
in all that they like; the latter, left in the shade because 
he would make them better, and they listen only to those 
who will leave them as they are ; and so the philosopher, if 
true to himself, must retire intdi private life, and rather 
teach the right and the real to a few disciples in a corner, 
than harangue in the agora the multitude that must be 
wielded by their uppermost passions. Nothing can be 
more happily distinctive of the liberal-minded man who 
impersonates our spring of action, than this feature, that he 
would rather teach hi^ fellow-men than rule them. It cor- 
rectly plants the love of culture above the love of power. 
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§ 7. Primary Affections^ relatively to Wonder and 
Admiration. 

There now remain to be placed only the Primary Affections 
and Primary Sentiments. In support of my first step, I will 
avail myself of a remark of Spinoza’s, which seems ,to me 
curiouDly significant as coming from a rigid determinist. 
He ^ys that, towards a being supposed to be free., affection is 
always far morp intense and complete, than towards one 
under necessity^. A being supposed to be free is what I 
should designate as a person ; and the fact before the mind 
of Spinoza is certainly the familiar one, that we love persons 
more than things, and indeed, in order to love things (as 
distinguished from merely liking them), have to personify 
them and fancy them returning our look. Of course 
Spinoza, as a determinist, was obliged to regard all the love 
which the idea -of freedom added, as wasted* upon an 
illusion ; so that Man had his heart overstocked with affec- 
tion, which there was nothing in the universe to claim. The 
phenomenon, however, admits of being turned round, to 
face the other way ; and we may say, ‘ Since all our perfect 
love assumes its objects free, wherever it falls we may«look 
for freedom to be.’ In other words, personality is essential 
to affection. Now, since personality is beyond doubt the 
culminating fact of the wbrld, at once crowning the universe 
and transcending it, the affection which culminates with it 
must be supreme among the springs of action, and be re- 
served for the last step of our ascent. The sentiments, 
therefore, must first present themselves for estimate ; except 
that the third of them converts itself, as we contemplate it, 
into affection of the most perfect kind ; so as to leave only 
its two companions, Wonder and Admiration, still standing 
outside the golden bar of Love. Not that even they are 
always forbidden to slip through ; for they to#can direct a 
fascinated eye upon persons ; only not, like Affection, upop^ 

^ Ethica IIL xlix. and Schol. 
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them cxQjUsively : they have their range through all the 
contents and incidents of the world, 

That familiar experience cohfirms the claim of higher 
authority for Affection will hardly be denied ; though the 
cases of testing conflict are not perhaps of very frequent 
occurrence. The student or the artist who, in the pursuit 
of knowledge or the exercise of imagination, should give no 
heed to the pleadings of parental affection, and let his 
children starve in body arid mind, would be univeBsally 
condemned for disregard of the more imperative obligation. 
He was not bound to assume that obligation : he might 
blamelessly have declined the engagements of domestic 
life, and surrendered himself to search for scientific truth, or 
the service of beauty in form or song ; but, once assumed, 
the home duties admit of no evasion. And had they even 
been absent, no call of genius could free him from the other 
forms of affectional claim, to friends, to country, to the 
unhappy. If, for example, he lavishes all' his resources on 
his library and observatory, or his gallery of pictures, or 
museum of antiquities, so as to have no succour for a friend 
in distress, no rescue of misery from death ; or if, at some 
crisis of public calamity and instant want, he hugs all these 
costfy treasures with heartless devotion, and will part with 
none of them to the fund of the commonwealth, no voice 
but his own will be raised in excuse. His eesthetic sense 
itself, however fine in other provinces, has not extended to 
the moral field, but, with all its fastidiousness, can strangely 
live complacently in the presence of a hideous deformity of 
character close at hand. 

In case the question should be raised whether there is 
any difference of rank between the incentives of Wonder 
and Admiration, it may be well to look a little more closely 
at their relation. In their psychological germ as felt, they 
are perhaps-indistinguishable, and first diverge by alighting 
upon dissimilar points. As wonder^ the feeling is directed 
^pon js phenomenon thkt happens: as admiratioHy upon a thing 
or Person that is. . In conformitv with this distinction, each 
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starts a different question: viz. the former, the question of 
causality, ‘ When(?e comes it, and whither goes it ? ' — the 
latter, the question of essence and significance, ‘ What does 
it say to me ? what is it like ? ’ — the one therefore instituting 
the search for origin and consequence • the other, the effort 
of imitative expression, in language or other mode Off repro- 
duction. Of these two, the former, it is evident, is the 
more intellectuaUy fruitful ; it has always been a marked 
characteristic of minds pre-eminently scientific ; and I 
notice a fresh example in Professor Lewis Campbell’s in- 
teresting life of the late James Clerk Maxwell, of whom it 
is said : ^ Throughout his childhood, his constant question 
was, ‘‘What’s the go of that 1 what does it do?” nor was he 
content with a vague answer, but would reiterate, “ But 
what’s the particular go of it?” And, supported by such 
evidence, I may hope to win belief for a reminiscence which 
I might else have shrunk from mentioning. I distinctly 
remember his telling me, during his early manhood, that 
his first recollection was that of lying on the grass before 
his father’s house, and looking at the sun, and wondering' 
The second form of the same feeling approaches much 
more nearly to affection^ even when awakened by uncon- 
scious objects, as the flowers of the field, and the glory of 
the sunset sky: and greatly deepens affection, when directed 
upon a person otherwise endeared, and, at least in finer 
natures, preserves it from degeneracy through the wastes of 
time and weariness. For it must be admitted that, in 
minds less happily attuned, there is often found a certain 
opposition between wonder and affection ; the former de- 
manding for its excitement what is new and strange, and 
quitting the objects of constant custom ; the latter, deepen- 
ing with intimacy, and clinging with tender tenacity to the 
familiars of constant experience. The one requires to set 
things at a distance ; the other folds them to the heart. 
But where the springs of our life are rightly adjusted, this 
Ipontrariety will cease : they will find it possible to act not^ 
in succession only, but tc^ether ; not on contrasted objects. 
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bat on the very same ; the nearest things to human love 
will not lose their halo of marvellous coloAr to the soul: no 
usage will dry up the freshness oJ’ what is dear and faithful; 
but the daily task, the tried friend, the customary scene, 
will keep to the end their consecrating ' charm, and lie in 
the gentle light of secret wonder. I believe, however, that 
it is scarcely possible for this fusion to take place by the 
mere influence of intellectual and imaginative sentiment, or 
even by their interplay with the level human aflectk)ns: 
rather is it reserved for the achievement of Reverence, 
short of which, as the blending power of all, the aifections 
and sentiments are apt to stand apart, and oblige us to 
range them in distinctive rank. 

If the discriminating feature of wonder and admiration 
has been rightly indicated, there seems no reason for assign-" 
ing to either impulse an authority superior to the otter. If 
the one has more movement, the other has more depth ; 
what we learn under guidance* of the one is this or that 
finite series ; of the other, an ideal meaning, permanent and 
infinite. Genius receives a call equally imperative, whethef 
it be to Science or to Art. The relative value of the two to 
mankind is quite another question, to be settled by a com- 
parison of their external fruits. It belongs to the ulterior 
department of ethics, which, after dealing with the funda- 
mental morality of motives^ proceeds to establish the rationale 
of Conduct. ^ 


§ 8. Primary Affections inter se. 

We pass on to the Affections; and, with a view to their 
relative estimate, must first notice some special features 
distinguishing (i) It does not press its claims 
Upon us without consent. We Ijave voluntarily 

subjected our lift to them ; and 16 evade them is therefore 
not only to disregard the authority of nature, but to convict 
^^u^selv€64 ( 2 ) Its obligatio'ns are pre-eminently inalienable^ 

inh^ent in our pmonality, that, failing this, no one^lse 
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can pick them up and. as eifectually discharge them. Not, 
of course, that there is anything to prevent the charge of a 
child being taken by another than the parent ; but, if taken, 
it must be without the inward qualifications divinely pre- 
pared in the heart to make the toil a refreshment and the 
care a joy, and the happy twining of two lives together 
itself an education for both. This feature is not found, in 
at all the same degree, in other affections. The misery 
which I encounter with cold curiosity and pass by on the 
other side, some good Samaritan may overtake with his com- 
pulsion, aiid heal with a gentler hand. And if I be for- 
getful of my attached friend, thought disappoint, I do not, 
it is probable, desolate his heart ; he has others who are 
more faithful to hfim ; but the little child has but one 
father and one mother ; the relation is unique, and all in all 
to him.^ (3) In its most essential claims, this affection is 
limited in time,^ as we see in the lower animal tribes, where it 
totally vanishes as soon as it has carried the young through 
their period of dependence. With men, it has indeed a 
function still through the joint lives of the parent and the 
children ; but not without losing its early instinctive force, 
and merging into equal attachment^ enriched by longer 
memories than those which contemporary elders usually 
form, So too, in the inverse order of the relation, fitial 
affection becomes, in the maturity of life, friendship of a 
high type, often qualified at last, when the parent’s turn for 
dependence is reached, by a mingling of the compassion 
which infirmity invites. But, in both these aspects, the 
relation outlives its instinctive stage ; and the continuous 
love which emerges and survives belongs to the other 
heads of affection specially human. These features of the 
parental feeling, — its voluntary assumption, its inalienability, 
its limited duration, cannot but affect materially its relati^^ 
obligation : the third, removing it from competition with its 
companions during i great part of life ; and the other two 
vastly intensifying its authority so long as it lasts. 

Aence, in its presence, Attachment^ when conflicting with 
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it, must yield and take the lower place. A mother, for 
example; who is nursing her infant and therefore insepar- 
able from him, must refuse to undertake the charge of a 
friend prostrated by scarlet fever, however ready she would 
else be to serve, night and day, in the isolated sick-room. 
Or, suppose that the papers from Italy report a 'capture by 
brigands of an English traveller, whose life can be bought 
off only at some enormous price ; and that I find it is my 
friend who has fallen into their clutches. For my \crve of 
him, I would ransom him at any cost I could command ; 
but if I am a father, I have no right, for his sake, to beggar 
my children and deprice them of their education and outfit 
for the battle of life. Nor can we hesitate to postpone the 
claims of simple Friendship to the sharp appeal of urgerU 
Pity. If, for example, I am helping my friend in some 
important undertaking, — a literary work, or a sgries of 
scientific experiments ; and, while we are at work together, 
we are interrupted by an accident in the street at the very 
crisis of our problem ; and an injured man will probably 
die, unless I, summoned as a surgeon on the spot, hasten to 
take the direction of the case ; it cannot be doubted that 1 
must go to the sufferer and quit my friend. Of the three 
affections, therefore, attachment is the least imperative; and 
thcftjgh holding its ground against the love of culture and of 
fwwer and their predecessors in this review, is often bound 
to retreat before parental affection and compassion. 

In adjusting the relations between the other two, the 
difference must be noted, that compassion is a sudden 
impulse rushing upon the moment, while parental affection 
is continuous during its term, though as cause of action 
necessarily intermittent. The instants for giving effect to 
the constant feeling we can, to a great extent, choose for 
ourselves : but those which subject us to the stroke of pity 
are determined by events beyohd control. Hence, the 
flash of the latter is an opportunity givtn : the advance of 
the former is a movement its own selection ; a difference 
which materiaUv affects the ufi^lem of their relative claims 
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at points of apparent conflict. The enduring disposition of 
the parent is not necessarily impaired by being suspended 
in expression and made to wait for its occasion > it may 
eveii be rendered more effectual by being held in abeyance 
in deference to the surprise of an exceptional and higher 
claim ; for the spirit of a child may fall asleep u^n too 
constant an expectation of devoted love, and it is not amiss 
that he"* should have to exercise, and the parent to demand, 
a quiet trust in the return home of an affection snatched 
away for the hour into another field. Although, therefore, 
what woufd else be due to the dictate of domestic tender- 
ness may be pushed aside by the' shock of some intruding 
pity, there need be no real variance between the two. 
Only, tKe impulse which for the moment is supreme must 
not commit us, wh^n we are in its hands, to any act incon- 
sistent with the permanent obligation to the child, any 
sacrifice, for example, of needful tutelage for him. Else 
will he, in his turn, become an object of compassion ; and, 
after having lost us through pity, through pity he will draw 
us to him again ; with the difference, however, that we went 
in the spirit of duty ; we return in the mood of repentance. 
The advantage which the family affection has, in the near- 
ness and small compass of the relation over whicfi it 
presides, is balanced by a keenness in compassion not less 
piercing than that of resentment. With this- significant 
intensity, take into account the universal scope of the affec- 
tion, knowing no bbunds but those of suffering, and its 
duration through the ^hole of our life, and these three 
features sufficiently pronounce its superior authority to the 
provisioTtal instinct of parental love, though the latter, during 
its season, must sometimes be the more imperative. 

§ 9. Supreme Place of Reverence. 

It remains only to -vindicate the supreme place of Remr- 
ence towards go^dness^ which, when adequately interpreted,’ 
proves to be identical with devotion to God. I am aware 
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that this identity is far from clear to many persons whose 
fulness of ethical experience gives them every title to 
judge; and that into these penetralia of ultimate analysis 
no one should pass with bold and noisy step, but at the 
threshold should tak^ the shoes from his feet, and leave 
his dogmatic haste, and move with listening silence and 
wakeful eye. Even then perhaps defining words may fail 
him, if he tries to tell what are the tones that Abated to 
him through that still air, and what recesses the entering 
lights revealed when they pierced the perspective of shade. 
But under the profound impression of these cautions, I 
must endeavour to say how I understand this apex and 
crown of human character. 

When we look back upon the gradations of motive which 
we have surveyed, and shape into distinctness the feeling 
with which we contemplate their intervals, it seems to carry 
two or three varying aspects, each of which is marked by 
some characteristic expression. This spring of action is 
noble, and I admire it : it is binding, and I obey it : it is 
the dictate of perfect Mind, and I revere it. When I re- 
flect upon the second and third of these predicates, I 
observe a difference between them, which often becomes 
conspicuous in real life. If, in a case of conflict, we see 
thfe binding motive prevail, we approve the preference : we 
do not hesitate to praise it; i.e. we stand towards it in the 
attitude of a critical and judicial onlooker, entitled to 
distribute verdicts according to deserts, and to patronise 
the trustworthy. This is the characteristic feeling towards 
Morality it visits whatever is obeyed as Right between 
man and man. It preserves the same aspect, whether the 
right thing on which it is directed be another’s or our own : 
we approve ourselves in a similar spirit of complacency, 
realising the Proverb’s assurance, ‘a good man shall be 
satisfied from himself^’ The idea of rights crys^lised in 
this form, may be of' great efl 5 c*cy, and produce a morally 
righteous life; belonging, however, to the type of dry 
^ Pfw. idv, 14. 
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conscientiousness^ firmly trusted by others, like the steady 
climate wherq the very sunshine and the cloud become 
mechanical, but not aninrihting to them, or lifting them 
aboxe their level. It operates, moreover, in the details of 
conduct, in concrete instances of mpral decision, taken one 
by one, as they arise. Life, under its influence, is taken 
piecemeal, and is nothing but an aggregate of sfctic^s*: if 
each is* cared for as it comes, the whole will take care of 
itselt^ its real transactions are all in small change. In this 
way, all the inward affections, whether of others or of our- 
selves, are out of view, except as a machinery for turning 
out a sound action, as it is wante<J ; as elements in the 
history of a soul, as functions of a permanent inner life, 
invested with other relations than with tl^e home, the 
market, and the ste.te, they have no place in thought, and 
are neither loved nor hated, except in what they have done, 
It is not that the simply conscientious man is indifferent to 
motives, and wafits only to secure the right act, come 
whence it may : he scorns hollow pretence, however bene- 
ficent, and turns away from false excuses, however harmless. 
Blit he stops with the instance, and is not diverted by it 
from his habit of estimating life by its catalogue of external 
contents. 

Now the posture of mind which I describe as Reverence 
contemplates these things in Just the inverse order. It 
cares for right actions, not simply as good phenomena, but 
chiefly as the expression of right affection^ as functions of 
pure, of faithful, of self-devoted, of lofty character. Not 
content to rest with the fruits, it presses on to the lovely or 
stately nature that bore them. And in thus passing from 
them to their producing source, the feeling itself undergoes 
a change. In place of an approbation which looks with 
complacency down^ it becomes a homage which looks rev- 
erently and finds itseJlf in presence, not of a definite 
thing done, bdt of the living doer, the cause of it and of 
indefinite other possibilities of* nobleness ; and so is trans^ 
fened from the level i?f ethical ^tisfaction to the plane of 
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personal affection and aspiration. Till this, change takes 
place there is '^iardly any scured element in the ideas of 
right. The moralities of condiict occupy the human and 
civic platform ; but even in our relations with each other, 
some other light, — ^call it poetic or call it Divine, — dawns 
upon the heart, when the revelations of some pathetic ex- 
perience, or the. disclosures of some rate biography, have 
opened to us the interior of a tender and strenuous soul, 
and kindled the heights above ds with a fresh glory, e 

Yet, though the contemplation of character and disposition, 
as contrasted with particular instances and problems ol 
conduct, is the proper occasion of reverence, and it is there- 
fore directed specifically upon persons, it is not obliged to 
apply itself ta the whole personality ; for it never quits the 
presence, and never escapes the restriftions of the con- 
science ; it is rigorously tied down to the range of moral 

approvals, while (within that range) completely transfiguring 
their character. Reverence can never go where approval 
stays away ; and must, therefore, always be given to the 
personages of our human stage with reserves that blend 
many shadows with the light. The imperfections of vener- 
ated men, the mingling in them of littleness and greatness, 
the alternation of sweetest affection with peevish jealousy, 
of ^blime intelligence and trifling vanity, bring to us some 
of our saddest experiences, and dash our highest enthu- 
siasms with humiliation. In the very moments of purest 

homage, they extort from us the sigh for a perfect spirit, 

where our trust and love may be for ever safe. 

I have spoken thus far of Reverence in its direction upon 
other persons ; distinguishing it from simple approbation in 
this ; that in approbation we look to the particular act, with 
praise of its inward sjmng as compared with its tempting 
rival j while reverence looks through and past the act to the 
type of character which it expres^s, as compared^with the 
relative weakness of olir own. In order tcf take this out- 
ward direction upon objective goodness, the sentiment 
must, hoWevcTj have had a ptior stage of experience. For 
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that inward disposition and character in another upon which 
it now fixes, is nothing that can be seen or heard or 
touched : its presence befoYe us is learned by inference,— 
by outward signs, of language, look, and act, which, we are 
iware, have but one interpretation. We read him by the 
key of sympathy ; and what we attribute to him is known to 
LIS by its gleams and movements within ourselves. There it 
LS that ^e have learned the feeling that is due to it ; that it 
aas looked upon us from above ; that it has spoken to us in 
:ones that lift us towards it, and that leave us, if we fall 
heavily back, abashed and humbled in the dust. In other 
words, the relation between two springs of action in cases of 
:emptation does not complete its history with mere self- 
:ritici3m, complacent or disappointed, — with the simply 
moral idea, that irf our own court w^e are approved or con- 
ieihned. It is not our own face that could ever put us thus 
:o shame. Nor is it the face of our fellow-men; for they 
ire on the same plane with us, and no claims incurred with 
;hem can be other than level and reciprocal ; whereas here, 
:he call at once carries our eye up : thence the authority 
descends ; and, instead of passing, like coins of exchange 
between men that make them and men that take them, it 
lies upon both, it lies upon all ; it has the grasp of a moral 
jnity, the range of a moral universality ; it is the overflow 
of infinite perfection into the finite mind. Even without 
’ollowing the history of conscience to this final revelation 
which I believe to be the issue of its full development) it 
s clear that Reverence must be given within it, before find- 
ing any resting-place without ; that its language is more to 
js than simply imperative ; that ofteh we do not like the 
mandate, and yet obey it from something quite other than 
lecessity or fear, nay, with deep consent and a severe love, 
^nd though the problems of duty are innumerable, and 
the springs of action which they bring into collision are 
variously paired, there, is no change in the authority, which 
nests on one as against the o’ther ; it repeats itself, with" 
identity of aspect, in every case; it is not therefore an 
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inherent element of this incentive or that, as a phenomenor 
taken by itself but a uniform relation hovering over theii 
combinations, and constituting them a hierarchy, into which 
as phenomena, they could never construct themselves 
Thus, within our own consciousness, we find the sam€ 
difference which was observable in the appreciation o 
others, between the simply moral ajbprobation and the 
feeling of Reverence. The latter cannot express itsell 
without resorting, in the notice of affection and chaBacter 
to language more than ethical, and plainly crossing the 
boundary into the field of religion. It lives in the presence 
of souls that are holyy of dispositions that are heavenly, oi 
tempers that are saintly, of Love that is Divine ; and will 
not bear to have these objects of its thought flattened and 
disfigured by being labelled as simply *Right or even Vir- 
tuous, It insists on investing them with a light of sacredness. 
In virtue of this sentiment, therefore, the whole scale ol 
impulses assumes a new aspect : its internals are not merely 
different degrees of emphasis or loudness given to a sterr 
and invariable ‘You must I ^ but rather stages of emergence 
from all th^ reluctance of necessity into the harmony ol 
a perfected will ; and the consciousness of them, no longei 
the naked enforcement of Law, invites to what we most 
deeply love, and draws us to the supreme and only freedom. 
The force of moral restraint gets wings^ and, with a last 
spring of the toiling feet, is borne through the air with the 
swiftness of devout enthusiasm. 

But this account, pondered by some keensighted Aristotle, 
can hardly fail to &tart an ^opia. For it seems to distribute 
the sentiment reverence all along the gradations of worth, 
and make it a function of them : to say, that wherever they 
go, /V goes; being but the transcendent form of their rela 
tive righteousness. Yet we have counted it as one of ikem^ 
though at the summit of their series. How can it be both 
a membet of the set, ind at the same time present through- 
out as a modifier of all its Velations ? The difficulty seems 
curiously like that which Pkto has left us^ ia treating hk 
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^ Idea of the Good^ at one time as the highest term of his 
Ftfiry, at another as lifted above them all, yet concerned with 
them all, and virtually identified with God, at whose dis- 
posals they are. It is perhaps essentially the same difficulty 
as Plato’s ■ only, from its occurring, not in a great scheme of 
constructive metaphysic, but in the limited field of moral 
experience, it may be more accessible to solution’ When 
we takfe into account the genesis and growth and maturity 
of that experience, there is no inconsistency between the 
two positions assigned to Reverence \ nor need we ihdeed, 
in any case, be surprised that a feeling , — unlike a localised 
physical object, — may be in two psychological places at once. 
In the incipient stage of the ethical life, I have assumed no 
more than the co-presence of some two competing impulses, 
with a simple con^iousness of one as better than the other: 
and not till these cases, repeated with variation of the terms 
compared, gather together fresh judgments in adequate 
number, do they *organise themselves into a conscience, able 
to reflect upon moral relations as a system under the one 
idea of obligation or right. Because, in each instance as it 
occurs, and also in riper and more reflective corriparisons 
further on, the act of the mind in pronouncing ‘this is the 
superior claimant,’ is a judgment as between two suitors, we 
have said that the function of conscience is judicial, “not 
dynamic, not executive: to find the motive you must go to the 
impulses on which the conscience pronounces ; to find the 
determining kgent, you must go to the subsequent will.. 
The act is carried out by the energy of its own spring, just 
IS much as if there had been no competitor and no pause ; 
and to this the external observer would unhesitatingly refer 
as its motive. There is, however, besides, hidden perhaps 
from the bystander, the prior internal act of choice between 
the possibilities present and now judged ; and if it select 
the better, this is certainly an example of the mind’s prefer- 
ence for the good, and may, in an intelligible sense, be 
referred to the love of right or of virtue. These phrases,' 
however, are hardly justified, so long as the conception of 
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^ right' and of ^ virtue^ are not yet formed in thought of 
embodied in language, although the agent /c'lf/i*, in ele- 
mentary instances, the differences which these words will 
afterwards gather up and crystallise, and present as possible 
objects of contemplation and emotion. When that time 
has come, he will not only have^ again and again, a sense 
of right, but will think of it ^ will compate it with the inter- 
fering tendency, will watch the part it plays in 'human 
character, will ponder its meaning and its source f till, 
through reflection upon its' contents and relations, he ren- 
ders it an august power in his life ; its vocabulary becomes 
to him solemn and affecting : its representatives in history, 
sublime; and, if the experience runs to completion, its 
mysterious authority supremely venerable and sacred. That 
is, he is lifted into Ra)trence ; and henceforward, his nature 
is enriched by a new affection and paramount motive, 
which, in the strictest sense, may be called the love of 
virtue, the devotion to right. Before, he had the Reeling 
without the conception ; now, he has the conception, the 
centre and object of a deeper and larger feeling. 

The position and play of this final sentiment maj per- 
haps be rendered more distinct, if we recur to our former 
hypothetical cases of varying and vanishing divergence 
frohi each other of the two scales of impulse, viz. as 
arranged according to strength and according to worth. 
One in whom the two scales coalesced, point with point, 
would always act from the right spring ; but as, in doing so, 
he would be simply yielding to his nature, he would be 
unconscious of alternative, and therefore of any merit in 
vhat he did. If he were surrounded by a society of beings 
similarly constituted, all would be for ever doing right 
without knowing it ; for though, as an onlooker from a 
different world, you may say that in each of their motive 
springs there were two operative qualities, viz. intensity and 
^oith, yet with them the rule wiU apply that what is never 
separated can never be distriminated. In a society which 
had existed, ah initio^ under these conditions there could 
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therefore be no moral consciousness^ no choice between right 
and wrong, no ascription of merit, no shame at guilt. As 
the individual mind could be the scene of no competition 
betw^n co-present springs of action, the conditions of Will 
would be absent; and life, whatever might be it^ component 
ideas and emotions, would be an automatic flow □£ involun- 
tary phenomena. 

But if, here and there, an individual appeared in whom 
the^wo scales were not coincident, and at times the in- 
ferior spring prevailed, the contrast between the usual order 
and this exceptional fact would disagreeably strike all ob- 
servers, and compel them to feel <ihat, in such instances, 
there was something wrong in his proceeding as compared 
with theirs ; and, for the first time, the rightness of what 
they did, as distinguished from its coming uppermost by 
nature, would dawn upon them. The deviation from coin- 
cidence between the two qualities, still foreign to their own 
expe#ence, they w^ould learn by witnessing it in another. 
The previously latent moral attribute would now become 
patent, and henceforward enter as a conscious partner into 
the motive ; and the more often this occurred, in the face 
of the opposite phenomenon in others, the more distinctly 
would this newly discovered element disengage itself to 
view, and add itself on as a reinforcement to the natural 
energy of the operative spring. This is the only way in 
which it is conceivable that sinless natures should become 
capable of moral consciousness and awake to the influence 
of right as such : they must be placed in a world where they 
encounter beings out of tune with themselves : except upon 
a scene of inward conflict, the phenomena of conscience do 
not come to the birth. Nor could they ever enter largely, as 
energetic fadts into the structure of character, in such a 
world as we have supposed, part angels and part men ; for 
it is in the personal experience of strife between the natural 
power of one impulse and the moral appeal of anothffl; 
that the meaning of temptation, of will, of duty, of .rightness; 
are fully realised ; and he who merely watches it in another 
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from his own point of internal harmony, may learn indeed, 
but hardly measure^^^u difference from himself. We have 
seen that the gradalfons of merit depend on the magnitude 
of the temptation overcome ; i. e. on the extent of variance 
between the scales of intensity and of worth at the point of 
trial, the more faithful will resisting the larger bribe ; and it 
needs a mind inwardly familiar with the conflict, and an 
experience of Some range through its varieties, to give the 
true award of approbation dt reproach, and reflecft in 
sympathy the glory or the shame. The love of right, there- 
fore, can reach its development in all dimensions only 
among beings that go wrong. 

But how can sentiment, thus contingent on the exist- 
ence of sin, form^ the very apex of human motives, lifting 
us clear above it? For Reverence^ which*^we have assigned 
to this position, is but the supreme form of the love of right. 
If it could not be felt in a state of unbroken moral harmony, 
what title can it have to the sacred elevation assigilfed to 
it ? Must it not be transcended by such affections as we 
conceive to animate spirits of heavenly type, not to say the 
Most Holy Himself? The answer is very simple. True ; 
the native place and whole area of service for the love of 
right, is on the field of moral conflict ; its work there is to 
redfice and neutralise the discrepancy between the relative 
energy and the relative worth of the springs of action ; and 
the heart-tribute which we pay to it deepens in proportion 
as its achievements in this work rise nearer to completion ; 
till at length, when the discord seems to have utterly died 
away, and the soul to be brought into tune With all its 
chords, the end of the long inward conflict is felt to be 
attaified, and our homage, far exceeding spoken praise, is 
transfigured into silent Reverence. This sentiment, there- 
fore, belongs neither to the scene of battle, nor to any 
world where battle could not be ; but to the last stage of 
emergence from the one to the other, to the passing of the 
peerless hero to the Saint's rest. It anticipates the ultimate 
tendency of our nature's advance along the unswerving lines 
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of conscience ; and shoots forward to the distance, infinite, 
alas 1 for us, where the interval betweqjj the curve of the 
^natural and the asymptote of the spiritual life is evanescent. 
It is truly intent, therefore, upon the perfected aim and final 
beatification of our moral nature, in its assimilation to God. 

The conception of such a culmination of character, the 
homage of heart towards it, still more the ^ith in its reality 
as the living Spirit of the universe and Soul of our souls, is 
unparalleled and supreme as a motive. In the personal 
conscience, it forbids sel/-gratulation or any mere escape 
from external fall, so long as the internal leaning to the 
wrong renders the equilibrium preg^irious ' and keeps us 
abashed and vigilant, till temptation, tired of its baffled 
game, is exhausted and retreats. In the selection of our 
human guides and^odels, it determines our homage to the 
summit-levels of character, where nothing intercepts the 
moral landscape on this side or that, but the panorama of 
excellince is entire. For want of this help, many a 
susceptible mind is carried captive by partial admirations 
mistaken for complete, and led blindfold by indiscriminate 
imitation into dangerous tracks. But no one whose per- 
ceptions have been trained by the great masters of spiritual 
harmony can ever be fascinated by erratic tentatives’ in 
which snatches of beauty rise to the surface only to be ^ost 
again in confusion. The wild enthusiasms of a generation 
that has lost its guide, and gropes in the dark for some 
hand to lead it - that tries all competitors for worship, — 
now science, now art, now order, now progress, arbitrary 
equality or an equally arbitrary hierarchy, force of intellect 
Dr force of dynamite \ nay, that sinks so low as to bend the* 
knee to the passing Zeitgeist^ while turning the back to the 
consensus of all ages ; sufficiently show the helplessness of 
minds whose Reverence is set afloat without a compass and 
tvith the eternal stars shut out. Above all, this last affection 
has a decisive supremacy because, having reached 
:rowning ideal in which all exc^lCnce is summed up, it step$ 
across the line of the real and finds it there, as the inner 
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meaning and secret of the universe, the law of all its laws, 
the end of all its gnds \ so that he who trusts himself to it, 
however lonely his path, lives and breathes in the strength 
and joy of the Divine sympathy, and moves on the lines of 
the universal order. 

It is not uncommon to hear the power of this motive 
readily admitted, at the same time that its claim to elevated 
Worth is denied. The present social crusade against religion 
in France is no doubt animated by a sincere conviction that 
the removal of its influence is indispensable to any further 
step of moral advanceiMnt. This conviction has reference 
so much more to th’e |^eral character of clerical sway over 
the minds of men£ to the particular aspect of religion 
on which I have that its. contact with our subject is 

by no means intimiBte^,^ Yet questions of this kind may be 
asked : ‘You say tfiat Reverence the highest of motives. 
Is it then never to be to Compassion ? and is the 

pious persecutor, in his reverence for the Divine truth com- 
mitted to the Church, bound, as he pretends, to stifle the 
compassion which he feels for his victim ? And are the 
heretics ^ wrong, in denouncing persecution as a crime?’ 
Concrete examples, like this, niust first be resolved into the 
two aspects which they always mix up together : viz. ‘ What, 
•in "point of motive, is right relatively to the agent in his 
given position?’ and ‘What, in point of social effect, is the 
right mode of action to be instituted under the supposed 
conditions ? ’ In settling whether or not persecution is a 
crime to be prohibited by the statute-book, we answer the 
second of these questions. In settling whether, in a com- 
' munity which legahses it without any suspicion of its being 
a crime, a person officially engaged in it does his duty in 
following the motive impelling to it or in following that 
which withholds from it, we answer the first. With this 
alone we have here to do : the Other belongs to the objective 
ethics, which have to select the reasonable action for carrying 
^ut the moral motive. 

In this view, persecution presents only a particular case of 
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the punishments appointed by law ; in any one of which the 
same conflict of feeling might take place^in the mind of the 
judge : between the sense of justice which it is his function 
to itnpersonate, and the relenting mood which makes the 
sentence hard to pronounce. In obeying the former (a 
composite principle, not yet placed in our list), he un- 
doubtedly follows the higher; and not only so, but when 
his reflections go out beyond the moment and his court, 
heT'ealises the wrong on which the penalty is visited, and 
enters into sympathy with the sufferer from it: so that 
compassion pleads on both sideSj, justice only upon one*. 
It is the same in the instance of ihe persecutor. However 
sorry for the heretic’s doorftf, h^ djSfl^l^iserates also the 
heretic’s victims ; who may be save^4Dt limited in number, 
by his death, while they might bectajie a formidable ho^^ if 
he were spared. In y lading, therefore, to what with him 
plays the part of revetenc&«‘f5)r ^vine truth and right, the 
persecutor has no contention with his own compassion, the 
balance of which is overwhelming on his side. But, w^ere 
it even otherwise, he would no less be true to the higher 
motive, than the judge who sorrowfully condemns the 
youthful offender he fain would save. If you doubt^ this, 
it is because you judge the case by 'your own affections and 
not by his ; you sympathise with his pity for the suffenngs 
of the rack and the temporal death ; but not with that for 
the quenchless fire or eternal death of the false prophet’s 
deluded followers ; and instead of giving him his feelings 
as conditions of the problem, you keep the one set as facts 
and dismiss the oth^r as nonsense. It is very true that, iri 
our view, his compassion is, on both sides, directed oii 
imaginary ills, — on the lost state of the heretic’s soul, and 
on the position of his victims, trembling on the verge of 
the abyss ; and that his piety also goes astray to fix on 
elements not really present in the Divine nature. But this 
affects only the relations pf tys character to fach^ not the 
relations of its own parts to one another. If things were as 
he imagines, he would be at one both with nature and with 
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himself} as they are not so, his act is wrong : why? not in 
its principle but in its application \ because it is a bkinder, 
not because it is a sin. 

The supreme place among the springs of action which' 
has been assigned to Reverence may perhaps remind the 
student of ethical literature of a doctrine which has played 
a considerable part in discussions concerning the criterion 
of virtue : viz. that the rule of right is the will of God, Is 
the position which I have defended only a reproduction of 
this ? By no means : the apparent resemblance (if such 
there be) is cancelled by two fundamental diflferAices. 
^hoever affirms the vail of God to be the rule of right 
means that, to ascertain bur duty, we must consult the will 
of God j which, therefore,- we must have some prior and in- 
dependent resource for knowing. Originally, no doubt, that 
resource was assumed to be the Scriptures, regarded as ‘ the 
oracles of God ; ’ which could be studied to find the heads 
and contents of duty, just as a code is searched to deter- 
mine the problems of civil law. Increasing knowledge of 
the Scriptures rendering it evident that they contain a good 
deal that is not the will of God and pay slight iteed ^ a 
good deal that is, the moralist of this school to 

seek another test as supplement or substitute ; ntoiSng now 
one ‘'thing, now another, but, with most acceptance, the 
conduciveness of acts to the happiness of men. By Paley, 
for example, this feature is taken, not as in itself c(Mstituting 
rights but as the mark^ where Revelation is silent, the 
external index^ of the will of God. In this theory we are 
treated as morally dla0^y nature, but created with power 
separately to learn the^vlll of God, and through this happy 
capacity conducted, by a didactic circuit, to an acquaint- 
ance with ethical law. The doctrine of the present treatise 
is found by taking the contradictories of both these propo- 
sitions, and then inverting their order. Our nature is not 
morally blank, but pervaded with an ethical consciousness 
throughout ; and we have no unmoral means of learning the 
will of God : but, in knowing our inward springs as better 
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and worse, we know his will. This last proposition, indeed, 
is not quite correctly described as an inversion of Paley’s 
order; for the relation, in its two clauses, between the 
morah consciousness and the Divine authority, is one, not 
so much of inference^ as of identification, the ideas over- 
lapping and being entwined together as functions of the 
same conception ; whereas the relation, in the other ^doc 
trine, between the two knowledges, — of duty and of the 
wilPof God, — is strictly that of conclusion and premiss. 
The second difference is, that what Paley supposes to be 
revealed through the Divine will, is the right system of 
objective conduct ; whilst the morajf insight, w^hich I con-; 
ceive to be taken up and transfigured into personal religious 
relations, has reference only to the contentf of the inward 
character ; still needing an ulterior process of rational com- 
parison of consequences, before the rules of fitting conduct 
can be determined. 

§ 10. How to estimate Mixed Incentives, 

It is necessary to supplement the classification we have 
given of our elementary springs of action by some notice of 
others no less familiar, which have to be assigned to their 
place. These are all of them formed by the confluenc'is of 
two or more of the elementaries, which they transform and 
modify in*value, after the manner already observed in such 
cases as the love of money, of power, of liberty, and the 
impulses of emulation, envy, and jealousy. Many other of 
these derivative compounds yet reit^^ ; and a few samples 
of them we must examine, not only in order to account for 
their presence, but also that we may weigh a serious 
difficulty with which they seem to burden the doctrine of 
an intuitive consciousness of the relative claims of rival 
incentives. Composite impulses can owe their moral worth 
and rank to nothing else than the constituents of their 
formation, and that worth must be proportioned to the 
aggregate value of those constituents ; which can hardly 
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be reckoned, it would seem, without first a refined analysis 
to assemble and measure the elements, and then an intricate 
computation to combine and bring out their resultant. Of 
such process we can hardly be affirmed to have any con- 
sciousness • and yet to dispense with it, and keep our moral 
perception in these cages still upon the line of intuition, is 
to carry that term beyond the boundary of those simple 
apprehensions to which alone it is usually applied. In 
answer to this difficulty I can only fall back upon Aristdtle’s 
principle, that you must not ask for mathematical exactitude 
in matters which do not admit of it, but be content with the 
best practical approximation to be had \ Psychoibgical 
proportions may really exist and may tell upon olir pxp^- 
rience, without^being measurable ; and, what is more, we 
ihay feel their synthesis and have a good guess at their 
shares, without being required or able to spread them out 
in quantitative analysis. And it needs no exceptional self- 
knowledge to be aware, that where we have acted from 
mixed motives, some approvable, others seliillji and un- 
worthy, we are*by no means unconscious of the spoiling 
combination,' and cannot accept the word of mistaken praise 
without secret shame. I care not whether this inst^taneous 
judgment be called intuitive, or be regarded as the outcome 
of ^ process too rapid to be^ traced. I only know it is as 
ready as if it were intuitive, and comes to the surface as 
soon. For our purpose, this is sufficient. But I admit 
that, in these complex cases, our first estimate is subject to 
reflective correction, in a way which is not observable with 
the simpler impulses. There is no secret of the conscience 
which the old writers on personal piety more searchingly 
exposed, than the alloy of impure motive that is apt to 
taint even our best moments and our least imperfect acts ; 
and in the subtlety of their det^tive scrutiny they are un- 
surpassed by the keenest of professed psychologists. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that, in thus laying bare the 
component atoms of a spoiled duty, they give it any unsus- 
1 Eth. Nik. I. iii. 4. 
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pected character in otir eyes, or materially change the com* 
plexion of our previous moral consciousness respecting it. 
They do but make explicit the self-estimate which, as 
impti^itj is already there, and by its presence enables us to 
recognise or to reject the truth of their account. And it 
may be doubted whether, in itself, and until trickj of self- 
excuse have tampered with its simplicity, this* implicit 
estimate, wrapped up in the feeling, is not more effective as 
an integer, than when crumbled into its fractional equiva^ 
lents, positive and negative. It is chiefly for falsifiees that 
these analytical refinements are needed as correctives : the 
healthy and honest mind has a sho^t cut to the truth ; and 
through this experience it is, that we have abated our 
esteem for the literature of spiritual introspection, and 
should now prescribe it as a discipline even to the ailing 
conscience, with as much reserve- as books on*pathology to 
the sick. Without any microscopic self-dissection, there is 
then a quasi-irV:uitive consciousness, attending even the 
compound springs, of their greater or less worth as com- 
pared with some other that might take their pflace. 

One of the most familiar of these is found in that copious 
source of human action which, with a slight change of mask, 
appears under the several names of Vanity^ Love of Pl-aise^ 
Love of Fame (or Glor^l). The common root of these varieties 
is obviously the sentiment of admiration^ in its secondary 
form, of a thirst for the pleasures of admiring. In the nornxal 
state, this feeling would go forth into the scene around, on 
the look-out for things or persons to meet and gratify it. 
But here, the characteristic is that this direction is in- 
verted, and the mind stops at home, turns in upon itself, 
and sits before the glass in pleased admiration. It is at 
once subject and object of the desired emotion. So little 
can it bear to part with the pleasant vision, that it devises 
for itself a beautifying mirror, which sets off the personal 
features to the best advantage; and, on the other hand, 
avoids bringing them into coifiparison wit h anv ip fepn r 
or distorted im^es of the same traits elsewhere ; and thus 
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shelters itself frorti the pains of humility and the possibility 
of aspiration. A man in whom such estimate of his own 
’relative merits has become ass&red, finds adequate satis- 
faction in self-applause, and makes no bid for the suffrages 
of others : if they do not recognise his perfections, so much 
the worse for them ; their blindness does not dim his light. 
This isolated self-esteem is Pride , — invblving more or less 
contemptuous indifference to the sentiments of others. More 
often, the self-admirer is lesB confident about his .own 
attractions ; has in fact a slight suspicion of his own tricks, 
and wonders whether anybody could say that he had 
painted himself up : h^ is not, therefore, quite self-suf§caag, 
and feels a something counterfeit in his own complacency. 
At the same time, his social affection is perhaps warm, and, 
at least in its secondary stage, makes kim dependent on 
the sympathy of his fellows; and if so, the first question 
to which he will seek a respwjnse from them will be, ‘Do. 
they sustain him in his ruling desire? Do they echo his 
self-laudation? or, horrible thought! do they ‘‘.Write him 
down an ass?”' This dependent and sympathetic type of 
self-esteem is what we mean by Vanity : beginning with 
self-praise, but uneasy till confirnled by other voices ; 
unable, therefore, to refrain frqm inviting their applause, 
either by display of what is to win it, or by flattery which 
cannot pass without reply. To one who is in this state of 
mind, the impelling desire is immediate and thirsty: the 
praise which he wants is nothing to him, except to be en- 
joyed : if he is not to hear it, he might as well go without 
it : it serves its end, only while the appetite is there. Just 
in this feature it is, that the variety called the L(rve of Fame 
deviates from the other types of the same fundamental 
tendency. The resolve of the man who is swayed by it is, 
not to enjoy the public praise, but to earn it, even though k 
may never fall upon his ear, but only wake and render his 
name musical to latei* generations. He declines to pay the 
price of the popularity now^in the market, viz. conformity, 
against his own better insight, with the humours of the 
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hour, and the storing up of sickness to the State by their 
indulgence. He sees, in the history of nations, how many 
reputations, splendid wheA full-blown, have fallen to piece? 
in a night, and, like double flowers, have been barren of all 
fruit ; and how names, that once passed daily from lip to 
lip in every civilised language, are mentioned now only to 
raise the question, ‘ IVho was he V and he prefers the durable 
place m the gratitude of men, to the precarious, however 
ready and however large. That he will himself be absent 
from the theatre which rings with his name, and deaf to 
the sound, hardly makes it less welcome. to his thought; 
nay, carries in it a certain pathetic^disinterestedness which 
deepens its charm for his imagination. The world will be 
wiser then ; and there is true dignity in waiting for its 
approval till it kftows its benefactor. 

From these varieties it is evident that the composite feel- 
ing of Love of Praise has a great latitude, according as it is 
more or less qualified by social affection, and more or less 
select in regard to the spectators whose praise is coveted. 
Scarcely can it be recognised as the same feeling in the 
aesthetic fop who hawks about his graces or his verses in ex- 
change for the adulation of his clique ; and in the saintly 
recluse who has turned tiis back on the favour of'men 
to breathe a life-long sigh for the approbation of ^God. 
In passing through all grades from one of these extremes 
to the other, it cannot but assume as many values ; and ere 
it can be estimated, its specific type must be clearly stated 
and conceived. In its broadest and more familiar forms, 
however, it readily discloses its place relatively to the 
motives which press for comparison with it. 

It is in aid of the educator'’ s work that appeals to the love 
of Praise are most systematically invoked : the whole ap- 
paiTatus of prizes, certificates, degrees, and honours, deriving 
ks leverage from this principle. It may be admitted that 
in this field, open as. it necessarily is to the constant obser- 
vation of superiors whose godd opinion is of great import- 
^ce to pupils, it is better to recognise and reduce to rule a 
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motive which m any^se would have its play, than to allow 
its limits to be self-IK5:erniined ; and also that, so far as its 
Itimulus wakens faculties and ihdustry which else would 
lazily sleep, it secures an inward improvement as well as an 
outward gain. At the same time it should be remembered, 
that this incentive achieves nothing except what ought to be 
accompluhed by, a higher, viz. by the native Wonder and 
quest for light, whence all knowledge springs ; and were 
the minds of the teacher and the taught in the best state, 
their relations to each other would need no other power 
than' this. In everyone, therefore, with whom the com- 
petition lies between the love of praise and the love of ease, 
the former is entitled to the victory and constitutes a moral 
gain in the battle of life. In everyone with whom the com- 
petition lies between the love of praise and the hunger ^ 
knowledge, it is an impertinence in the former to intrude 
upon the paramount rights of the latter. In framing a 
system of education, it is a question of moral maxima and 
minima to determine the point ^twhich the pure intellectual 
curiosity will reach its utmoa||Bfficiency, and the craving for 
distinction sink most nearly to its zero. Unfortunately, this 
problem seems to have dropped out of the view of our 
receht organisers of education, , elementary or advanced : 
the eextravagant trust reposed upon the system of exami- 
nations and rewards implies a cynical disregard of the natural 
craving of Reason for enlargement and lucidity of thought, 
and mischievously forces to the front motives intellectually 
cramping, and morally inferior. Virtual reduction of all 
study to a graduating drill, and of what i^ called ‘ successful' 
teaching to a forecast of examination questions by the sura 
of the chances divided by the names of the examiners, 
might weti^xcite the indignation of such a master of mental 
training as the late Professor De Morgan ; who well knew, 
from the personal memory of his youth and the long ex- 
perience of his class-foom, how stifling is such a method to 
all freshness and originality of thought, how superfluous is 
its competitive stimulus to the better class of minds, and 
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how likely, with the rest, to bring their education to a dead 
stop with their professional degree'. 

As in academic life the La^e of Praise^ so in political the 
Love Fame, seems always the poor substitute of sotttething 
which ought rather to be there, and the absence of which 
constitutes its sole apology. It is perhaps impo^lble for 
private persons to make adequate allowance for th(^ iitter^e 
regard of public men for the approving sentiments of a mis- 
cellaneous multitude vastly inferior to themselves ; SO that, 
upon their theatre of action, the very idea of referrir^ pto- 
blems to the indfvkiual conviction and conscience seems to 
have died out, and the rule to be admitted that, in any case, 
you have to satisfy some body of opinion other than your 
own ; and that the only question is, whether you will follow 
the humour of your'^constituents and of the hour ; or whether 
yoti will seek approval from a selecter and remoter audience, 
when the foolish voices shall be silenced, and there remains 
only the august sentence pf the wise. The unblushing avowal 
orf the part of eminent statfesttim, of this motive, even in its 
most farsighted form, has alwa^ affected me with grief and 
shame. We expect it in a Cicero; but when it appears in 
modern parliaments after eighteen centuries of Chrishan 
experience, it is a deplorable evidence how long is the sur- 
vival of unregeiierate morals. Of course it must be grarfted 
that the appeal from the clamour of the present to the sifted 
suffrages of posterity, sets the motive on a higher level. 
But if it is better to court historic fame than to thirst for 
momentary praise, it is better still to forget both in simple 
trutl^ of conviction and faithful service to the state and to 
mankind. Though, therefore, these motives have their im- 
mediate inferiors, which it is well for them to beat out of 
the field, this opprobrium still adheres to them, that the 
work they do ought to be put forth by a superior whose 
place they tajce. 

If we follow these motives from the field surrendered to 
them and notice their play in tihe mixed affairs of life, we 
^ Kemoir of AugiMtus De Morgan, by his Wife, pp. x6g. 
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them responsible, if formuch serviceable production 
trf industry and art ^nd .r^ulation of manners, yet also for 
many a ruinous temptation. Ra^ther than forfeit the favour 
of companions or superiors, how many a lie is told ! To 
escape the jeers and scorn of associates, how often is the 
false pretence assumed or the guilty compliance made ! To 
|ceep the goodwijl of light-minded associates, in what 
cowardly silence is the impure innuendo or the' hinted 
calumny allowed to pass 1 Wherever, indeed, the average 
social standard of amwed ethical sentiment is below the 
level of the individual’s conscience, it is always pressing 
upon him with a tensitpn which allows him no moral sleep. 
A.nd this must be the prevailing case \ for it is rare indeed 
for the private mind to have no sacred recesses, no cherishe(| 
affections, that transcend the conventSbnal tone of mi^ 
cellaneous men. In childhood, indeed, while the consciencf 
is still rudimentary and has to take much on trust from 
elders, and also among adults whose moral sense is similarly 
immature, the eagerness for approval may rather elevate 
than deteriorate the character; and these are in fact the 
conditions which define its appropriate field. It is essen- 
tially a puerile incentive, needful to elicit the' energ^ '4^ 
sustain the courage of school-boys, soldiers and sailfiilji^^^ 
its survival beyond that stage, the flinging of it broa^4a|firas 
the seed-grain of all social fruits, and the pompous profes- 
sion of its historic variety by grave seniors before applauding 
senates, $u:e humiliating indications how far we still are from 
:he ^aoral manhood of the human race. For a vast pro- 
portion of its computed gains from this source, society^ays 
:oo dear in the degradation of minds cafs^able of action 
from better^)rings, 

BesideMn^lass of feelings towards our appreciation by 
athers, is entitled to a place among mixed incen- 

tives. It is, however, rather a certain intensity in the 
B^mary affection,— Attachment, — evinc^ in selected 

CaodeB.ofaLjjjiication, dsan ^ compound of many elements, 
{t ioarks ttoeyrorking of this in^in^ andfdrgiving. 
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^en it overflows with stjfficient profusion to soften the 
of possession and water down the heats of resentTi]w|l 
Provided it does these two* things^ i. e. bursts the two chief 
boun^l^ from which the affection suffers check, it eat^ tfs 
name \ so that it is essentially a measureless impulse, tending 
to great latitude, and justly bearing the repute of 
This idea attaches to it in all its examples, and occ^siofts fts 
antithesis to Justice^ which in^^olves exactitude of action in 
quantitative proportion. Whoever has bound himself by 
definite engagements to others, ^for example, to his servant 
for stipulated wa^es, — andTn discharging them forgets ng 
extra work and notices every special want, and gives, un- 
asked, more than can be claimed, is regarded as generdus. 
And, similarly, if in any game which has two sides, with 
rights imperfectly fletermined by rule, he foregoes an ad- 
vantage that no temper may be disturbed, he earns the 
epithet again. It is therefore in the indefinite play of social 
affection beyond the limits of what could be demanded 
from it as a rights that generosity has its field. What then 
are the competitors with which it may conflict, and which 
m^y try to restrain its eagerness ? Its immediate opposites, 
it is evident, are the love of money, which would trheck^its 
giving, and resentment, which would prevent its forgiving ; 
and, less directly, protests might also come from the other 
affections, lest the opened hand should lavish at a single 
throw the resources needed for the parental duties and the 
succour of helpless misery. To the indefinite love of money 
the indefinite generosity stands related as the superior. But 
as t^je resistance of the others addresses itself, or may 
address itself, olfly to the degree, insisting on a limit to what 
in itself contains none, it is quite possible for t^e right to 
be with them. Even forgiveness, as we haitt seen, is not 
unconditionally approvable, and may cast away a discipline? 
needful alike foV the offender and \;he spectator^ And the 
father whOi through random liberality to strangers’ wan;^| 
becomes a niggard tqf his home, and turns out upeapt the 
wqild family of beggars^ corrupts a posable into 

K 2 
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ftctoal giiilt We cannot, therefore, insert generosity, at jfe . 
invariable place in our list. Whenever we come upon the^ 
questions of quawtity^ we are carried beyond the resources 
of morality proper, i.e. the (ioctrine of motives, and referred 
for completion of the answer to the canon of consequences. 

§11. Relations oj Merit ; Gratitude; Generosity ; Justice. 

’ V 

There is no more copious source of derivative moral* con- 
ceptions, and thence of new springs of action, than the 
idea of Merit. The exposition' of this idea already given 
will prepare us to see that it must itself admit of sei|?rai 
variations. For it is wholly a relative idea, all merit bei% 
comparative, or predicated only in reference to some other 
term, and assuming a modified aspecf according as that 
term is changed. A given volition, for example, may vary 
in its merits, when occurring twice over in the same persort ; 
and as put forth by two persons ; and again, as objectively 
Concerning two persons. At one time it may encounter 
heavy temptation and cost the agent a severe ^ort, and at _ 
another may nearly accord with his inclination ; and in 
saying ‘Well done!’ to the former, we bear in mind^.the 
latter. Or, the favouring conditions may be found in 4 |jRe 
agent, and the hindering in anoth^ and then the faint 
praise which we give to the first will grow emphatic to the 
Second. Or again, the sacrifice which, when made to meet 
a debt, is accepted without thanks by the creditor, will not 
fail, if volttnteered to ranso||i a captive-stranger, to give the 
liberator a lofty merit in his eyes ; ahd, in the same way, as 
we have before shown, the human goodness which can 
never ris^ into merit htfdte God, may yet be truly said to 
have eameS it in regard to men. Towards the Infinite 
Righteousness, the Archetype^ and Promoter of all our 
highest possibilities^ we can but say, ‘ We are unprofitable 
servants ; we^ have Aotts that wl^ch it was our duty to do,’ 

This sentence drav^s a di^nction which erften requires to 
^ marked, yet ia net supplied wkh adequate ex- 
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It disckmiB all merit for the doing of duty^ and 
evidently reserves it for conduct which goes beyond thcf 
bounds of obligation and transcends the equilibrium of 
recdt^e. Such a case, possible only in our relations with 
caeh other, arises whenever definite engagements are entered 
into, the conditions of which are deduced to rule, if not by 
law or contract, at least by determinate types of usagtt 
which exclude mistake. But if w^ banish merit from the 
whoTe field of duties binding among men, and give it its 
first start outside these confines, we must recall and Correct 
our former statement, that we attribute merit to whatever 
we^approve, and demerit to whatevei*we disapprove \ for we 
approve every right choice, and precisely for the reason (viz. 
that it is duty^ which is said to disqualify it for merit. Yet 
bow can we help thinking and saying, that it ‘ merits 
approval ? ’ And still more, of an act of bad faith, that it 
^^ents disapproval V It is evident, therefore, that these 
two words are used at one time as coextensive in their range, 
at‘\nother as unequal; ^ approval’ keeping the whole field, 

‘ merit’ driven to the outlying zone beyond the enclosure of 
stipulated obligation. It is this narrower sense which has 
led Mr. Stephen to link it to virtue as its ‘value ; ’ for ‘ virtue’ 
ilso carries the same connotation, of character that volun- 
teers more than the ^scharge of its definite engagements. 
It so happens that the word desert^^ though supposed to be 
synonymous with ‘ merits is free from this limiting idea ; 
Derhaps because it has no opposite, like ‘ which, by 

iaking charge of all the negatives, leaves its companion at 
large to soar into the higher positives ; whereas ‘ desert ’ 
::overs every case in which anything, bad or good, is felt ta 
be due, i. e, all the range of approval and disapproval. We 
might, therefore, obtain appropriate terms for the distinction 
which we have to mark, by using the word ^ desert^ (qualified, 
if needful, by the epithets ^good’ or ‘bad’) when including 
what lies within the sphcr^ of pledged duty, and reserving 
:he word ‘ merit ^ for what lies beyond it. 

A/'/'nrriin£T tn this distinction* if there siihs^ a contract 
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6r mutual understanding bet^en two persons, each of them, 
in punctually fulfilling the prescribed condition«f, deserves 
approval ; but neither can have any claim of tturii upon the 
other, or regard an observer’s eulogy of his virtue as any- 
thir^ but misapplied flattery. All that can be said of such 
exact conformity with stip\ilation is, that it is blameless arid 
avoids demerit ; it is neither positive nor negative, but stands 
at zero ; affording an example of that mere Truths 
AzMj or, in matters of propeffy, Honesty^ which constif^feS 
the postulated level of all our transactions together. Thfese 
are all duties which our fellows have a right to demand from 
u«, and less than which we cannbt render without sinking to 
position below them. Yet this equal balance ^#^lations 
may be disturbed by intrusion into the proble^^^^lone of 
the other conditions of merit. If we happen to’^faiow that, 
in order to keep his engagement with B, A has had to make 
some terrible sacrifice, far exceeding the visible benefits of 
his integrity, we cannot but feel that the conquered temp- 
tation imparts something of an heroic character to his fidelity 
and lifts it into the region of the meritorious. This element 
of merit, however, being a part of the private history 
of his mind, and not visible to B or indigenous to the 
contract, is not towards him : it exists, not by overpasshig 
his claims, but by comparison with an almost venial sur- 
render to the strain of a less faithful impulse. In order 
introduce merit towards B, A must take upon himself the 
burden of some conditions not embraced in the agree- 
ment, anfl favourable to his companion; if, for example, 
he was to pay himji£i,ooo in December, and, believing him 
to be hard pressed, pays it in the previous June : or, having 
to receive something from him at expressive date, grants 
him time to, recover ; , he carries the transaction into an 
altitude above the ground-line of business, and wins recog- 
nition as something more than thte* 

The feeling whictf constitutes this recognition, and, in 
its turn, transcends the cxpbri^ce of ample contract ful- 
SiedL is a tt/tw and consmeuous sorina of action. 
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the claims of which have been a favourite subject of dis^ 
cussion with the moralists of all literary ages. Its dls* 
putable problefns, however, refer almost entirely to the 
mod)^ and measures of its external expression, and belong 
therefore to the ethics of objective conduct rather than of 
inward character. The impulse itself is very nearly siijiple : 
viz. personal attachment awakened specifically by receipt 
of benefits, and therefore answered specific^ly by the 
desfre of requital. It is the very nature of all love lo 
assirfiilate, to reproduce the feeling from the contemplation 
of which it springs; i.e. to respond to love in kind ; for 
admiration to return admiration; fqx sympathy, sympathjt: 
for high example, imitation not less high ; and so, for 
benefits, corresponding benefits. There is, therefore, no- 
thing exceptional gratitude, objiging us to reserve an 
unshared place for it : it is a variety of generosity^ with its 
indefinite profusion, however, brought to some approximate 
measure by the extent of the favour conferred ; for, though 
it repudiates all nice calculations and insists on an ad 
libitum range, yet it spends itself and rests in natural 
equilibrium, when the requital seems in correspondence 
with the gift. How this correspondence is to be reached, 
it may be difficult to decide; whether by estimating’ the 
effort of the giver, or the service to the receiver, or by 
framing a compound ratio of the two ; or by leaving the 
whole adjustment to the invisible intensity of the affection. 
But, in any case, the affection, however expressed, will be 
owned as a debt on the one side without being held as 
a claim on the other. As it lies in the very essence of 
the affection to accept this paradox of love, it is defective 
in anyone who cannot r^t in so generous a relation, but 
is uneasy till he rids himself of the debt, and obtains his 
discharge. Such a rebellious haste to escape from an 
obliged position will not incur our censure, if the benefits 
received have been heaped upon him by some unworthy 
giver, or even some stranger Vith whom he can have no 
intimate ties. But else^ it betrays to us a heftrt tcto taroud 
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for friendship, and unfitted for generous relations; for, 
however liberal a giver may be, he is not generous^ if he 
bargains always to occupy the superior side of the relation, 
and looks down on the inferior whom he has made so 
by hia own act. To the reciprocity of affection it is 
essential that an exchange of positions should be always 
welcome ; and that the common love should cover with an 
equal chamj the passive and the active part, the humility of 
dependence and the joy of suebour. The sullen rec^vSf 
is at least as heartless as the grudging giver. 

When the moral equilibrium between myself and another 

disturbed in just thp opposite direction, and instead of 
his emerging into merits towards me, I sink mysi®' into 
demerits towards him, there arises in me an impufee, the 
counterpart of gratitude, the desire of hfaration. It ad- 
dresses itself not, like repentance, to the moral guilt in- 
curred, but to the harm done^ and especially to the affection 
mhich has been hurt. Till this wgund has been healed, 
and its wrong undone, not only am I upbraided by the 
outward witnesses of my sin, but know that I haves violated 
the conditions of personal and social peace ; and whatever 
sacrifice is needed from me to reinstate these.itnust be 

A- 

freely offered, as the first pledge of a sincere penitence. 
As in the case of gratitude its genuineness was tested by 
its ability patiently to bear its inferior position, so, in the 
case of the desire of reparation^ the test is found in the 
inability to bear it : the wrong must not stay upon the field 
a needles# hour * the word of confession must be spoken at 
once : not a plea must I hint in excuse, but take 6n me all 
my reproach ; and spare neither toil nor goods that may 
rebuild the ruined temple of Fakh, and open it once more 
for a true honaage. Unless the loss of reciprocal trust is 
intolerable to me, and I make haste to repair it at any coat, 
I cannot even begin the hope of moral restoration. 

From the foregoing exposition it will be easily seen, that 
gratitude^ as a spring of acdon^s subject to the sanje ap- 
provajifi and the same reslrit^ions ^ generosity ; of which. 
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in truth, it is a modified example, under the limitation of 
being directed towards a given person and excited by a 
given kind of ad. 

The conception of merit lies at the root of another idea, 
vast in range and importance, and answerable a corre- 
sponding spring of action : viz. the idea of JusAe^^thus 
determined in the Pandects, — ‘Justitia est constins * et 
perpetua voluntas suum cuique tribuendi.' It is indeed 
impossible to cover with one exact definition all the current 
applications of this term ; for from its nucleus it h^ radi- 
ated far in several directions of somewhat loose analogy ; 
and when its several ulterior usages are brought together, 
they prove too divergent to be embraced within any 
formula. Nor can we pretend to trace the history of these 
spreading lines, pursuing their way now through this lan- 
guage, now through that, till in our modern composite 
tongues they cease to constitute a coherent system at all. 
Butj without attempting either logical or historical deduc- 
tion, we may perhaps set up an approximate central mean- 
ing, around which may be compendiously gathered the few 
variations which need detain our attention. 

Justice^ therefore, let us say, is the treatment of persons 
according to their deserts. And in this two things are in- 
volved : viz. (i) that there is somebody to treat theTrf^; (2) 
that in treating them he has the disposal of something 
which they care fbr, in quantities divisible and proportion- 
able, so as to correspond with the ratios of their deserts. 
These conditions at once bring before us the image of 
a Judge^ presiding over the trial of some charged offence 
or some disputable claim between two applicants for his 
decision ; on him their treatment depends : and it consists 
in his awarS of penalty or of partition, in conformity with 
their estimated wrongs and rights : these consequences, as 
well as his own graduated words of condemnation or ac- 
^ittal, are the common matter which he can distribute, in 
meai^res accurately repre^nting the relative values he has 
determined. If we start from this point, it is plain ,that, 
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to constitute justice, there must be a triad of persons at 
the least : viz. A and B, whose shares in some common 
matter of good or ill are in doubt, and a ditast, who solves 
the doubt ; and that it is of the dikast, in his award, that 
we predicate justice or injustice, and not of A or B in 
their relation to each other. And this, I am persuaded, 
gives us the idea of justice at its fountain-head, and is our 
securest guide to the derivative modifications which appear 
in its lower currents. That in the early speech of “so 
many peoples the words and equaV were inter- 

changeable (‘ are not my ways equal, saith the Lord ’), 
instead of implying a daim that all men should be. on a 
par, does but throw into the simplest form the conc^tion 
of fair flay\ wherein each is dealt with ‘according to his 
works I ’ — ^a conception which expressed itself by die word 
^ equal ^ only because, in the development of quantitative 
ideas, the relations of equality were apprehended and 
named considerably earlier than those of ratio and pro- 
portion, and were alone available for metaphorical trans- 
ference to exactly correct relations in human life. The 
phrase is simply tantamount to ‘ impartial.^ It does 
not follow, therefore, that because ‘ equality,' which may 
subsist between two, supplied a synonym for ‘justice,' we 
wrongly resort to a triple relation as essential to the 
fundamental idea. He only is ‘just,' in the proper mean- 
ing of the word, who,4n a case of relative desert, distributes 
some divisible stock of recompense in the proportion of 
their seveAl earnings. 

This type of relation is not always discernible in our 
present use of the word. For the word turns up when we 
are speaking merely of a dual relation, whether nf deter- 
minate contract or of indeterminate obligatioli. An em- 
ployer, we say, may ‘ unjustly ' ^withhold the stipulated 
wages of a servant; apparent may ‘justly' punish laziness 
or cruelty in his child ; an anxious man may ‘ unjustly ' 
Aspect the motives of his friend. Such examples, 
tay ^aiemselves, might tempt us to identify the just with the 
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tight^ as subsisting between two, and td forego the re- 
quirement of a third person ; and Professor Sidgwick, 
accordingly, considers the meaning of the word satisfiedj 
by ^y conduct which fulfils the warranted expectations oi 
another \ But it is easy to see how this application of the 
idea would arise as an extension, or, I might rathet say, as 
a shorthand contraction, of the other. In all these seem- 
ingly Sual instances, there is a subauditur of a third party, 
either through duplication of one of the pair by ^playing 
two characters at once, or by the implicit presence of a 
suppressed term of comparison. In every case, the person 
of whom justice or injustice is predicated, occupies the 
place of judge ; and the difficulty is to find in the other 
the plurality of suitors for his verdict. The employer, in 
the first example, acts as judge in his own case, i. e. he 
pleads as a suitor in Ihe court where he sits on the bench, 
and between himself and his servant, as contracting parties, 
he decides against the latter : under such conditions, im- 
partiality is impossible ; and every one else must see that 
his decision is unjust ] and, to obtain it, he has committed 
the further wrong of usurping the function which neither 
plaintiff nor defendant can exercise. In the second 
example, the punishment awarded by the parent is pro- 
nounced ‘ just,’ if it be proportioned to the fault, i7e. in 
keeping with the scale of recompense, which measures out 
to the child the fitting treatment of each gradation of con- 
duct ; and if also it be impartially given, i. e. without favour 
or disfavour to him, as compared with the other children 
of the family. Here, therefore, the invisible third party is 
found, either in the culprit himself under other conditions 
of behaviour, or in the brothers and sisters with whose 
experience liis treatment has to be harmonised. In the 
third example, the wrongly suspected friend is treated, in 
the absence of eVidence against him, just as an accused 
person would be, after being clearly convicted ; the judge, 
therefore, does not know the difference between the 
^ Methods of Ethics, 111, chap^ v, { 2 ,, p, 267 . 
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innocent and the guilty, and is unjust Similar implications 
lurk in our estimates of judicial sentences upon single 
prisoners in criminal trials. Though the whole relation 
seems to subsist between the bench and the dock, the 
judge has his mind full of analogous and alternative cases, 
which he brings into comparison with this ; and, in pro- 
nouncing judgmeht,. his care is to let it be in character 
with the scale of penalties intended by public law, and 
registered in the approved prec^ents of the courts. The 
justice, therefore, still consists in truth of proportionate 
distribution. This is the reason why we do not apply the 
epithets ‘just’ and ‘ujijust’ to cases of conduct which 
afford no room for this idea, — to the behaviour, for 
example, of two persons to one another, each in a single 
capacity. A mistress does not accuse her maid of ‘in- 
justice’ for omitting to cleari the dupLwing-room with the 
stipulated frequency; nor does the maid praise the ‘justice’ 
of her mistress for paying her wages at the appointed 
quarter-day. We should never think of quoting the simple 
observance of contract, and the keeping of a promise, as 
examples of justice : though in a judge it would be just to 
acquit either party, in case of doubt, of any wrong to the 
other. Fulfilment of engagement fidelity^ but not neces- 
^xW.Y'justice : non-fulfilment is a wrongs but not necessarily 
an injustice. 

The idea of justice undergoes another extension into 
cases not originally embraced in it. The judge, in his 
award, deals distributively with some common matter of 
good or ill, admitting of accurate apportionment, such as 
fines, damages, terms of imprisonment, forfeitures, &c. 
His function is limited to cases which, from the definite 
nature of their relations; allow of such precise assignment 
of recompense, and in which the good and ill available for 
his award are measi^rable quaritities out of which nameable 
proportions can be constructed. The province of Law, 
which is his province, cafi go no further ; for it is bounded 
by the possibility of definition and tiSe resources of Ian- 
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guage for marking degrees of criminality. But this in* 
evitable limit is mechanical, not moral ; and were it to be 
removed by the invention of some more exact notation and 
reckoning of right and wrong, his jurisdiction might be 
widened correspondingly. No new principle would have 
to be invoked : the same rule, — that men are to be treated 
according to their deserts, — would still apply, ^ndloe sus- 
ceptible of application out of the store of divisible good 
atrd ill at his disposal. In point of fabt, however, he cannot 
push back his boundary: his tools fail him beyond, though 
his principle does not; and he has to surrender it to the 
self-administration and spontaneoi^s adjustments of society 
outside. When we, privates and inexpert, take up his 
dropped function, we are unarmed with any terrors of the 
law, and have rfbthing to distribute which can be doled 
out in determinate proportions to each according to his 
worth ; but only an indefinite store of affection and senti- 
ment, of approval and abhorrence, of love, of wrath, ol 
reverence. Nor are the cases that come before us and 
invite their share of these feelings, any longer determinate 
an their conditions and obligations ; they, too, break 
bounds, and present, not simple deserts, but merits; and 
these are what we have now to estimate, as nearly as we 
can, by extension of the same rule ; so as, in principle, to 
be just, even in our field of free affection. In other words, 
we ought to treat others according to their merits ; taking 
into account all the dimensions of merit, not omitting due 
respect to the moral effort put forth in order to be faithful, 
and to the spontaneous overflow of disinterested service. 
Thus it is that, in spite of the strict limits of the realm of 
Justice, its central idea spreads widely over the indefinite 
life beyond, and carries its controlling presence into gene- 
rosity and love themselves. It is in the estimate of 
character and conduct in this indeterminate field, that 
what we call EdimesH of mind is shown ; and also in the 
interpretation given, by one* of the partners in a common 
but vauue understanding, to the tacit conditions which 
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affoid play to the selhsh-or the liberal temper. It is the 
spirit of justice, reigning in the zone beyond the borders oj 
its land. 

In this form it supplies a new spring of action. Justice, 
pure and simple, is a habit or exercise of mgral skill : but 
when the aptitude, becoming a disposition^ quits its own 
area, and makes ' it^ power felt in the embracing territory 
of life, it takes its place among the incentives, and' starts 
the enquiry, where it is to staiM. What, fhen, is this lm)i 
of Justice ? The love of proportionate treatment of men and 
their character according to their worth, i. e. of giving more 
favourable regards to tlje more worthy, less to the less, 
But, to do tliis is simply to introduce degrees into a process 
already instituted and in operation without them ; for each 
Spring of action is secure of so 7 ne approtfetion from us .34 
compared with one rival, a»id some disapprobation 
compared with another. If in the former relation it be the 
right incentive, and approvable, simply as there at all, it 
must be more rights or right h fortiori^ if, being susceptible 
of graduated superiority, it is there in higher degree ; and 
the intuitive approval awarded to it at first cannot but 
receive a corresponding increment of intensity. The same 
provision of our nature, therefore, which directs a moral 
welcome upon this affection as against that^ cannot but 
secure a welcome proportionately deeper to more cf this as 
compared with less of it. The love of justice, accordingly, 
is only a higher figure of the original sense of right: it is 
the preference for worth. Or it might be called the en- 
tkunaspi of conscience for its own estimation of character; and, 
so far as it assumes a missionary energy, for a conforihable 
adjustment of social life. Here, however, it is immediately 
^irown upon problems encumbered with conditions from 
the unmoral side of nature, and upmanageable without the 
calculus of possibilities and of j’ekults ; so that the realisa- 
tion of its ideal canned be seized at % boun^, but must be 
controlled* in its time and Cts degree, . by natural laws, 
to be Wdied and Endie^ bas 
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been the waste noble energy upon illusory schemes ol 
perfected justice in the affairs of men, for want of cleaxl} 
determining the relative shares of naturalcauses and of the 
hqpian will in shaping both the constituent facts and the 
successive histpry of societies and states. 

§ 12. Veracity. 

• 

Xhe last moral quality which needs to be adjusted to 
our scale is Veracity. How and where does its Obligation 
enter? Does iq as Truth., come in under the wing of 
Wonder, and insist on things bein^ set forth as they are ? 
or does it, as altruistic, belong to social affection, and refuse 
to violate expectations warrantably formed ? Obviously, it 
is not in itself a spring of action, coming under any of the 
heads, propension, passion, affection, sentiment ; .though, 
when it has been constituted and recognised, a love of it 
may ensue, which, like the love of justice, may find a place 
in the system of moral, dynamics. Instead of a propulsion, 
it is a restraint or limk imposed upon speech, barring us 
out from innumerable things which else we might say. It 
is regulative, npt initiative : the impulse to say something 
must be sought elsewhere. We speak, not in order to be 
truthful, but in order to tell some experience, or to^elicit 
such from another, or to stir some sympathetic or anti- 
pathetic emotion, or to influence the will of our companion, 
In all cases, the incentive is supplied out of the familial: 
list, — be it Wonder in quest of information, or Passion in 
an explosion of anger, or Affection in the tender of sym- 
pathy.* Moreover, the impulse, whatever it be, does not 
spend itself on speech as an end, but merely wields it as an 
instrument Rfr reaching its real object, viz. a cer t^jpu .g|r< ^ t 
upon another's mind. What is it that we want to dp 
th^re? We want (let us say,, for example) to creatp a 
certain belief, or to kindle a certain feeling. In almost aU 
cases, the belief which we wish to impart is our belief; the 
feeling which we wish to kindle ip QMr feeling ; for* very 
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act in wbkh we are engaged is an act of sympathy and 
communion ; and our own states of mind are just irhat we 
long to transfuse mto the mind of our fellow. It is but the 
inverse reading of this experience that, whenever he tries, 
by oral address, to create in me a belief *or to waken a 
feeling, I cannot but assume it to be his : his act places it 
on the line, and impels it with die force, running direct 
from mind to mind. Thus, the primary impulses to speech 
ca^ with them of necessity the postulat# of veracity, viz. 
that what is affirmed is thought, and what overflows as 
emotion is felt ; nor do they contain any provision or 
opening for deviation ; ^so long as they alone are with us, 
there can be only truth: the very meaning of which word 
will be unknown to us for want of any insincerity to show 
it off by contrast* This is what we mean^when we say that 
veracity, is strictly natural^ i. e. it is implied in the very 
nature which leads us to intercommunion by speech. When 
regarded as present in duplicate in the two interlocutors, 
and operative as a tacit postulate with both, it may be 
taken as tantamount to a ‘mutual understanding’ between 
them. But the phrase is apt to mislead, by suggesting the 
conscious adoption by each of a rule against swerving 
from' simplicity, which by hypothesis is thus far uncon- 
ceived. 

But, along with the impulses which incite us to open our 
minds to others through the vehicle of speech, we are 
subject to others which conflict with them, and require that 
our fellow^ should not know our belief and feeling, in regard 
to some matter of concern at once to them and us. Are 
we conscious of recent guilt? Shame urges us to hide our 
own sin. Are we grieving over the moral fall of a friend ? 
Compassion impels us to hide his. Are we jealous of a 
rival who threatens to outstrip us? We must keep secret 
from him some advantageous information. Are we intent 
on realising a fortune* by" a happy stroke of speculation? 
An opportunity occurs of doing it by floating a misleatfing 
tiiunour upon 'change, or even perhapa by an equally ^nis- 
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leading reticence. When such deflecting inducements 
prevail, they clear their way, not by any arms of their oWn, 
but by seizing the weaporfs of their defeated. competitor : 
t%y wielcJ the instrument of speech and all the simple 
trust which leaves, an open path before it, to gain th6 ends 
which they conceal ; thus turning its postulate to it^ own 
ruin, and compelling it to lend confidence to theit lies. 
It is, perhaps, the peculiar trmchery of this process which 
fixoB upon falsehood a stamp of meanness quite exceptional ; 
and renders it impossible, I think, to yield to its induce- 
ment^, even , in cases supposed to be venial, without tt 
disgust little distinguishable from coijipunction. This must 
have been Kant’s feeling when he said, ‘A lie is the abandon- 
ment, or, as it were, annihilation of the dignity of man.’ 

The enquirer iflto the ground of this feeling naturally 
refers first to the violation of good faith involved in all im- 
veracity. He points out that the social Union itself rests 
on mutual trust, and falls to pieces on its failure : that w6 
could not live together but by establishing and respecting 
the rights of expectation ; and that no temporary gain, in- 
dividual or public, can compensate for the irreparable 
injury of their violation. Such reasoning from the survey 
of general consequences has, no doubt, legitimate weight 
as a vindication of the admitted estimate of veracity ; but, 
employing as it does a reflective public spirit of late origin, 
it is an anachronism as an explanation of that estimate in its 
birth, Cohcrete experience is the nursery lesson of ethical 
and philosophical conviction \ and long before we have any 
idea of society and its conditions and needs, we hate to 
be cheated, and despise the liar whose victim we are. The 
feeling, in its social factors, is simply, on the one hand, 
resentment for injury^ and, on the other, hurt affection^ when 
the offender is in any sense an ally ; and under the same 
aspects will sympathy reproduce it, when another is duped 
instead of ourselves. If an account so simple seems below 
the ifeeasure^of so strong a feelihg, it may^well be that the 
bitterness of betrayed expectation passes with increased 
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intensity from generation to generation, just as we see in 
countries where the Vendetta prevails, that the inherited 
feuds between families often become less appeasable as the 
sanguinary legacy descends. The doctrine of heredity, 
}n the sense of cumulative habit of thought and feeling, 
stored in the tendencies of the cerebral organism itself, has 
a fair application to mere growth of a homogeneous scale 
of power, so long as it does not attempt to create as "well as 
^nlarge^ and undertake metank>rphoses as great as w€»uld 
be needed to make the eye hear and the tongue see, and 
the hysena acquire a conscience. 4^ 

But, when we have given every advantage to the sodal 
factor qf our feeling towards unveracity, there- seems still 
to be something in its complexion wh^h looks towards 
another source. Beyond our obligatiot|; to do each other 
no mischief, beyond the claims of recj^^rocal affection, it 
touches other relations, not so much ^d^n, as beyond our 
life. Whoever commits a breach of y^acity belies twh 
things ; primarily, his own beliefs and feelings ; but also, the 
beliefs and feelings which are authorised by reality as ac- 
cordant with the nature of things and the course of the 
world. He might persuade himself that with his own 
thoughts and emotions he had a right to do as he pleased, 
^ind»that it was his concern to tell them or hide them or 
send them forth in disguise, — that they were a property 
and not a trust ; that, at all events, if he had given his 
neighbour an interest in them, his management was an 
affair to be settled between the two and done with. But 
then, besides the agreement between thoughts and words, 
there is the agreepient between thoughts and things ; and 
into this relation too he has broken^ with spoiling and 
burglarious hands ; he sba§ tampered with the order of facts 
-which God has made true : he w^nts us to think of them, 
not as they ^e, but as it suits him that we should imagine. 
He declines fq accept the consequences of truth, hnd 
with flie%ealised ofder of the world, as soon as he 
bard pr^^sed by it awi it dw^taia-to baffle bis designs ; 
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so, he rebels agamst it, and takes to the creaked ways' of 
his own cunning. This, conceive, is the element, other 
and more than simply social, which is felt to be involved 
iB every lie, and which makes it not only a human de- 
linquency, but an impiety , — a bold affront against the seat 
of all truth, the source and centre of all beauty and good- 
ness. The exclamation of the Apostle Peter, ^Thou hast 
not lied unto men only, but unto God,' holds good of 
every lie ; and it is the secret consciousness of this whith 
mingles a certain religious shrinking with the shame and 
repugnance of all purposed falsehood. Veracity, therefore, 
wields the authority, not of social •affection only, but of 
Reverence also : supported by the kindred sentiments that 
draw us. to all intBjlectual light and spiritual beauty. Even 
in men without d^inct theological belief, the high-minded 
rectitude which fi^rns pretence and loves a pure sincerity 
has not, I atn -persuaded, its foundation in the social 
benevolences, biif^ is equivalent to an unconscious religion, 
a homage paid to a perfection that has rightful ' hold of the 
universe and is the inward reality of all appearance. In 
its explicit form, this image of Moral Right no longer 
represents ‘itself as a collective conscience of mankind^ or 
as an abstract law aqd order, but lives in the will and 
personality of God. Were veracity commended to tnen 
only by social affection and pressure of opinion, it would 
rest within the limits of hurrun relations, and cast no look 
beygnd. Yet in all ages and nations it has sought the 
temples for shelter, and ratified the contracts of the market 
by the prayer at the shrine ; and under the form of yowfi 
and oaths betrayed the consciousness tha,t other .eyes than 
those of human kind kept watch over simplicity of word 
and the purity of truth. The superstitions which 
clustered around such usages and perverted their meank^ 
and operation may demand their revision, or their removal 
frotfe some particular applications \ but cannot cancel 
testimony to the psychological origin of the estimat® ^ 
veracity in something more than the social relatioiiau. 
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Here, however, a question may natur^aily be suggested 
w^iich our exposition must not evade. If veracity is put 
under the protection of the highest spring of action, it 
would seem to be unconditionally obligatory ; fw no inferior 
must be permitted to supplant it; and superior it has none. 
Are we then precluded from even considering such pleas 
of exception as morahsts have held to justify the practice 
of deception in extrei|||||^ses, where nothing else can save 
life, or its best cont^lpj, for burselves or for our friend ? 
Must the enemy, the murderer, the madman, be enabled 
to wreak his will upon his victim by our agency in putting 
him on the right track ? Must the physician not mind 
killing his patient to-day by telling him that his malady 
will take him off within a year? These exceptions are 
usually and easily vindicated on utilitariAi principles, when 
the balance of social advantage has alone to be considered ; 
but are supposed to be excluded ci prioH by every doctrine 
of intuitive morality. Whether room can be found for 
them within such doctrine depends, however, upon the 
exact scope of the assumed intuition; we must ask, ‘What 
is it precisely that it authorises and bids us take on trust ? ’ 
Let us, then, carry this question to each of the two sources 
in our nature for the felt authority of veracity, the one ^ 
relative truth, the other for reality, viz. the common postu- 
late of language, and the claims upon us of thp objective 
order of the world. 

The postulate or ‘common understanding^ (as it is 
called) involved in speech is certainly coextensive, in the 
obligation which it carries, with the social organism of 
which language is the instrument, and the ends of which 
it is an effort to subserve. But what is the extent of that 
organism? Does it include all who can speak and construe 
speech ? Is there no other qualification for membership 
than command of the vernacular tongue? Not so; for 
many who exercise this function every society cuts off from 
.itself, and holds in durance, or drives away as outlaws 
whose rights are forfeited. If the protection of law ceases 
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for him ^ho sets at defiance the ends of law, no less may 
the protection of the ' common understanding ’ cease for 
him who sets at defiance the co-operative ends of that 
cChnmon understanding : if in the one case the courts of 
judicature, in the other the court of morals, may remove 
him from ‘ the body politic ^ as not a member? but a para- 
site. After incurring banishment beyond the pale of the 
social organism, he can no longer claim the shelter of 
its obligations • for these cease at the confines of^he moral 
commonwealth which they guard. On the area of every 
human society, and mixed with its throngs^ there are 
always some who are thus in it, J)ut not of it, who are 
there, not to serve it, but to prey upon it, to use its order 
for the impunity of disorder, and wrest its rights into 
opportunities of wrong. Assassins, robbers, enemies with 
arms in their hands, madmen, are beyond the pale ; and 
the same principle applies to those who try to turn the 
postulate of speech to the defeat of its own ends, and 
through its fidelity compel it to play the traitor. Such 
persons, we surely may say, can no more claim the benefit 
of ‘ the commbn understanding,’ than could a spy who, by 
stealing the password eludes the sentry’s vigilance ^and 
makes his notes of the disposition of the lines, expect to 
be treated as a comrade, if he be found out. Thd im- 
munity and protection of the camp are not for him; he 
has nothing in reserve but a short shrift and a high gallows. 
If, then, there are persons to whom, on this principle, we 
are not bound to tell the truth, it is not that the intuitive 
rule of veracity is broken down by the admission of ex- 
ceptions : we have not put these ^people into the rule, and 
then taken them out again : they have never been within 
its scope at all ; for its defined range was that of a social 
organism, in which indeed they may be present, but to 
which they do not belong. 

The other factor in the authority of veracity presents at 
first view a more inflexible aspect. Reverence for things 
as they are seems hopelessly incompatible with ail liberty 
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to represent them as they are not : the obligation it involves 
appears to place us face to face "with nature and its facts 
alone, and to have no dependence on the absence or in- 
trusive presence of external witnesses of that relation. It 
is not so, however ; for the relation, so conceived, would 
be complete if we were silent ; our reverence for the Divine 
order of reality and inward conformity with it are satisfied, 
if only our thought with the attitude of things'* The 

additional act of speech has reference to a foreign presertce, 
— of one who wants to make the reijjltk^ break silence, that 
he may know what we think ; aiirflt4te*dby a second relation 
is introduced, not between natUB&\i4!6wi ourselves as studious 
of nature^ but between ourselww^^lttt^ him as studious of us ; 
and the question, how we shaaiid behave under this second 
relation, is by no means unconditioned by character 
and claims of the person who would draw our 
from us. If he be within the pale of the ‘ common under^ 
standing,’ — a real member of the social organist wlych it 
serves, — to him I am certainly bound to bear witness of 
fact as I conceive it, and so to put him and fiature into 
right relations. But if, beneath a mask which I detect, I 
see the features of a ‘ false brother,' and know that he seeks 
access to the truth in order to desecrate^rt, and that tb* 
morfc; I give him command of the right relations with 
things, so much the more will he plunge into the wrong 
ones, then I am not disloyal to the real order of affairs 
in the world if I keep it from him, even by telling him 
something else : on the contrary, I uphpld the inmost 
spirit of that order, by preventing its being turned into an 
accomplice of crime ; aijd I should be a traitor to it, if 
I delivered its loaded arms into a villain’s hands. Nay, 
he himself might thank me, if he were not blind ; for the 
ignorance or misconceptioi^l in .which I leave him saves 
him from far worse ill : I him nearer to nature than 
if I had taken sides with«s aberrations and forwarded him 
on his lost way^ . Wh^P^ Has no care for reality except as 
« fulcrum in nction sfEnst its law, is at enmity with nature 
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no less than with man \ and her secrets are not for him. 
Keverence itself, thereforfe, seems to authorise conce^ment 
of fact from such as he ; nor is the religious regard for 
trtith one whit less intuitive for refusing to lose sight of the 
ground and meaning of its sanctity, and to be tricked by 
verbal semblances into apostacy from it. No pne imagines 
that the range of its normal obligations extends to the 
insane, so far as they are insane. They too are human : 
th^y too Can ask and answer in forms of speech ; but, 
from the condition of their mind, they are not of the com- 
munity of whose fellowship in faculty and life the postu* 
lates of language and the honiage to truth are the 
expression and the guardians ; and so they are left out, 
and necessarily treated by other rules, framed with large 
concessions to th^ir humours. We do but follow, there- 
fore, a recognised precedent, if we contract the boundary 
line still further, and say that without a certain moral 
consensus^Yit commonwealth of truth cannot be constituted, 
and cannot be entered. 

The exact limits of this moral consensus it is impossible 
to define a priori ; the phenomena of character are so 
variously mixed that they will - be perpetually slipping 
through all our hard verbal lines ; and a sympathetic tact 
will read the natural classification more truly than themiost 
accurate analysis. Nor can the permissible cases of resort 
to falsehood be determined without careful attention to 
the canon of consequences. It is thus that we must settle 
whether, for example, they go no further than the criminal 
in open defiance of the law, or include also persons wha 
thrust themselves into unwelcome intercourse with us to 
wonTV-.put our secret. Such persons cannot be regarded 
as external to the social organism, like its predatory 
enemies ; yet, so far as they overstrain the rights which it 
confers and seize them without compliance with- their con^ 
dition^ they commit temporary inroads of hostility which, 
during their occurrence, majf be held to forfeit ita usual 
protection. If then they press me with an unwarrantable 
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qu^tion which I can neither answer truly, nor refuse to 
answer, without betraying a confidence accepted as sacred, 
can I tell a guiltless lie? Protlems like this, which ter- 
minate in establishing working rules of conduct fitted to 
the Exigencies of life, must find their solution in the 
rational estimate of results. Among those results, it is 
usual to deprecate as dangerous any such weakening of 
an absolute rule as illust ensue, if once we admit a limit 
to its application. But surely, in all applied theory, le* 
in all arts, where the cases differ in darii' data, the rules of 
practice must differ too. Nor is it dttWP that anything but 
benefit could arise fronv^the est^lishment of a no-confid^nct 
rule against the spies and intriguers of society, so as to 
frustrate their skill in capturing truth by aJaabuscade or 
wringing it but by torture. On this pomt, Professor Sidg- 
wick justly remarks : ' It is not necessarily an evil that 
men’s confidence in each other’s assertions should, under 
certain peculiar circumstances^ be impaired or destroyed : it 
may even be the very result which we should most desire 
to produce : {e.g,) it is obviously a most effective protection 
for legitimate secrets that it should be universally under- 
stood and expected that those who ask questions which 
they have no right to ask will have lies Md to them: futair 
again, should we be restrained from pronouncing it lawful 
to meet deceit with deceit, merely by the fear of impairing 
the security which rogues now derive from the veracity of 
honest men^.^ 

Yet, after ail, there is something in this problem which 
refuses to be thus laid to rest ; and in treating it, it is 
hardly possible to escape the uneasiness of a certain moral 
inconsequence. If we consult the casuist of Common 
Sense, he usually tells us that, in theory. Veracity can have 
no exceptions ; but that, in practice, he is brought face to 
face with at least a few; Ad he cheerfully accepts a dis- 
pensation, when required, at* the hands of Necessity. I 
confess xather to an inversb experience- The theoretic 
* ICediods of Ethics, IlL viL #5, p. ^19. 
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reasons for certain limits to the rule of veracity app^ to 
me unanswerable ; nor can I condemn anyone who acts in 
accordance with them, '^et, when I place myself in a like 
position, at one of the crises demanding a deliberate lie, 
an unutterable repugnance returns upon me,, and makes 
the theory seem shameful. If brought to the |est^ I should 
probably act rather as I think than as I feelj without, 
however, being able to escape the stab of an instant com- 
pifhction and the secret wound of a Jong humiliation. Is 
this the mere weakness of superstition ? It may be so. 
But may it not also spring from an ineradicable sense of 
a common humanity, still leaving <^cial ties to even social 
aliens, and, in the presence of an imperishable fraternal 
unity, forbidding to the individual of the moment the 
proud right of spiritual ostracism ? Is it permissible to feel 
that outlawry, though a political necessity, is not an insti- 
tute of the Divine Commonwealth, at the disposal of every 
citizen irf the kingdom of heaven ? How could I ever face 
the soul I had deceived, when perhaps our relations are 
reversed, and he meets my sins, not with self-protective 
repulse, but with winning love ? And if with thoughts like 
these there also blends that inward reverence for reality 
which clings to the very essence of human reason and 
renders it incredible, priori^ that falsehood should become 
an implement of good, it is perhaps intelligible how there 
may be an irremediable discrepancy between the dioptric 
certainty of the understanding and the immediate insight 
of the conscience : not all the rays of spiritual truth are re- 
frangible ; some there are beyond the intellectual spectrum, 
that wake invisible response and tremble in the dark. 

§ 13. Table of Springs of Action. 

It may be usqful to collect the results of our surv^ of 
the springs of action into a tabular form. The following 
list presents the series in the iicending order of worth : the 
chief composite spijngs being inserted in their approximate 
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pUc^ subject to the variations of which their composition 
renders them susceptible. 

LOWEST. 

1. Secondafy Passions; — CensoriousnesS, Vindictiveness, Snspicious- 
ness. 

2. Secondary Organic Propensions ; — Love of Ease and Sensual 
Pleasure, 

3- Primary Organic Pr^^nsions ;^Appetites. 

4- Primary Animal Projpension ; — Spontaneous Activity (unselectitite). 

5. Love of Gain (reflective derivative from Appttite). 

6. Secondary Affections (sentimental indulgence of sympathetic 
feelings). 

7. Primary Passions * — Antipathy, Fear, ResentmenL 

8* Causal Energy; — Love of Power, or Ambition; Love of Liberty* 

9, Secondary Sentiments; — Love of Culture* 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

1 1. Primary Affections, Parental and Social ; — with (approximately) 
Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

HIGHEST. 


§ 14 . How far a Life must he chosen amon^ these. 

TKls scale of relations aims at exhibiting the duty of th« 
moral agent in each crisis of competitive impulse, as it is 
given him ; but it does not profess to measure the com- 
parative value of the several springs of action in human life 
as a whole. To determine this, another factor^ besides that 
of Quality^ must be taken into account, viz. t^t of fre- 
quency. It is quite possible that the superior springs may 
have rarer opportunities of putting in their claims upon the 
will and directing their inferiors to retire ; and 4hen the 
nobler scenes which they mi^le with the drama will be but 
brief heroic episodes in a piece of many level acts. And 
though even humble and uhenvi^ lives never without 
occasions .for the plky of conscience in its higher strain, yet 
the temptations recurring day by day bring on the battle 
hirther down ; for ex^fde, against the love of ease and 
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pleasure the resistance is more often set up by the lave of 
gatn^ than by the intellectual impulses of wonder and 
admiration ; and resentment is more commonly subdued, of 
at least smothered, by the fear of censure (i.e. the love of 
praise) than melted away by generous affections It will Hot 
surprise us, therefore, if, in many a life that works an up- 
ward way, the part of -npoirayavuTT^i is taken by some of the 
middle terms ■ and if, in the history of civilisation, they 
setm to fill the page through volumes, whili^ for their 
superiors a chapter suffices here and there. 

But though this may be a true account of the facts as 
they are, is it compatible with the fcregoing doctrine of the 
moral consciousness to leave them so ? Ought we to con- 
tent ourselves with treating the springs of action as our data ^ 
with which we haVe nothing to do but to wait till they are 
flung upon us by circumstances, and then to follow the best 
that turns up^? However needful it might be for us,* as 
mere children of nature, thus to make what we could of 
them, as gifts of surprise, have we not, now that we are 
aware of their relative ranks, an earlier voice in their dis- 
posal, determining whether, and in what amount, this or 
that among them should come at all ? Is all our care to be 
for the comparative quality of our incentives, and none for 
their quantity^ i. e. the proportion of our life and action^hich 
they control 1 If compassion is always of higher obligation 
than the love of gain or family affection^ how can a man ever 
be justified in quitting his charities for his business or his 
home? Ought he not, conformably with the rule, to live 
at the top of the climax and never descend ? Or at any rate 
is there not some measure wanted, in order to determine how 
far the<iower impulses are admissible without unfaithful- 
ness ? These are fair questions ; and to meet them we must 
slightly qualify the hypothesis on which we have projieeded, 
viz* that we are tp accept our rival incentives at the hands of 
circumatance and consider that our duty begins ,^h their 
arrival. It is from this point ^hat the portion of our mmaJ 
experience commences which I wished to illustrate ; but if 
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l>e at coniraand of our will, not only the selection 
itf the better side of an altemadve, but also a pred^termina- 
of what kiiHi the alternative shall be, the range of our 
duty wOi undoubtedly be extended to the creation of a 
high^ plane of circumstance, in addition to the higher 
preference vrithin it. No parent is justified in placing his 
child, no youth in placing himself, in a position or occasion 
which is sure to aboi^d in low temptations and to blunt 
and enfeeble the springs of acfion that wpnld rally the Will 
against them. And so far is this anxiety to mould the 
external conditions to the moral wants of life sometimes 
carried, that a professiort reached through a costly training 
is abandoned, because it is not pure enough and dis- 
appoints the best affectioi\s ; and some work is chosen 
which, it is supposed, will exercise only the supreme forms 
of and reverence. 

T^e limits, however, within which the higher moral alti- 
tudes can be secured by voluntary command of favouring 
circumstance are extremely narrow. Go where we may, we 
cany the most considerable portion of our environment 
with us in our own constitution ; from whose propensions, 
passions, affections, it is a vain attempt to fly. The attempt 
to wither them up and suppress them by contradi<^on has 
ever been disastrous \ they can be counteracted and dis- 
armed and taught obedience only by preoccupation of 
mind and heart in other directions. Nothing but the 
enthusiasm of a* new affection can^ilence the clamours of 
<aie already thifere. And though, by selection of employ- 
memt, I may certainly keep myself out of contact with this 
or thfl typG of temptation (for example, from love of gain 
by the Brot^rhood of Communists), andrimmure 

myselOor ever in the siervice of some one or two aflectionfi 
(for ^||i|i(iple, of companion and devotion Hy taking the 
vows mun Order of Charit/), yet ^experience shows that the 
total efieot will be disaf^inting, and that the character will 
^Gjnot reath dse ^eyation to which I asphie* The sterility 

^ nature is no seawfty for ttie fruitfulness of 
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the rest ; and so intimate are its reciprocal relations, that it 
1 $ impossible to live upon any one order of feelings* nd 
sooner am I left alone wifh them to do oply what they bi<J» 
than they begin to desert the very occupation they have 
prescribed, and turn it into a routine, or at a skBl and 
tact without inspiration. The true disripline-jof x:haiaciter 
lies in the various clashing of. the involuntary and the 
voluntary, and the man^gem^t of the surprises which it 
brings ; and it is morally" a fatal thing to be scaled by the 
former element, and try to make it all into selj^isci^mf t 
if we insist on commanding both the data and the qucsita 
of "our problem, we turn the problem into a sham and 
introduce a dry rot into life. Necessity is the best school of 
FTee^yjilL But k must be a real^ and not a self-imposed 
hecessity, or we ^hall be victims of a delusion and a snare. 
Let me support this judgment by a few sentences froin a 
letter of the late James Clerk Maxwell (written at the age of 
twenty) : ‘ There are advantages in subordination^ besides 
good direction ; for it supplies an end to each man, external 
to himself Activity requires objectivity. Do you ever read 
books written by women about women ? I mean fictitious 
talus, illustrating moral anatomy, by disclosing all thoughts, 
motives, and secret sins, as if the authoress were a pei5ured 
confessor ? There you find all the “ good ” thinkinfg»about 
themselves, and plotting self-improvement from a sincere 
regard to their own interest ; while the bad are most disin- 
terestedly plotting against or for others, as fhe case may be : 
but all are caged-in and compelled to criticise one another 
till nothing is left, and you exclaim, “ Madam ! — if I know 
your sex, — By the fashion of your bones — No ^pnder 
people get hypochondriac if their souls are maite to go 
through manoeuvres before a mirror. Objectivity: Sone if 
favourable tO|the free circulation of the soul. Btjl|^t the 
object be real, apd not an image of the mind’s 
ing; for idolatry » subjectivity vrith respect to godsu Let 
a man feei that he is wide awAke, — ^that he has to 

do, which he has authority, poweiv and tO 4% ami is 
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but let him not^dterish z oonodoufiness of these 
irtttiigs as if he had them at his ccpimand, but receive them 
thankfully and use them strenuously, and exAange them 
freely for ether objects. He has then a happiness which 
ijiay be increased in degree, but cannot be altered in 
kind\^ 

It suffices, then; for us to admit tp our questioner, that a 
man ought not to b^orhe so absorbed in his business or 
his studies as to leave no scopfe for the free movement ‘bf 
his higher affections and no time for the duties they enjoin. 
But this very obligation I would rather rest on the objective 
claims of the relations, human and Divine, which he is in 
danger of guiltily setting aside, than on the subjective need, 
in his self-formation, of being less a stranger tcLthe^ .upper 
Ktoreys of his spiritual experience. Let httn accept his lot, 
and work its resources with willing conscience : and he will 

emerge with no half-formed and crippled character. 

* \ 

§ 15. Resulting Rule ; compared with Bentham'sx,.y 

We are now prepared for an exact definition of Right and 
Wrong ; which will assume this form : Every action is right, 
Vthic\ in presence of a lower principle, follows a higj^r : every 
wrong, which^ in presence of a higher principle^ 
failvim a lower. Thus, the act attributed to Regulus, in 
tetuming back to death at Carthage, was right, because the 
reverence for veracity whence it sprang is a higher principle 
than any iear dl* personal affection which might have sug- 
gested a different course, and of which we tacitly conceive 
as oompefrng with the former. And the act of St. Peter in 
denying Christ was Vrong, because the fear to which he 
yielded lower than the personal affection and reverence 
for tn^ which he disob^ed. The act of the missionaries 
of memy, — ^whdber of a Florence Nightin^le to the stricken 
bodies, t 3 r of a Colum&n, a Boniface, a Livingstone, to the 
imperilled aoula of meOf-^ia right, because tke compassion 
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which inspires, it fe nobler than anf love of ease osr of self- 
culture which would resist it The act of the manu^u^iOer 
of adulterated or fals^y-Ikbelled goods is wrong, because 
dSae in compliance with an inferior incentive, the love of 
gain, against the protest of superiors, good faith and^rever* 
cnee for truth. This definition appears to to have, the 
advantage of simply stathig what passes -in all 'men’s minds 
when they use the words .whose meaning it seeks to unfokL 
I will not say that, in his judgment on such ca^s, no one 
over thought, with Paley, of his ‘ everlasting happiness.; ’ 
or, with Bentham, consulted the arithmetic of pleasures and 
pains and struck their balance oj, with Butlei^ took the 
question for solution to the autocratic oracle of conscience 
for an absolute ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay.’ But, for the most part, 
these accounts of our reasons seem to me artificially in- 
vented, and in very imperfect correspondence with the 
real history of our minds : particularly the first and third as 
ignoring the sense of proportionate utbrtk among nght things, 
,and proportionate heinousness in wrong. No constant aim, 
na one royal faculty, no contemplated preponderance of 
happy effects, can really be found in all good action. More 
scope for variety is felt to be needed and this is gained as 
soon as we quit the casuists’ attempt to draw an absolute 
dividing line between good and bad, and recognise thft rela- 
tive and preferential conditions of every moral problem. 
This has been remarked as a requisite of any true moral 
theory by Hooker : ‘ In goodness,’ he says, ‘ there is a 
latitude or extent, whereby it cometh to pass that even of 
good actions some are better than other some; whereas 
otherwise one man could not excel another, but dl should 
be either absolutely good, as hitting jJmp that indivisible 
pbint or centre wherein goodness consisteth : or else misai^ 
it, they should be excluded out of the number of weB- 
doers b’ The exigencies of this truth are met at omse by 
the fundamental principle of the foregoing doctrine, yiz, 
that, niUure comprising a graduated scale of 
^ Eccles. Polity, I. p. 14 (fatio edihon). 
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of action, of which a plurality presents itself at the crisis of 
every problem, our moral estimates are always comparative. 

In the practical use of this delfnition for the settlement of 
moral problems, difficulties, I am well aware, will often 
arise: * The conditions of these problems are liable to be so 
complex, and so mixed with unmoral elements, that theij^ 
exact determinatipn is beyond the# reach of any criterion. 
Hence it is not unusual for ethical writers, — as is the case 
with Paley, — to lay down their definition, and immediately 
run away from it, and call it into no active service. With 
Bentham this is not the case : he sets up his theory, not Jk; 
a philosophical inventiop to be put by under a glass easel; 
but as a working machinery to be throwil'Siito gear with the 
facts of human life. And by compelj|i|g rule to take 
its stand side by side with his, and give^i^ answer to the 
same cases, its method will be illustrated and its position 
tried by the severest test of comparison. 

Bentham, we must premise, draws a distinction, which it 
is of prime importance to note, between the Motive and the 
Intention of a voluntary act. The Intention comprises the 
whole contemplated operations of the act, both those for 
the Sake of which, and those in spite of which, we do it. 

Motive comprises only the* former. Now as these can 
be nething but some pleasures or advantages intrinsically 
worth having, and allowable, where there is no set-off on 
the other side, there can be no such thing as a bad motive : 
the thief and the honest trader both have the same spring* 
to their industry, the love of gain ; and if that were all, 
both would be equally respectable. The difference lies in 
the residuary part of the intention : viz. the privation and 
injury to others, which fails to restrain the thief and does 
restrain the merchant. To judge, therefore, of the morality 
of an act we ta^t look, Bentham insists, not at its motive 
in parti cularJKut at its wJude intention; and we must 
pronounce e^ry act right (relatively to the agent) which is 
peribrmed with intention of consequences predominantly 
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To bring this account into closer comparison with our 
own definition, we may ^conveniently divide the whole 
intention into three parts ; viz. the persuasives,, the dissua- 
sittes^ and the neutral consequences. The last we may 
throw out of consideration, as inoperative. The persuasives, 
or motive, will then agree with what we hav^ called the 
principle or spring of action to which we yield. If the rest 
are felt as dissuasives, it .is because they are repugnant to 
soifie affection or other natural impulse : whigh, as its 
pleading is in vain, is thrust aside and excluded by the 
importunity of the successful principle. Here, therefore, 
in the dissuasive part of the intention, we have our baffled 
competitor of the victorious spring of action. 

With these substitutions and correspondences, the two 
rules may be exhllJited in very near concurrence. In cast- 
ing up your account, says Bentham, you must take in the 
whole of the intention, and strike the balance of its good 
and evil : i, e. you must weigh the good included in the motive 
against the good excluded by the rest of the intention. This is 
only to say, that you must compare the principle on which 
the agent does act with that on which, as he is aware, he 
might act ; and must pronounce him moral or ipimpral 
according as the one or the other is higher in the scale. 

Take an instance or two. A man who is trustee Tor a 
minor swindles his ward out of £io,odo. Bentham says, 
his motive is not bad, viz. to gain £io,ooo, — the very same 
that may actuate the upright merchant ; but the rest of the 
intention is bad, viz. to occasion loss and suffering to others 
preponderant over the benefit to himself ; therefore the act 
is wrong. Our rule would present the case thus : the 
principle of action admitted (i. e«the motive) is the love of 
money ; the principle of action excluded (i. e. the residue of 
the intention) is the sense of justice and good faith : of the 
two, the former stands lower in the scale : therefore the act 
is wrong. Again : a man sacrifices a fortune of £io,ooo to 
pay his father's debts. Motive, to do justice : additional 
intention, to endure privations, overbalanced b|F%enefit to 

VOL. I T 
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ottiers : act good. Or, as we should state it i principle of 
action admitted, sense of justice : principle of action rejected, 
love of riches and their enjoyment : the former being higher 
than the other, the act is virtuous. 

So far the two rules are tiot practically at variance, and 
may seem to have no important difference. But now, intro' 
duce a new elenient into the last case which we have put : 
let the son who pays his father’s debts, all other persuasives 
and dissuasives remaining as before, have a lively sens^ of 
the applause which his act will win, and reckon on it ^th 
eager relish. What is the effect of this modification, ac(^fd- 
ing to Bentham’s method of estimate? The praise con- 
templated from the act is a new pleaiWe thrown in, and, 
when we take our valuation of the whole intention, helps to 
swell the favourable side of the accounf. The act, there- 
fore, would appear to be better than before, and to be open 
to further improvement in proportion as the privations 
encountered by the agent’s self-denial can be reduced. 
I need hardly say how completely such a judgment runs 
counter to thd natural verdict of mankind. Try the case 
by the other rule. The principle of action rejected remains 
the ^ same as before: the principle of action admitted^ par- 
tially the same, is qualified by the accession of the love of 
trailt ; which, being lower than the incentive on which it 
is superinduced, can have no effect but to deteriorate it. 
The interval which separates the competing principles being 
thus reduced, the act receives a less positive approbation, 
Here, therefore is a pase of direct discrepancy between the 
two rules ; and it evidently represents a very large class, viz. 
all instances in which good to others is reached at the cost 
of sacrifice to oneself. Jhe sacrifice abates by the one 
rule, and enhances by the other, the excellence of the act. 

It must' be further observed that Bentham’s rule applies 
only to actions perfo^ned with' deliberate intention or end-in- 
view ; ai^d does not provide any method of estimate for 
imfulsipe ttpression in character, unless by excluding it 
from the ^^ere of moral? al|ogethert Vet assuredly this i? 
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a prevalent typ^ of human conduct, and more or less mixes 
itself with the steadiest ^ecution of preconceived aims : 
nor do we ever hesitate to judge men by the natural 
language it puts forth, and to regulate by it the direction 
and intensity of our appreciation of them. The mere 
unintentional overflow of good affections, the unconscious 
tact of a pure and gentle heart, the scorn of temptation 
which makes no reckoning with the future but simply flings 
aside a present solicitation, are regarded with spontaneous 
respect and approbation by all observers. It is only by 
fixing attention on the conscious principle instead of the 
contemplated tendency of action, •that interpretation and 
defence can be found of this natural sentiment. 

Finally, before dismissing our comparison of the two 
rules, it may be well to point out the true function and 
place of Bentham’s. ‘ Is there no room^ I may be asked, 
‘in morals for the computation .of pleasurable and painful 
consequences at all?’ Undoubtedly there is: in two ways. 
First, the computation is already more or less involved in 
the preference of this or that spring of action ] for in pro- 
portion as the springs of action are self-conscious, they 
contemplate their own effects, and judgment upon them is 
included in our judgment on the disposition. Secondly : 
when the principle of action has been selected, to the 
exclusion of all competitors, the problem may still be 
indeterminate ; because, under the given external condi- 
tions, the very same principle may express and satisfy itself 
in various methods ; the benevolence, for example, which 
in one man is foolish and defeats itself, in another is wise 
and accomplishes its ends. The choice of means by which 
to carry out the workings of a spring of conduct can be 
made only by consideration of consequences. This sub- 
sidiary rule, however, must be regarded as rather ^pf an 
intellectual than of a moral nature ; for if a man err in its 
application, he vWill be rhistaken only, and will not be 
a proper object of disapprobation. Thus, in the solution 
of all ethical problems, we have successive recourse to two 
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distinct rules : viz. the CaHon of Principles^ ■yhich gives the 
true Moral criterion for determining the right of tfie case ; 
and then, the Canon of Consequences^ which gives the 
Rational criterion for determining its wisdom. The former 
suffices for the estimate of Character; but, for the estimate 
of Conduct^ must be supplemented by the latter. 



CHAPTER VIL 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In sketching the outline of a scheme of psychological 
ethics* I have not disguised the intricacy of the task, or 
re'^arded it as more than a mere tentative in the direction 
which, I am persuaded, affords the only hope of a doctrine 
true at once to the inward and the outward experience of 
mankind. It is most desirable Jthat the difficulties with 
which it is encumbered should be placed in the strongest 
light, and set off against any pleas wffiich it can urge on its 
own behalf ; and "I regard myself as singularly fortunate in 
finding so eminent and so fair a critic to state them as 
Professor Sidgwick ; who has devoted to this purpose the 
twelfth chapter of Book III. of his ‘Methods of Ethics.’ 
His remarks, though suggested by a few paragraphs only in 
a Review slightly hinting the. doctrine in its first conception, 
apply so well to its more developed form that I cannot 
excuse myself from estimating them. Though unwillingly 
deviating from exposition into self-defence, I have too pro- 
found a respect for my critic to pass his strictures without 
careful appreciation. 

This appreciation would be more easy, if I could clearly 
see the exact limits of Professor Sidgwick’s deference to an 
intuitive apprehension. A reasoner who unconditionally 
denies the existence, or at least the authority, of any such 
thing, necessarily builds up all human belief and sentiment 
out of objective experience, and, in the treatment of ethics, 
evolves all feeling from sensible elements, and carries all 
questions to Utilitarian standards. A reasoner who distin- 
guishes from derivative beliefs and incentives “certain 
primary ones which, beihg beyond the reach of external 
test, are to be taken on trust, "accepts whatever is authenti- 
cated by these subjective criteria, and conceives himself to 
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have, besides the data of perception, data also of intuition. 
He is bound, however, both to specify distinctly the range 
and contents of these necessary assumptions, and to behave 
towards them with unwavering consistency ; and this it is 
which I seem to miss in Professor Sidgwick’s treatment. 
He does not relinquish the intuitive doctrine, or dispensfe 
with it in laying the foundation of morals. He accepts 
from it the idea of Rights pronouncing it to be ‘ultimate 
and unanalysable V and thus Mlows it to put the essential 
meaning into all moral propositions. He further recognises 
in our nature a number of given impulses or instinctive 
tendencies towards appropriate objects. He attaches the 
sense of duty to the inward experience of these, saying 
-distinctly, ‘ Conflict seems also to be implied in the terms 
“ought/^ ‘‘duty,” “moral obligation,” as used in ordinary 
moral discourse : and hence these terms cannot be applied 
to the actions of rational beings to whom we cannot attri- 
bute impulses conflicting with reason And again, ‘The 
question of duty is never raised except when we afe con- 
scious of a conflict of impulses, and wish to know which to 
follow®.’ He admits that, of these impulses only one (and 
•that doubtfully) can occupy the dark side of a dual classi- 
fication into good and bad, and that all the rest have, as 
motives, different* grades of worth*. He thinks that the 
admiration felt for particular virtues, as bravery, justice, 
&c. had not its origin in any perception of consequent 
advantages from them, and that the further back we 
trace this admiration, the less shall we find any tincture in 
it of Utilitarian considerations ^ Yet the intuitive sense of 
right leaves ns in the dark as to what is righty not in conduct 
only, but in feeling. And the several impulses, though 
revealing a gradation, cannot report their degrees. And 
the moral admirations, though born of other parentage, 


* Methods of Ethij% Third Edition, I. chap. iii. $ 3, p. 33. 
^ Ibid. I. iii. 5 3, last par. p. 35.. 
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have no raison d'ttre but in* the reckoning of utility. I con- 
fess to a certain uneasiness in^ following this see-saw pro- 
cedure. Too much is conceded in it to intuitive moral 
coiisciousness to begin with, to be afterwards nullified or 
handed over for estimate to the Actuaries of social insur- 
ance. If there be a provision in our nature, other than 
reflection upon experienced effects, for the recbgnition of 
morarHstinctions of character ; and if, at the same time, it 
prhves inadequate to the exact determining of problems of 
applied T^iorals ; the probability indicated by this pbsture of 
facts surely is, that Ethics have two sides, — a Rationale 
within the mind, and a Criterion (i^ut of it : the one, a law 
of character, the other, of conduct ; and that, for their full 
exhibition, there needs a double construction, viz. a subjec- 
tive Moral canoif, and an objective Rational one. It is 
possible enough to show that, if with the first alone we 
attack the problems of the second, we find ourselves in 
‘a nest of paradoxes:’ but since we are no better off with 
the second in dealing with the questions of the first, it 
seems arbitrary to make the one abdicate for its defects, 
and enthrone the other in spite of them.’ Whatever be the 
flaw in either limb of a pair of scissors, it is a poor reason 
for taking out the screw and throwing away one of them. 
Professor Sidgwick does not absolutely d(? this, becai^se he 
retains as intuitive the one idea of Right : but, in order to 
learn what is rights he resorts to a source, — Utility, — which 
could not give the idea itself. He thus seems open to the 
same question which he presses against our doctrine : 

‘ What avails it to recognise the superiority of the impulse 
to do justice, if we do not know what it is just to do^?’ 
May I not reply, ‘What avails it to recognise the authority 
of Right, if it does not tell us what it is right to do ?’ 

§ I. Is the Love of Virtue among the Springs of Action / 

The first criticism is couched in the form of a question : 
among the spritigs of action* are ‘ the moral motives,’ or 
1 Methods of Ethics, III. chap. xiL § a, pp. 366, 567. 
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^impulses towards different kinds of virtuous conduct,’ to 
be included ? Professor Sidgwick is led to ask this ques- 
tion, because Hutcheson answers it in the affirmative, and 
I in the negative ; and he has an answer ready for both. If 
the love of truth, the love of justice, the love of virtue, are 
reckoned in, then an impulse to realise them w31 be ab 
impulse to do what is true, what is just, what is virtuous. 
But the contents of these conceptions are in their extension 
indeterminate, i.e. the actions to which they apply are 
indefinitely various, and are not indicated by the concep- 
tions themselves, but have to be selected by external, 
i.e, utilitarian considerations; so that the impulse only 
sends you at last to the umpire that you might as well con- 
sult at first. Or, if the case should be so limited as to tie 
down the conception to a single action, H:hen there will be 
a dispute between the impulses themselves ; veracity, e, g. 
will have its advocates against benevolence ; and bene- 
volence against veracity; and it will be found that the 
debate will continue till brought before utility as its judge. 

If, on the other hand, the loves of the virtues are not 
reckoned in amonj the impulses compared, these perplexi- 
ties, it is true, are escaped ; but at the cost of an inexcusable 
paradox ; since in a well-trained mind the love of virtue 
certa^ly plays the part of a distinct impulse with its own 
peculiar satisfaction. Nay, such stress does Kant (in com- 
mon with other moralists of Stoical tendency) lay upon this 
impulse, that he allows no acts to be moral except such as 
are done punfely from it Hutcheson makes common cause 
with Kant against its exclusion ; but parts from him to set 
benevolence on an equal footing with it and commit the 
moral constitution, like Sparta, to two kings. Nor are^ these 
the only divergencies to which the method gives rise. The 
place of sdf-love is variously assigned : by Kant, excluded 
from all community with tjie^ moral reason : by Butler, 
admitted to an authority parallel with that of conscience ; 
and by others^ allowed, undet the name of prudenc^^ to rank, 
though riot very high, among virtuous impulses. 
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For Hutcheson’s answer to the question, ‘ Are we to 
include the moral motives ? ’ Iijam not responsible \ and it 
will not escape an attentive reader that Professor Sidgwick’s 
objections to it do but express in other terms the remark 
with which I have closed almost every analysis of a compo- 
site spring of action involving general conceptions ; viz. 
that its best concrete application cannot be determined 
withoilt consulting the canon of consequences. This only 
wril I add. While agreeing that the mere felt superiority 
of justice will not in itself secure our doing what is just, 
I cannot admit the inference that it is unavailing. When 
I am tempted to accept an advant^e over a rival by letting 
some known calumny against him circulate uncontradicted 
in my presence, is it of no avail to me that I honour his 
claim upon me aitd feel the relative shame of silence ? Blot 
out at that moment my sense of the superiority of justice, 
and would it make no difference in my volition ? and even 
where the particular act which will realise justice is not clear 
to me, the impulse towards it is no more unavailing than, on 
the intellectual side of my nature, the impulse to apprehend 
truth is unavailing, during my ignoranc^ of what is true. As 
in this case we are incited to find the true, so, in the other, 
we are incited to discover, that we may realise, the jusf. 

My own answer to the same question might well .appear 
to be paradoxical, if understood to deny that any one is 
ever influenced by an anxiety to do right, or not to fail in 
this or that particular type of duty, — be it ^candour, 
veracity, or fortitude/ That no such denial is involved in 
it will be evident on reference to the doctrine of prudence 
and conscience, and to the reasons assigned for not placing 
these among the given ‘springs of action,^ but treating 
them as two different modes of* relating these springs of 
action inter se. But I will endeavour to make these reasons 
clearer, without repeating what has already been said. 

By ‘ springs of action ’ (in .the exact sense required for 
theory), I mean an impulse towards any ur^elected fertn of 
activity^ i. e. any which might instinctively arise, though 
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there were no other possible to the same nature, or at all 
events present at the same^time. Under such instigation, 
the nature is propelled forward by a want towards it knows 
not what : the relief of that want imparts a pleasure which, if 
there be memory, adds itself on as an idea to the spring 
of action, and increases its intensity when it recurs. What 
before was a movement of mere need^ now becomes a 
movement of desire ; but, if the scope of the living being 
goes no further, this is all the increment he will receive ; 
and he will be absolutely disposed of by this datum. Give 
him a secontj spring, and the same tale comes over again ; 
and if the two take possession of him on different days, 
his life will simply, be made up of a double set of phe- 
nomena of similar type, though of differing contents. 
Throw {he two springs together upon t^he same point of 
time : they cannot both have him ; and if he be a mere 
animal, surrendered to instincts, the intenser will carry the 
day; but if he have self-conscious reason and will, he will 
not let the case settle itself without comparison of the two 
incentives ; and, if all differences of value are to him 
hedonistic, he will go with the impulse of pleasantest 
promise. Here then steps in a new factor, which gets rid 
of suspense and gives the act its determinate direction ; 
what are we to call this intruder ? Is it a third ‘ spring ? ' 
Does it earn that name by possessing the defining charac- 
teristics of the other two? Not so; for each of them is 
unconditioned by the presence of the other, whereas here 
is something impossible without them both : they have no 
selective function : it has nothing else : they are blind to 
their own resulting experiences : it consists in seeing and 
measuring them. It is, therefore, not a fresh impulse, but 
a preference between two given ones. The more springs 
of action are crowded into the nature, the more numerous 
these instances of choice, sonie^imes correctly made, some- 
times missing their aim : but as they are (by hypothesis) 
all made on tjie same differentiating ground, viz. pleasure, 
we generalise this idea and make a class of them, under 
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the name of pursuit of pleasure or advantage, and set up 
sdf^ovt as an imaginary newcomer upon the list of natural 
springs, though it is nothing but the abstract sum of all 
the ^likings already reckoned in the original springs them- 
selves. Choice made upon these data is prudential: the 
habit of making it without mistake is Prudence : . which 
therefore might exi^t under conditions anterior to thfe exist- 
ence oY moral relations at all; and cannot ^carry in its 
essence the characteristics of a virtue, though as little able 
as any gther neutral element to escape the consecrating 
light of an all-embracing moral atmosphere. 

For this end we must enlarge our intelligent Agent’s 
world. When the two springs of action meet within him, 
he knows them to have a difference other than hedonistic, 
which speaks to Sopiething else than his likings : there is 
a second scale on which they stand, the one higher than 
the other, in a new order of values, defining their relative 
claims- upon his will. If, concentrating himself upon this 
new order, he gives himself to the higher authority and lets 
the other go, he again gets rid of his suspense by the same 
third factor as before, viz. a volition, only dealing this time 
with differences unknown before. Is this volition, then, 
a third ‘spring,’ any more than the former one? Not’ so; 
for it has all the same disqualifications, and, like ite pre- 
decessor, is a choice between two compared springs ; the 
comparison turning, in the two cases, upon different quali- 
ties. In the one case, he wills in a certain way, because it 
is pleasant: in the other, because it is right. But this feel- 
ing of the right, which is expressed in his volition, is as 
yet an unnamed feeling., which he has but does not know. 
As repeated instances occur of conflict similarly sur- 
mounted, the elements and the story of temptation become 
familiar and clear to the self-copsciousness, and the feeling 
of right disengages itself by repetition into pretty distinct 

view as a generalised conception'^ ; which may then become 

• 

^ TWs word is open to objection ; but cannot well 'be mended here, 
without going into intermpting refinements. 
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an object of thought and interest irrespective of concrete 
examples of its presence, and enable us to speak! of moral 
phenomena collectively, and to direct emotions upon them 
as a class. This brings us to the state of mind which we 
calHhe '‘love of rights In its self-application, it is a desire 
for right preference under temptation,^ i. e. to follow the higher 
of two or more solicitations to. the wil^. Let us consider, 
then, in what sense this can be called a separate and in- 
dependent impulse. When 'once I have been furnished 
with this generalisation, I shall go into every particular 
moral trial with the conception in my mind, and with the 
desire that, among the ^competitors about to appeal to my 
will, I may accept the highest. But this forecasting in- 
terpretation of my coming experience, bringing it under a 
general rule, does but reduplicate my, ^nse Of superiority 
in the higher principle, and exhibit it to me as a particular 
instance of an authority of wider scope. If I am now said 
to will in a certain way because it is right,, the phraise has 
a changed meaning ; denoting conformity not simply with 
an unnamed feeling,, but with a named conception of it as v^elL 
But the superiority to which I yield myself is the same as 
before ; and this is no more a new spring of action than 
the 'law of gravitation, when defined, supplies a new force 
adde^ on to that by which the rain falls. If it were a new 
impulse, it could be compared with the old one, and even, 
in virtue of its difference, come into collision with it ; but 
the preference for right is the preference for the superior 
of the competing springs of action in each case, and there- 
fore in this case, and does but designate the same volition 
under another name. Hence I cannot admit either the 
loves of virtuesy — of ‘candour, veracity, fortitude,’ — or the 
virtues themselves, as so many additional impulses over 
and above those from the conflict of which they are formed. 
I do not confess my^ fault in order to be candidy or encounter 
danger in order to be bravCy or resist temptation in order to 
be virtuous, and give a sampie of what virtue is. Unless I 
am a prie. I never think of candour^ or virtue, as pre- 
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dicable, or going to be predicable, of me at all ; but, 
?taving to act^ I simply ta^e the nearest thing that comes 
commended to me in the form of duty. So far as these 
qualities influence my volition, it is not as new impulses, 
but as old habits, predisposing me to repeat a familiar 
mode of choice, and concede to my will the njecjianical 
advantage of its acquired ipomentum. But tbs' fact that 
formecT dispositions tend to self'continuance, and abate the 
pr^cariousness of volitions under surprise, is very inac- 
curately ^expressed by calling these instances of in^ia ‘ in 
well-trained minds’ so many ‘distinct and independent 
impulses For these .reasons \ think it inadmissible, 
after arranging the hierarchy of impulses, and discovering 
their common difference, to treat this as an omittejd term, 
and foist it in among the series. It is true that in the 
tabulated list of springs of action which I have given, a 
few appear which are not primitive, but, like the love of 
this or that virtue, formed by cumulative experience and 
abstraction. They are allowed to be there, however, not 
in virtue of any difference between a general conception 
and a concrete instance ; but because they are composite, 
borrowing elements from a plurality of springs occupying 
different positions on the scale, and therefore having a value 
not identical with that of any member of the list. 

§ 2. Intuitive Moralists do not agree^ as to 

A. Benevolence and Moral SEifSE. — Professor Sidg- 
wick’s next objection to the method which he criticises I 
cannot feel to be a very serious reproach, since it associates 
me with such powerful protectors as Butler, Kant, and 
Hutcheson. He says that we do not agree among our- 
selves : that one of the incentives which I ignore, — Self- 
love, — is invested by Butler with half the authority of 
morals ; and another, ‘ the desire to do right as right,^ by 
Kant with the whole of it: while Hutcheson will not 
accept Kant’s principle unless he may install benevolence 
^ Methods of Ethics, IIL chi^ xii. & a, 566. 
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into equal partnership with it. These differences, even 
when placed in the strongest light, do not appear greater 
than are found in the writings of eminent Utilitarians, or 
than must be expected in all early attempts at exact 
psychological analysis ; and, when traced back, behind the 
phrases which emphasise them, to their position and mean- 
ing in the author’s mind, they seem tp be by no means 
hopelessly irreconcilable. One common feature strikes us 
It a glance ; viz. that with all these writers an intuitfve 
ipprehension of duty stands on the highest level of au- 
thority, — under the name of ‘ conscience ’ with Butler, of 
' pure regard for the mpral law ’ with Kant, and of ‘ the 
moral sense’ with Hutcheson. All these phrases do but 
sum up^ in generalised terms, the pervading consciousness of 
higher authority which I have described ^ running through 
the whole scale of impulses, and as constituting the con- 
science as soon as its component experiences are collected. 
In each instance of rejected tenfptation, the ground of the 
volition is nothing else than this consciousness of impera- 
tive authority in the incentive; and the Kantian condition 
is fulfilled in our experiences, taken one by one, though it 
may be 4ong before we know by name the feeling we obey, 
ind can formulate our way of choice as a verbal rule. The 
sameeemark applies to Hutcheson’s ‘moral sense;’, what 
:he ‘moral sense’ feels, or what we feel qud morale is the 
element of binding superiority distinguishing impulse from 
impulse throu^out. ♦ And when he co-ordinates benevolence 
^th the moral sense, he takes benevolence, not in the 
jense of the bare soci^ affection, as it might exist in an 

X iral world, but as devotion to the total good of others 
g a common moral life with ourselves ; and then the 
meaning, of his dual or rather alternative headship is simply 
his : that the same work may :*be wrought out eillier by 
love or by duty^ and Jhat whatTs Hght for each of us will be 
found to make up the good of all^ To this I have nothing 
in principle to object. As no one could contribute more 
to the wdi-being pf others than he who should never fall 
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short in any virtue, it would not matter to a perfectly clear 
thinker at which end he began to reason out his perfect 
type of life, — whether from the standard of personal con- 
science to benevolence towards others ; or, vice vers A, from 
benevolence towards others to personal duty : the product 
either way would be the same. It is not so much the 
essence as the form of this doctrine that is unsatisfactory. 
If it assumes benevolence to be obligatory^ and reasons 
frcTm it as such, till it covers the whole ground of con- 
scientioi^s life, it provides for the obligation of duty twice 
over, viz. once in the shape of benevolence, and again in 
the shape of ‘the moral sen^e.’ ^If it does not assume 
this, but takes benevolence simply as altruistic a^ection^ no 
reasoning from it can ever pick up the idea *^0/ duty by the 
Way, and if the same things are reached which lie within 
the area of the moral sense, their meaning will not be 
there, for their obligation is not provided for at all. Nor 
can I believe that, in a World not consisting of ‘angelic 
doctors,’ the altruistic affection could be substituted for the 
sense of duty distributed through the hierarchy of impulses, 
with any chance of practically producing the same result. 
There are numerous inconspicuous particulars of personal 
feeling and habit, by no means insignificant as elements of 
character, which are so private and apparently abg^rbed 
into the air of solitude, as to be overtaken, if at all, only 
by the most remote and subtle inferences from social be- 
nevolence. Nor could any progress tow^ard^uch inference 
be made without stepping at once from the moral canon to 
the rational, and working along the lines of utility. This is 
a legitimate process, if kept within limits, and employed tp 
determine the best objective application of springs of adlm 
intuitively approved ; and if there be many of these springs 
of given worth, the appendix of applied ethics will not be 
of long range for each, or of unmanageable scope for aUi 
But if one alone is t^en as the germ which is to yield 
the whole universe of applied ethics^ the moral canpi\ is 
almost idle, and the rational is overworked ; and hence, as 
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Professor Sidgwick remarks, the difference is not very great 
between Hutcheson and the modern Utilitarians \ 

c 

B. Self-Love. — -The divergent estimates of Self-love 
among intuitive moralists are less easily resolved ; and I 
cannot plead unconditionally for either Kant’s position or 
Butler’s, much less for both. Still, the interval between 
them is greatly reduced, when we clq^ely observe what 
exactly it is that each denotes by the word ^self-love:' for 
it is by no means one and ’the same quality that by K^nt 
is opposed to the moral sense and by Butler co-cydinated 
with it. Under this name the former has in view the mere 
desire of happiness whicb belongs to us as sentient beings, 
and would exist and operate if our constitution went no 
further than tfiis. Its end, therefore, is one which could 
be gained in the total absence of a rtioral nature, and 
Cannot be the object of that nature. Thus understood, 
the opposition in Which Kant places Self-love and Con- 
science is essentially just, and does but mark the contrast 
which I tried to bring out in the analysis of Prudence. 
The Self on the other hand, which Butler supposes to be 
loved, is the total human beings not only with a conscience 
added to his sentient capabilities, but with knowledge of 
its place, its rights, its meaning in his nature, and, further, 
with the whole tissue of his relations towards his fellows 
complete around him, and under the known Divine moral 
government of the world. He also assumes the Love 
which is direcftd upon this complete being to be so ‘cool,’ 
^ deliberate,^ and wise, as -to embrace in its view all the 
elements of his welfare^ including every eligible quality of 
character, and all harmonious relations with men and God. 
Against siuh self-love, supposing it to ^exist and operate 
successfully as an impulse, it may well be difficult to name 
a motive which coilld require us w act. As it includes 
the whole moral ^ture, it becomes contractor fot all its 
work, and gives security foi every ^duty ; and conscience 
can ask no more. Unfoynately, it labours under one 
^ Methods of xii | a, p. 367. 
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irremovable disability : that the greater part of the excel- 
lence for which it make^ itself answerable is in its very 
essence disinteresttd^ and is reached only in self-forge^lness. 
Andt self-love cannot undertake to win it, without resol vif^ 
on an impossible sqicjjde. The real Self-love with which 
we have .to do differs from both these hypothetical con- 
ceptions I aod this ^ difference accounts for the admfssidn, 
by general consent, of Prudence to a humble place among 
the* duties, if nSt among the virtues. It recognises the 
fact that we are not merely sentient, to do as we likh ; but 
that certain additional elements of happiness or misery 
have been imported into life by the presence of a moral 
order of feelings, both in ourselves and in others 3 and that 
hence two consequences follow: (i) that Prudence must 
not leave out of account this fresh factor of well-being, but 
must economise it with the rest; and (z) that, inversely, 
the moral judgment claiming, by its very nature, jurisdic- 
tion over all the voluntary life, covers Prudence itself with 
its authority, forbids us to trifle with our own happiness, 
and turns the administration of it into a duty. Thus, in- 
stead of inflating Prudence till it fills and supersedes the 
sphere of Conscience, we cancel its independence and 
adopt it into the service of Conscience. As soon as we 
look behind the words, we find that the alleged diversity of 
estimate resolves itself into a diversity of meanings. 

C. Imperative Claims of Justice, — But it is not only 
with regard to moral motives and self-love fhat divergent 
judgments are formed : they are equally conspicuous, it is 
said, all through the list of incentives : except that, by 
general admission, the appetites stand below the affections 
and intellectual desires ; and the self-preserving impulses 
below the disinterested. It is obvious to remark that these 
‘ exceptions ’ themselv# stretch over so large a part of om* 
scale, as to supply at lea«t the outlines of its rule; they 
touch its terms at leading points from end to end, and 
leave little r?|nge for doubt bej^ond the sub-classes which 
they contain. The instances adduced to enforce the 

VOL. II. u 
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objection admit of a construction under which it completely 
disappears. They belong, if I mistake hot, to" two classes ; 
(i) that in which a spring of action seems to modify its 
relative worth with outward circumstances : ( 2 ) that in which 
its place is apparently changed by its special intensity^ As 
an example of the first, take the natural resentment at 
wrong, even when brought into the for^ of love of justice, 
or desire to treat men according to their deserts. The 
maxim ‘Fiat jusiitia, ruat ifcelum^' attests the almost supreme 
place assigned to this motive by the general sentiment. 
Yet, no sooner do the social conditions become dangerously 
exceptional, as in times of conspiracy and successful crime, 
than the best administrators unhesitatingly offer not only 
immunity to a confessing criminal, but a huge bribe to 
break his oath of secrecy and betray hi6 accomplices. No 
treatment can be more at variance with his deserts. A 
motive principle which can thus be deposed by circum- 
stances is not judge but judged : the estimate of it changes 
from person to person, and from time to time ; and as it is 
public utility that shifts the value assigned to it, that is 
certainly the criterion on which it depends. I answer, that 
thqre is here no change whatever in the estimate of the 
principle of justice ; but merely a sacrifice of its applica- 
tion^to one person in order to secure its application to 
several, instead of acquiescing in its frustration for all. In 
offering the reward f#jQueen’s evidence, it is always 
assumed that the promise to participate in the crime and 
keep it secret is itself a criminal act, and not binding \ so 
that the wages are tendered, not for a new iniquity, but 
for retreat from an old one ; and the departure from justice 
is limited to' the grant of impunity ; a grant reluctantly 
made, with no other desire than to gain the best terms 
possible for the total justice of the case. The spring of 
action is therefore still in its dominant place, and is not 
really dislodged by out>^|4 circumstances. And, even if 
it were pronounced' ex^plient to remit punishment alto- 
gether for a particular that so-called ^expediency’ 
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would consist in some bettet sectirity obtainable by the 
momentary sacrifice for tl^e permanent preservation of just 
conduct in the society ; so th^t, in any case, the modifica- 
tion is only from smaller justice to larger. 

D. Relative Claims of Intellectual Desires and 
Personal Affections. — The difference of opifiion^ how- 
ever, which is mgst in Professor Sidgwick’s mind, — viz. 
between the relative claims of the intellectual desires and 
th^ personal affections, — comes under the second head ; 
for it is .only where the ideal tendencies have more than 
the average intensity that they ever dispute the palm of 
superiority^ with the enthusiasma^ of human love. But 
wherever this exceptional intensity of Wonder and Ad- 
miration really does exist, it^undoubtedly starts the ques- 
tion, whether it invests these intellectual impulses with 
relative rights not assigned to them upon the scale. Where 
there is a drift of genius, overwhelmingly strong, towards 
ideal creation or the search for scientific truth, it is often 
accepted as an excuse for some carelessness of the claims 
of the parental and social affections, which nevertheless 
stand higher in authority. Is this plea \o be recognised 
by the moralist ? and, if it is, must it be extended to every 
impulse that can assert the same title? In that case, the 
whole doctrine collapses, and worth can no longer hdld up 
its head against strength, but fairly falls into its arms. Or, 
is it only in extreme cases, of great intellectual gifts, that 
the rule of relative obligation is relaxed, and the negligent 
private life becomes venial, in consideration of the public 
gain from rare additions to the treasures of art and know- 
ledge ? In that case, we are referred to utility to find the 
point where, with the smallest sacrifice of private claim, the 
public advantage will be at its greatest \ and the inward 
scale is deserted for the outwardi To this I answer: If 
you admit the plea of special intensity so far 07 ily as the 
public good requires^ you stipulate that the genius of the in- 
dividual shall be held in trust for the general advantage, 
and shall not follow its own impulses beyond that line. In 

u 2 
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doing BO, you do but acknowledge the superior obligation 
social affection^ which is precisely what is asserted in our 
scale. This affection, therefore, instead of being set aside 
by the ideal incentive, is added to that impulse when in- 
tense, with the effect of lifting it into' a higher position. 
Accordingly, the actual feeling of all the greatest workers 
in the pursuit of knowledge and the creations of art has 
more or less distinctly been ^ one of self-identification with 
the ^ell-being of men, and dedication to a sacred trust 
their behalf. Thus, tl^ese typical cases of seeming diver-'* 
gence from the intuitive series of ranks, are entirely brought 
back into the line, not' without fresh confirmation of its 
truth. 

Even within the compass pf Love itself Professor Sidg- 
wick finds two elements which, in the hands of the intuitive 
moralist, are €ure, he thinks, to quarrel for precedence. On 
the one hand, there is the desire of good to the object of 
^love : on the other, the desire for intimate communion with 
him ; which of these holds the higher rank in the 
benevi^^^r affections may be reasonably doubted ; the 
former appearing*to be the most purely disinterested; the 
latter, the only element lofty enough to survive in the love 
of God, the supreme of all affections. This difficulty arises 
entirMy from treating the confused word Love as the name 
of a single affection, as interchangeable with benevo- 
lence. We speak certainly of the ‘love of man' and of the 
‘ love of Go4 ; ’ but on that account to search in the latter 
for some test of the elements of the former is no more 
reasonable than to look for it in the love of money, of 
power, of knowledge; the fact being, that it is only in the 
benevolent affections that the two elements in question are 
found combined. Nor does it follow, from the presence in 
human piety of a desire of union, that this must be the 
superior element in human; love ; for it may not be, and 
assuredly is not, the superiOT element in the religious feel- 
ing ; in itself, and apart from the decisive question ‘union 
with what V it has no moral quality whatsoever; it may 
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belong to the confidant of a favourite Daemon, or the 
worshipper of infinite Holiness. Many a time has there 
prevailed, in particular crises of religious experience, a 
bighiy-wrought ind passionate love of God, in which this 
clinging tendency' of emotion has been attended with 
deplorable degradation of character ' : it sinks ot lifts the 
worshipper entirely according to the conception which he 
has of^ the object of his trust. In order to keep clear of the 
ilRisory subsumption of dev'otion towards God under the 
benevolent affections^ I have distinguished them by different 
names; intending, by the use of the word '‘Reverence^ to 
lay stress on that subduing sense^f Moral perfection which 
is implied in neither of the two elements discriminated in 
human love. When we look below the film of hazy 
language into ra^l differences of thought which it hides 
or blurs, the alleged discrepancy appears to me entirely to 
vanish. 

E. Love of Fame and Love of Power. — The last in- 
stance of divergent estimate among intuitive moralists 
Professor Sidgwick finds in their treatment of JJ^^ Love of 
Fame and the Love of Power. Again, I see no Evidence 
that the discrepancy is more than apparent. For I find 
the same phrase employed to cover different things, on 
which it is quite natural and right that different judgments 
should be passed. When ‘some^- as Professor Sidgwick 
tells us, ‘ think it degrading to depend for one’s happiness 
on the breath of popular favour,’ they certainly have in view 
what we have named, and have estimated, as the love of 
Praise. The poet, on the other hand, who eulogises ‘the 
spur which the clear spirit doth raise,’ is thinking of what 
is more strictly called the love of Fame ; and the differing 

^ There is a painful illustration of this danger in an edition of the 
Hymns of the IJnited Brethren (Moravian ) ; the second, I believe, out of 
three which have appeared in this country. I refrain from more par- 
ticular reference, out of respect for the permanent feeling of the Brother- 
hood. Their leaders became aahajned of the too amorous tone that 
pervaded the tohime, and withdrew it in favour of a collection breathing 
a far purer and higher devotion* 
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estimates are but the shadows of the different meanings. 
He who ranks the love of Fame ‘^mong the most elevated 
impulses a/^er the moral sentvnents' does but express in 
other words what I intended in saying, that the love of 
Fame can never be more than second-best, but always occupies 
the place of a higher impulse which ought to do the work 
instead. As for the love of Power^ it true, as Professor 
Sidgwick says, that it produces effects ‘ of nearly all degrees 
of goodness and badness : but that ‘ we are inclined *to 
praise or blame it accordingly,’ I cannot for a moment 
admit, if by praise and blame be meant moral approval and 
condemnation, and not mere pleasure and displeasure at 
what we like and dislike. Regarded as a feature of the 
individual character, it is invariably recognised as guilty, 
when it is known to do what a higher i&pulse, — e.g. love 
of social welfare, — forbids to be done ; as innocervt, when it 
does what the higher impulse, if it had ascendency, would 
insist on being done ; as laudable, when it rescues the life 
from the thraldom of appetite and passion, and quickens 
the energy of thought, affection, and will. But no amount 
of ‘good effects’ purchased by it for the world can ever 
elicit towards it, as it seems to me, the faintest movement 
of moral homage ; or ej[^j)revent a certain sigh of humilia- 
tion »t the dispropoi^l® between the largeness of the 
product and the unhfer* nature of its ftpring. I cannot 
but think that Professor Sidgwick has confounded together 
the possible value of a spring of action for society, and its 
moral worth in the individual character. 


§ 3- Difficulty of Reading our Motives. 

A difficulty still remains to be considered, which certainly * 
must be fatal to our whole doctrine, if it cannot be relieved. 

Is it f)ossible to read our own motives with an accuracy suffi- 
cient for tlieir estimate? Strucl? with the fact that Hobbes 
resolves the benevolent impulse into the love of power^ and 
that Dugald Stewart detects the same insidious incentive in 
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the love of knowledge, of property, and of liberty, Professor 
SidgT^ick shrinks with a l^ind of despair from the puzzling 
complexity of our motives, and suggests that we are not 
competent to decipher them \ I cannot but think that he 
puts the difficulty, whatever it be, in the wrong place^ 
From the different accounts of this or that motive given by 
different philosophers we are entitled to infer, that it is not 
easy to compare its exemplifications in separate persons tj 
bift not, that each person is in the dark about it in his own 
case. If is difficult enough to make language available for 
the exact comparison, by several observers, of even percept 
tions through the senses, where th^ presence of aij external 
object secures at least a concurrent direction of attention 
and that difficulty is enormously increased where the 
phenomena compared are wholly internal, and identities 
and differences can be indicated only by words, whose in- 
determinate comprehension cannot be fixed but by others 
that are also indeterminate, and so on to an indefinite 
distance. On matters of purely psychological experience, 
to reach general propositions which will e||ua% content 
a multitude of thinkers requires a precision of analysis, and 
a tact in the manipulation of language, by no means 
common even in the philosophic scjiiools. But it does not 
follow from this that accurate ledge is unattainable ; 

and it is within this sphere, in th^^consciousness of relations 
between one state and another of the same mind, that 'the 
hierarchy of motive-springs constructs itself. It is very true 
that, in order to serve more than a private purpose, in 
order to have any scientific value^ it is indispensable to raise 
this result of self-knowledge from an individual to a general 
fact. But no one probably who has sufficient faith in 
psychology to accept such report on the attestation of 
personal self-knowledge, will despair of bringing its descrip- 
tive language to an exactitude sufficient for gathering up the 
laws of comparative experi^ce. 

That a psychologist of the ffrst rank should have so timid 
1 Methods of Ethics, III. chap, xii* § 3, f p. 369, 370* 
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a faith in the method of which he is a master, as to dwell 
distrustfully on the ‘ obscurity of introspective analysis,' and 
deem it impossible to tell the value of a mixed motive, is 
certainly discouraging. What am I to do, he asks, if I am 
driven in one direction by a chain-shot of high and low 
motives, and in the opposite by a single impulse of inter- 
mediate worth? e. g. to punish my injurer by love of justice 
plus vindictiveness, and to spare him by compassion. It has 
been agreed on both sides to treat vindictiveness, as not only 
relatively but absolutely bad, and to place it, as purely 
malevolent, altogether outside the admissible parts of the 
graduated scale. The active presence of such a feeling im- 
plies much more, I should say, than the mere lowering of a 
coexisting superior impulse \ it so conflicts with it, that any 
blending of the two in a common function is no less impos- 
sible, than the co-operation of aliment that feeds the life and 
poison that destroys it. Were I conscious of vindictive 
desire, I should know my love of justice to be vitiated and 
turned into pretence, and be well aware that the only approv- 
able incentive pleading with me was my compassion. If the 
lower factor of the compound motive, as well as the higher, 
lies within the scale, they will together constitute an inter- 
mediate incentive ; the moral quality of which it would 
indeed be difficult to know; if for that purpose it were 
requisite to give the atomic weights of each, and their com- 
bining proportions, with the new properties emerging at 
each stage. But in psychological states there are no 
quantitative parts and wholes ; and the language and 
analogies of mechanical aggregation or chemical composition 
are altogether misleading, if pressed upon what we call the 
analysis of thought. Changes of feeling are not got, and 
are not estimated, by addition and subtraction, and do not 
constitute multiples and quotients; so that to show how 
difficult would be the problem they present, if they had to 
be worked as sums in arithmetic, affords no proctf that we 
cannot solve them. HoweVer paradoxiciil the confession 
may seem, I must olm th^ I find what is called a com- 
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pound spring of action -quite as easy to estimate as the 
simplest : it carries with jt implicitly a report of its relative 
moral rank to the consciousness j and it is not till I begin 
to lay it out explicitly, and reckon it up by particles, that 
doubts and puzzles about it crowd upon me, with the 
imminent risk of turning my self-knowledge into self-delu- 
sion. Such bettet knowledge of a reputed whole than of its 
reckoned parts is by no means strange to our experience in 
other fields. I may have, e. g. a feeling, practically in- 
fallible, ^of the duration of an hour, or of five or six hours, 
so that its lapse shall not escape me even in sleep, and I' 
can be sure of punctuality without a watch ; yat so far is 
this from depending on my counting the component 
minutes or quarter hours, that were I to try such calcula- 
tive method, I should be certain to go wrong. The hour is 
just as much a unitary object of knowledge, as any shorter 
time, although-it is true that it would not have elapsed, unless 
also sixty minutes had elapsed ; and similarly each impulse 
is strictly one appreciable state of consciousness, although it 
may happen only to a mind that has passed through certain 
nameable prior conditions. Without, therefore, ‘ estimating 
the relative proportions ^ of the so-called components^ of a 
motive, we intuitively decide exactly as if we could ; or, 
exactly as if nothing were present but incentives# of the 
simple type. The absence of one of them from our graduated 
list makes no difference ; for that list is not the prior con- 
dition, but only the posterior record, of our moral 
psychology ; the history flows bn in its own way without 
looking at our programs ; and our best knowledge can do 
no more than follow with lame steps, and lay out its natural 
wholes into the nearest artificial equivalents that can enable 
us to speak together of their quality. ^ All the difficulties 
charged upon the composition of motives appear to me a 
mere nightmare of unreal psychology. Practically, everyone 
knows at first-hand his own incentive, and, unless he has 
learned the tricks of a cheat, need be at no Ibss about its 
relative worth. 
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§ 4. The Rule reducible to that of ^ Rational Btn^olencel, 

In a passage which long perplexed mcj and which perhaps 
I still fail to understand, Professor Sidgwick seenn^S to draw 
a sin^lar conclusion from our rule that, in ever)^ conflict of 
impulses, the highest has the rightful claim upon 
If so (he seems in effect to say), you practically give 
your doctrine and come over to our side; fot the lji|||^t 
motive is the Utilitarian’s pursuit of universal happihe^fyVr» 
what is the same thing, ‘Rational Benevolence,’ ot,'!^‘yQU 
take it more distributively, the several virtues whiqh' secure 
that happiness ; and if tj^at is what we are to go by, the 
inferior motives are thrust out of the game, unless they can 
hang on to the skirts of this superior and pass as it«* 
servitors : in the presence of all the virtues and universal 
good they can have nothing to say for themselves, if they 
cannot show that they have an instrumental place in the 
attainment of these ends. Their vindication, therefore, lies 
in their relation, not to each other, but to one principle set 
up as supreme. Since to this principle the appeal has to be 
carried, the pleadings may as well be opened in its court at 
once. Do I, in this version, rightly apprehend the purport 
of th*e following sentences ? — 

‘ If it be said that the highest motive present, however 
feeble compared with others, should always prevail, and that 
we need only attend to that : then this mode of determining 
right conduct seems practically to pass over and resolve 
itself into some other m^hod. ■ For if several virtuous 
impulses, prompting to realise particular rules or qualities 
of conduct, are admitted as distinct and independent, 
these will naturally occupy the highest rank ; and if not, 
then Rational Benevolence, or some similar principle, within 
the range of which all actions may be comprehended. And 
thus, when a conflict occurs beWeen motives inferior to 
these, the inferior will naturally carry up the case, so to say, 
into the cowt the higher Motive ; so that the practical 
issue will, after all, depend upon the determination of the 
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object of the higher motive, whether it be conformity to 
moral ^les or universal Ijappiness and the means to this. 
And, in fact, such a reference seems continually to occur 
in OUST psychical experience : our lower impulses, bodily 
appetites*, &c. when they conflict with some higher principle, 
cc)nUri\ia'fly impel us to justify them by considerations of 
tl^ir tendency to promote individual or general good. ^And 
thua-.ourK^^tihiate of the value of all motives below the 
highlSst turns out to have little practical application, as the 
final ‘de^ion as to the rightness of conduct will depend, 
after aH^ Upon some quite different consideration^.’ 

^ The r^soning of this passage, it I do not misconstrue it, 
addresses itself to some doctrine wholly unlike any winch 
I can undertake to defend. It assumes that in the scale of 
springs of action ^ill be found a special class distinguished 
from the rest by being ^ virtuous motives^ possibly all fused 
into one in the shape of ‘Rational Benevolence,^ or desire 
for ‘universal happiness.’ I have already said enough in 
correction of this misapprehension. It is also assumed, 
that there can never be a conflict of incentives without one 
of these ‘virtuous motives’ (i. e. love of this, that, or all 
virtues) being present, so that not only is one inferior 
motive higher than another, but both are eclipsed by a 
superlative third, and dispensed from further attendance. 
With the removal of the class of ‘virtuous motives,’ this 
assumption also disappears ; there is no absolute and con- 
stant ‘highest,’ appearing over the heads of all conflicting 
incentives ; but the ‘ highest ’ which claims us is simply the 
relatively superior of the contending two, and the duty, the 
moral quality, the call to virtue, consist simply in that felt 
superiority; so that our rule, ‘Go with the highest,’ is just 
as applicable to the humbler as to the loftier steps of the 
scale, and involves no leap up to the summit before it can 
be obeyed. It is in vain to urge upon us that from the 
authority of our hierarchy we are necessarily driven to an 
infallible Head. * 

^ Methqda of Ethics, III. chap, xiu \ 3, pp. 370, 371. 
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The same misuse of the word ‘ highest ’ in an absolute 
sense, instead of relatively to the^ other incitements in each 
act of choice, leads to Professor Sidgwick^s final argument ; 
viz. that it is against common sense to affirm that the higher 
motive ought always to prevail over the lower ; inasmuch 
as this would require us to banish ‘all natural impulse in 
favour of reason/ and fetch in the supreme spring of action 
to work the most insignificant problems : in other 'worcis, 
never to descend from the top of the scale. This objection 
has already been under consideration ; and I have^ nothing 
to add to the reasons before assigned for treating the natural 
impulses as the data of qur moral problem, and not (except 
within certain narrow specified limits) turning them out 
among the qucEsita; i. e. for not meddling with the relative 
quantity of our motives, if only their piality receives its due. 
As I do not admit ‘ Reason ’ to be a spring of action at all, 
it Would indeed be strange in me to ‘ suppress the natural 
impulses in its favour the only effect would be to stop the 
clock altogether. 

Throughout his criticism Professor Sidgwick has lost 
sight of the place which I expressly reserve for his utili- 
tarian canon of consequences^ and has argued as if I proposed 
to work out a code of morals from intuitive data. He does 
not notice the fact that I only give priority to the canon of 
obligation proper^ and contend that consequences to the 
general happiness can carry no obligation, unless the altmistic 
affections are in their nature invested with authority over 
impulses that conflict with them; so that we must go to the 
Seale of impulses before we proceed to the reckoning of 
consequences. In reading so bare an outline of doctrine 
as the Essay presents on which he is commenting, this 
feature might perhaps easily escape attention. Yet the 
definition of right and wrong with which his quotation 
closes is immediately followed by these qualifying words ; 
‘ this [definition], however, though of very wide application, 
will not serve for the solutioh of every problem. There are 
cases in which one and the same principle has the choice of 
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several possible actions; and among these the election 
must be made by the balance of pleasurable and painful 
effects. There is no question of duty which will not find 
its place under one or other of these two rules, of which 
the first might be called the canon of principles, and the 
other the canon of consequences ; tfie former being the true 
ethical criterion, (determining the morality of an act ; the 
latter, "the rational criterion, determining its wisdomh’ 

^ Essays, Philosophical and Theological, Vol. 11. p. ao, 
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HETERO-PSYCHOLQG'ICAL THEORIES. 

In the account which has been given of the psychological 
basis of Ethics, nothing more has been attempted than an 
accurate description of the facts of our moral consciousness, 
and of the beliefs which implicitly contain. A meaning 
has been given for the leading terms which enter into our 
current language of character, — merit and demerit, praise 
and blame, temptation, compunction, duty and virtue, 
obligation and authority, right and wrong ; and the con- 
ceptions thus laid out have bfiought us (so far as I am 
aware) across no incoherence among themselves, or incon- 
sistency with necessary beliefs belonging to other depart- 
ments of human thought. The general result therefore is, 
that the contents and implications of the moral sentiments 
stand iast for us as sound, and no less worthy of trust ttian 
any other organism of ideas that is found elsewhere wUbin 
the total sphere of our knowledge. We end, as we 
by believing what tfiey tell us. 

So simple a result does not, however, .always satisfy the 
ingenuity of psychologists.*^ It leaves us with an order of 
thinking and a^roup of convictions distinct from any that 
can be got out of the physical and physiological sciences, 
or from the principles of the fine arts ; and philosophers do 
not like to be encumbered, in their survey of the world, 
with bundles of first tru^s as numerous as the elements of 
a lady’s luggage : they cannot move freely till their outfit 
will all go into a Gladstone 5ag. So they try to find some 
one of their packages of thought capacious or elastic enough 
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to hold all that cannot be proved superfluous; and as, in 
any case, room enough must be left for the senses, which 
are solid affairs, it is usually the moral sentiments that are 
apt to get squeezed, and to come out at the end hardly 
recognisable. Some of these contrivances for reducing 
the manifold furnishing of our nature to a jingle all- 
embracing type, i. e. for ^vdoping the phenomena which are 
then to be devdoptd, it is incumbent upon us to examine ; 
for they undoubtedly alter the aspect, if they do not 
endanger the existence, of the authority under which we 
seem to live. This indeed it was customary for the older 
empirical analysts to deny*. But jn the present day it is no 
longer possible to treat this question, of the genesis of the 
ethical experiences, as morally indifferent : the anxiety which 
has widely spread, since the principle of evolution came to 
be applied to morals, sufficiently attests the prevalent belief 
that the reverent estimate of them rests, not upon their 
useful issues only, but also upon their sacred source. If 
moral obligation turns out, on cross-questioning, to be Seif- 
seeking, or Ftar of man, or Assent to truth, presenting itself 
under an atias, it cannot be denied that the detection of 
this fact shows it to be, or to contain, an illusion; inasmuch 
as to our consciousness it presents itself under qmte a 
different character from this, and, in virtue of^uch difference, 
influences us quite otherwise. The exposure of an habitual 
hJfflicination may not, it is true, prevent its recurrence ; but 
if, in recurring, it brings with it its owrf refutation, we shall 
no longer go with it as our guide, but bear It as our malady. 
It is therefore absurd to pretend that no practical interest 
is affected by the idea we may form of the genesis of the 
moral sentiments. 

^ See, e. g. James Mill's Fragment on Mackintosh, pp. 51, 53. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UTILITARIAN HEDONISM. 

The theory upon this subject which in this country has 
played, and still plays, the leading part against every doc- 
trine of intuitive morals is that which, started by Hobbes, 
and descending with vari<fus enrichments and some quali- 
fications through Hartley, Bentham, the two Mills, and 
Austin, reappears in Bain, and in its ethical aspect is 
popularly known as Utilitarianism : while, in its psycho- 
logidd, it is generally (though not necessarily) identified 
in the i^chools yith Hedonism, In reviewing this scheme of 
doctrine, I shall not select any single writer as its exclusive 
representative, but avail myself of sugh statements, where- 
ever found, as ihay serve to bring oUt the important 
features Qi the 'doctrine most distinctly ; and shall hope 
to dp so, without making any author responsible for 
positions which, though laid down by another, he would 
not himself accept. 

i. PSYCHOLOGICALLY . CONSIDERED. 

The common featfrre of this ethical scho61 under all 
varieties is the conception oL morality or virtue as a means 
to an ulterior end, therefore as subordinate in worth to 
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something which it purchases. The ‘ Utility ’ in which its 
value consists is of course relative to this prize: useful,^/- 
what Is it for truth ? or for order ? or for life f or for 
som^hing undefined under the name ^ood ? or, finally, 
for happiness^ in the^nse of pleasure 1 As the mare word 
UHlity makes no selection among these, I have said that it 
is not pledged to one of them, in particular. But, in point 
of fact, the last is the only one which finds favour with the 
great masters of the school, and which it is needful 4br us 
to notice- The assertion that pleasure is the supreme end 
of human as of all sentient life, which traces to itself the 
p^hway of all rules, and determkies the direction of all 
effort, is the postulate on which their whole, reasoning 
proceeds, and on the soundness of which depends its 
security from collapse. A few brief quotations will suffice 
to substantiate this statement. 

§ T. Expositions by Hobbes^ Heb)etius^ Bentham, MilL 

‘Nature,’ says Bentham', ‘ has placed mankind under the 
gcTvernance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we ought to ^ 0 , 
as well as to determine what we shall do. On the one 
hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other the 
chain of ca^se and effect, are fastened to their throne. 
They govern us in all we do, in -all we say, in all we think ; 
every efert we can make to throw off our subjection, will 
serve but to demonstrate and confirm it. In words a man 
may pretend to abjure thei^ empire; but in reality he will 
remain subject to it all the while. The principle of utility 
recognises this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation 
of that system, the object of which is to rear the fabric 
of felicity by the hands of reason and of law,’ 

The unflinching way in which Bentham carried out this 
fundamental principle may be seen by a few extracts 
fkpm subsequent sections of the 5 ame work, and from his 
^ Prindplefl of Morals and Legislation ; opening paiagraph 

VOL, li. X 
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Deontology ^ — a treatise less authentic indeed, and possibly 
tinctured by the rhetorical manner of its Editor, Sir J. Bow- 
ring, yet probably exhibiting not unfairly the outpourings of 
the pl^osopheris unguarded hours. ‘ In the moral field the 
end is happiness. The subjects on which prudence is to 
be exercised are ourselves, and all besides ; ourselves as 
instruments, and all besides as instrumental to our own 
felicity. To obtain the greatest portion of happiness for 
himself is the object of every rational being. Every man is 
nearer to himself than he can be to any other man ; and 
no other man can weigh for him his pains and pleasures. 
Himself must necessarfly be his own first concern. His 
interest must, to himself, be the primary interest Accord- 
ingly, Bentham cautions us against expecting any disin- 
terested action from others ; ‘ Dream not that men will 
move their little finger to serve you, unless their advantage 
in so doing be obvious to them. Men never did so, and 
never will, while human nature is made of its present 
materials. But they will desire to serve you, when by so 
doing they can serve themselves ; and the occasions on 
which they can serve themselves by serving you are multi- 
tudinous 

The great hindrance to the recognition of the supremacy 
of pleasure and pain Bentham finds in the phrases which 
the moralist has invented for the expression of his imperious 
and tyrannical ideas : ‘ His tone is the tone of the pedagogue 
or the magistrate ; he is strong and wise, and knowing and 
virtuous: his readers aie weak and foolish, and ignorant 
and vicious: his voice is the^oice of powers and it is 
from the superiority of feis wisdom that his power is de- 
rived/ 'The talisman* of arrogancy, indolence, and ignor- 
ance, is to be found in a single word, an authoritative 
impostor, which in these pages its' will be frequently neces- 
sary to unveil. It is tht word ought “ ought, or “ ought 
not,” as circuifastances ma| be. In deciding “You ought 
to do — you ought not to do not every question 

1 D^tolofey. I pp. I7» ^ ^ Ihid. IL p, 13^ 
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a morals set at rest ? If the use of the. word be admissible at 
ill, it ought ” to be banished from the vocabulary of morals 

Similarly he attacks other essential words of the same 
i^ocabufefy: e. g. ‘Men have written great books wherein, 
from beginning to end, they are employed in this 

ind nothing else, — “ It is as I say, because I say it ts 
What these books have to depend on for their efficacy, and 
for their being thought to hate proved anything is, the 
stock of self-sufficiency in the writer, and of implicit 
deference. in the r«sader ; by the help of a proper dose of 
(vhich, one thing may be ihade to go down as well as 
mother. Out of this assumption authority has grown 
the word Obligation^ from the Latin verb obligOy to bind, — 
while such a cloud of misty obscurity has gathered round 
the term, that whole volumes have been written to disperse 
it.’ ^ It is, in fact, very idle to talk about duties : the word 
itself has in it something disagreeable and repulsive ; and 
talk about it as we may, the word will not become a rule 
Df conduct. A man, a moralist, gets into an elbow chair, 
md pours forth pompous dogmatisms about duty and duties. 
Why is he not listened to ? because every man is thinking 
ibout interests. It is a part of his very nature to think 
ibout interests ; and with these the welkjudging moralist 
will find it for his interest to begin. Let him say wH&t he 
pleases, — to interest, duty must and will be made sub- 
servient It is singular that a philosopher who finds the 
English word ‘ duty ' so disagreeable should select for ^his 
own treatise on the subject a t^e including its Greek 
equivalent. He cannot help, however, now and then 
making up his quarrel with these ^erms ; as when he says, 
^Take away pl^ur^ and pain, not only happiness, bpt 
justice, and duty, and obligation, and virtue, all of which 
have been so elaborately held up to view as independent of 
thero^ are so many empty Sounds 
James Mill says : ‘A man acta for the sak^ of something 

* Deontology, L pp* 32. “ Ibid- L pp.9, 10. 

1 * Springs of Action, L S 15* ^ 
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agreeable to him, e^ber proximately or remoti^. Bat 
agreeable to, and plef^SaJlt to, — agreeableness and ' pleasant- 
ness, — are only differ^t names for the same thing : the 
pleasantness of a thing is the pleasure it gives. So that 
pleasure, in a general way, or speaking generically, ie. in a 
way to include all the species of pleasures, %nd also the 
abatement of pains;' is the end of action. A motive is that 
which moves to action. But th^t which moves to action is 
the end of the action, that which ‘is sought by it : that for 
the sake of which it is performed. Now that, generically 
speaking, is the pleasure of th^ agent 

Again, J. S. Mill says : ‘ The creed which accepts as 
the ibundation of morals Utility or the greatest happiness 
principle^ holds that actions are right in proportion as they 
tend to promote happiness, wrong as*they tend to pro- 
duce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is intended 
pleasure, and the absence of pain : by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure. To give a clear view of the 
moral standard set up by the theory, much more requires to 
be said, — in particular, what things it includes in the ideas 
of pain and pleasure; and to what extent this is left an 
op^n question. But these supplementary explanations do 
not affect the theory of life on which this theory of morality 
is grounded, viz. that pleasure, and freedom from pain, are 
the only things des’irabie as ends ; and that all desirable 
things (which are as numerous in the Utilitarian as in any 
othjr scheme) §ie desirable either for the pleasure inherent 
ih themselves, or as mmns to the promotion of pleasure, 
and the prevention cn pain*^ These propositions are 
tendered Still more distipet by a subsequent exposition of 
Djesire : * Desiring a thing and pleasant, aversion 

to it and thinking of it as painftdj -arfe. phenomena entirdy 
inseparable, or rather two parts the ptenoraenon : 
in strictness of language, two dfflTerent tnddd» of naming the 
same psycholo^cail^ ; to think of an objeat as desirable 

Foment cm MackiPtoBfa, p. 3S9. 

9, la 
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[unless for the sate of its consequences) and to think of it 
IS pleasant, are one and the same thing ; and to desire any- 
thing, except in proportion as the idea of it is f^easant^ is a 
physical and metaphysical impossibility 
These citations sufficiently exhibit the fundam^tal prin- 
ciple of the ^theory. Its emphatic reduction of all ;«pring 5 
Df conduct to one cannot but strike even its defetiders; m 
ipparently not in harmony with the common feeling of 
nankind, with the language framed for its expre^ion. 
Most persons wo^Id be affected with some surprise and 
imuseAient on being told that in Iheir friendships, their 
family affections, their public their admiratiorl for 

loble character, their religious trust, 'they had a Single eye 
:o their own interests, and were only using their fellows, 
heir children, their country, their heroes, their God, as 
nstruments of their personal pleasure. The writers of this 
5 ch<jol, accordingly, find their ingenuity severely taxed to 
deduce states of mind which have an aspect so disinterested 
rom the one invariable principle of self-seekmg; and the 
listory of their psychology affords examples of expository 
contortion of natural processes numerous enough to stock 
:he largest museum of pathological curiosities. In Hobbes, 
,he /(we of power is the favourite form of self-interest, which 
s taken in hand -and taught to wear now this ma^, and 
TOW that, of unselfish feeling. His adoption of this par- 
icular key to the passions and affections he* justifies as’ 
bllows : ‘ Conception of the future is but a supposition of the 
;ame, proceeding from the remembrance of what is 
ind we so far conceive that anything will be hereafter^ as 
enow there is something at ,the present that hath power to 
produce it ; and that anything hath power now to produce 
mother thing hereafter we cannot conceive, but by rerpem- 
>rance that it ha^ produced the like heretofore. Wherefore^ 
ill conception of the future is conception of power able to 
)roduce Something, Whosoever, therefore, expecteth plea- 
iure to come, pauftt conceive withal som^. power mhitnself 
* Utilitariatiism, p, 5 7. . - 
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1:^ which the same may be attained' And because the 
f)assions, whereof I am to speak ^next^ .consist in conception 

the*future, that is to say, in conception of pwwer past and 
the act to come : before I go further, I must in the next 
place speak somewhat concerning this power . 

Among his applications of this ‘conception of power’ 
comes his definition of Reverence, as ‘the conception we 
have concerning another, that ^e hath the power to do 
unto us both good and hurt, but not the wil] to do us 
hurt With this definition of Reverence we may combine 
his account of Religion : ‘ Fear of power invisible, feigned 
by ftie mind, or Imagirjed from tales publicly allowed, is 
religion: not allowed, superstition. And when the power 
imagined is truly such as we imagine, trme religionK' It 
must be confessed that Christian divines* have afforde4>A>^it 
too much excuse for this identification of religion with ^^elf- 
interest ; thus Waterland says that ‘ It is with referen(^ to 
oursdves, and for our own sakes, that we love even God 
Himself.’ ‘ Man may love himself in this instance as hi^dy 
and tenderly as he pleases. There can be no excess of 
-fondness or self-indulgence ia respect of eternal happiness. 
This is loving himself in the best manner and to the best 
pui^ses. All virtue and piety are thus resolvable into a 
principle 'of self-love,' ‘ Iii this sense ifr may be truly said 
that there is no such thing as disinterested virtue In this 
view Religion culminates in infinite self-seeking. 

The sense or imagination of out own power or want of 
|)ower H^bes finds lurking in the mbstiUnexpected places : 
e.g. ‘Laughter is nothing eke but sudden glory irom some 
sudden conception of some eimnency in ourselves by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own 
formerly ; for men laugh at the follies of themselves past, 
when they come suddenly to repembraoce, except they 

^ Human Nature, chapt viiL | 3 ; Molesworth, Vof, W. p. 57. 

™ Ibid.*chap. viii, 4 

® Leviatliali, Barfl. duip. vi.j ^oksworth, lU. p. 45. 

* The EhgHsh Pwadter, 1^73, L WatciMhid's Sermon on Self- 
love, p. 103 . 
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bring with them present dishonour ^To fall on the 
sudden ’ (in the ra^ of life) ‘ is disposition to weep : tc 
see another fall, is disposition to laugh V Again : ^Fitf is 
the tfAagination or fiction of future calamity to ourselves, 
proceeding from the sense of another man’s calaruity. But 
when it ligly:eth on such as we think have not dcser^dh the 
same, the compassion is greater, because then thfere apr 
peareth more probability that the same may happen to us ; 
for the evil that happeneth to an innocent man may happen 
to every man 

Not less paradoxical is his account of ‘ Charity t There 
is yet another passion sometimes called love, ^but more 
properly good-will or charity, ^'here can be no greater 
argument to a man, of his own power, than to find himself 
able, not only to* accomplish his own desires, but also to 
assist other men in theirs ; and this is that conception 
wherein consisteth charity He raises the question, 
‘ From what passion proceedeth it that men take pleasure 
to behold from the shore the danger of them that are at sea 
in a tempest, or in fight, or from a safe castle to behold two 
armies charge one another in the field ? It is certainly, in 
the whple sum,y^:^; else men would never flock to such a 
spectacle. Nevertheless there is in it both joy and ; 
for as there is novelty and remembrance of our own security 
present, which is delight ; so there is also pity^ which is 
^rief ; but the delight is so far predominant, that men 
lisually are content in such a case to be spectators of the 
misery of their friends 

The influence of Hobbes has been considerable upon the 
writers who are usually classed together as the disciples Of 
Bentham. But upon Bentham himself, it seems, Hetoetius 
produced a much 'deeper impression. To his book De 


r Esprit, published in i 758 > ‘Mr. Bentham,’ says Sir J. 

^ feuhian Nature, chap. ix. § 13 (Vol. IV. p. 46). 

■ Ibid. Vol. IV. chap. lx. § 31, p. 53. # 


* Ibid. Vol. IV.' chap, ix^ § 10, p, 44^ 

* Ibi<£ VfeL IV. chap. ix. § 1 7, p. 49. 


* Ibid, VoL IV. chap. ix. 5 19, p. 53. 
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Bowling, ‘has often been hean^ to ^ay that he stood 
indebted for no small proportion of Jhe zeal ancf ardour 
with which he advocated his happiness-producing theory. 
It was from thence he took encouragement, flattering his 
efforts* with the assurance that they would not be qseless. 
It was there he learned to persevere, in fhe conviction that 
his power would strengthen, and his field o/ usefulness 
extend. Not that Helvetius had done the work ' which 

s 

remained to do. He had not marshalled pains and plea- 
sures, nor classified them according to their value \ but 
he had brought prominently into view the influence of 
interest cyi opinion, and this was a point overflowing with 
important consequences. He laid bare many of those 
springs of action, the knowledge of which is absolutely 
essential to anything like a right estimate of conduct or 
character. And in showing the subserviency of opinion to 
interest, he demonstrated not only that the opinions publicly 
advocated were subservient, but those privately and even 
clandestinely formed. His list of the causes of misconduct, 
especially in public men, is as profoundly philosophical as 
it is sagaciously observant. Sinister interest, interest- be- 
gotten prejudice, authority-begotten prejudice, and primeval 
or iwbred weakness, — in these he saw, and in these all men 
may see, the sources of humaii infirmity 

It is due to an author so deeply concerned as Helvetius 
in the genesis of English Utilitarianism, to hear one or two 
of his expositicps of the motives which he is said to have 
detected under their disguise in hurS^ life. His funda- 
mental idea. he presents in a form ’in which we seem to see 
the germ not of Benthamism only, but of the more recent 
conception of evolution : ‘ If we receive at our birth only 
wants, in these wants and in our first desires we must seek 
the origin of the artificial pa^sic«|s, which can be nothing 
more than the unfoldipg of the faculty of Sm^ion, Per- 
haps bo# in the moral and natiiral world God originally 
implanted only one principle in all He qreated, and that 

V ^ Beootology, Lp. 396* 
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what is and what is’ to is only the ttecessary unfolding of 
this principle. He said .to Matter, “ I endow thee with 
jjower.” Immediately the elements subject to the laws of 
motioh, but wandering and confused in the deserts of space, 
formed a thousand monstrous assemblages, ai^d produced a 
thousand djfferent chaoses, till they at last placed thfflflaSelves 
in that equilibrium and natural order in whicdi the 
is now supposed to be arranged. He seems to have said to 
man, “I endow thee wath sensation, the blind instnin||T^ of 
my will, that, beipg incapable of penetrating into the depth 
of my views, thou mayst accomplish all my designs. I place 
thee under the guardianship ofj^le^sure and pain ;43oth shall 
watch over thy thoughts and thy actions : they shall pfoduce 
thy passions, excite thy friendship, thy tenderness, thine 
aversion, thy ragef: they shall kindle thy desires, thy fears, 
thy hopes : they shall take off the veil of truth : they shall 
plunge thee into error, and, after having made thee con- 
ceive a thousand absurd and different systems of morality 
and government, shall some day discover to thee the simple 
principles on the unfolding of which depends the order and 
haippiness of the moral world He thert proceeds to 
show ht)w, ‘man being by nature sensible of no other 
pleasures than those of the senses, these pleasures* are 
consequently the* only object of his desires and pg^ssions, 
viz. avarice, ambition, pride, and friendship I’ It is a 
mistake to attribute to the ambitious man any real care ‘ to 
the respect and homage of mankind. He does indeed 
desire it; but why? It is not the respectful gesture that 
pleases : if that were of itself agreeable, there is no rich 
man who would not procure himself such happiness without 
going out of his house to seek for greatness. To please 
himself, he would hire twelve porters, clothe them in mag- 
nificent habits, adorn them wkh all the ribbons in Europe, 
and make them wait every morning in his antechamber, to 
come daily to pay his vanity a tribute of adulation and 

1 De I’Esprit, lEss. Il chap. U. EngL transL p, 248. 

® Ibid. Ess. IL dmp. ix. ap, fin.; and x. and par., EngL tmnsL p. 251. 
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respect/ No; he likes honours, because 'they inform the 
people of his power to render, at his pleasure, several of 
them happy or miserable, and that it is for the interest of 
them all to merit his favour, which is always proportioned 
to the pleasure tbey^procure for him'.’ ‘The desire of 
greatness is always produced by the fear of pain or loW of 
sensual pleasure, ict which all the other pleasures must 
necessarily be ^educed^’ ‘If tjiere be only two sOrts of 
pleasures, , the one the pleasures of sense, and the otljer the 
means of acquiring them (for these means are ranked in 
the class of pleasures, because the hope of obtaining them 
is the beginning of pleasure, but of a pleasure, that has no 
real existence till this hope is realised), then natural sensi- 
bility is the seed that produces pride, and all the other 
passions, among which I include frieridshfp^’ This curious 
va*# of friendship he thus carries out : ‘ Love implies 
want^' llithout which there is no friendship ; for this would 
be an effect without a cause. Not all men have the same 
wants ; and therefore the friendship which subsists between 
them is founded on different’ motives : some want pleasure 
or money, others credit ; these convers||iDn, those a confi- 
dant to whom they may disburthen their hearts. There are 
consequently friends of mon^, of intrigue, of wit, and ol 
misfortunei’ ‘ The power of fiiendshipris proportion, not 
to the honesty of two friends, but to the interest by which 
they are united/ ‘ People have repeated to one another 
nameam^ ought not to reckon among friends those 

who love ti9 only for our money. 'Ais, kind of friendship 
is certainly not the most flattering ; but nevertheless nt is a 
real friendship.^ Men^ e.g. love in a comptroller-general the 
power he has of ^obliging them ; and in most of them the 
love of the person is incorporated with the love of the 
money. Why is name of fnei^hip refused tp this feel 
ing? Men do not l^e us for ourselves, but always on 

' t)el*Efprit« £ssi IL xL £i^I. timoil. p. 356. 

II. diap. xi. transL p. 

* Bs&d. XL xiiL transL p. 
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some other account, and the abovementioned is as good as 
any Other.’ ‘ If a comptroller-general falls into disgrace, we 
no longer love him, for this reason, that he is the friend who 
has sbddenly become blind^ deaf, and dumb.’ But ‘Who- 
ever has a want of money, is the borti friend |he post oi 
comptroller-general, and of him who possesses it. Hiflr love 
is inscribed in the inventory of his moveables and utensiJs 
belonging to his office ' 

What is true of Friendship is no less true of Justic^, and 
of all virtue : ‘ Our love of equity is always subordinate to 
our love of power : Man, solely anxious for himself, seeks 
nothing but, his own happiness: jf he respects equity, it is 
want that compels him to it*.’ ‘It is the love of considera- 
tion that man takes to be in him the love of virtue ; each 
one pretends to*love it for itself; this phrase is in every 
one’s mouth, but in no one’s heart’ ‘ Whatever disinUpjBted 
love we may affect to have, without interest to love vu^te^ then 
is no virtue^I ‘Power is the only object of my desire : he 
who had the choice of the strength of Enceladus and the 
virtues of Aristides, would give the preference to the 
former ^ 

§ 2. Refinements introduced by Hartley^ J. S. Mvil^ 

^ and Bain. 

9 

Such, in its earlier form, \yas the Hedonism of the Utili- 
tarian schopl. And let it not be supposed that the foregoing 
citations have been selected as exceptional cynical and 
paradoxical. On the contrary, it is only the more moderate 
and least characteristic passages of Ilelvetius that it is pos- 
sible to quote ; for, brilliant and polished afl his genius is, it 
presents the mirror to a most dissolute and ignoble state of 
society, constantly throwing to the front examples, of the 
shamelessness of which he seems inse^ible. The modern 
representatives, while faithful to the original postulates of 

' De I’Esprlt, Eai. II. Engl- t™sL, p. ^69. 

“ Treatise on Mwi, Sect III. chaf . x. 

* Ibid, Sec. III. chap, * Ibid. Sec. III. dmp. xiii. 
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the doctrine, place it befbre us in much more presentable 
garb ; and are distinguished especially by the stress tiiey lay 
iq>on two considerable modifications, which may be thus 
Iniefly explained : — 

(r) Though giving to the pleasures of Sense (or reliel 
from its pains) the initiative of all desircvand affection, the 
Hartleyan (as I wil^ call the psychologist of the Mill and 
Bain cla;ss) does not on that a^fcount adopt them as hh 
standard of value^ and, with Helvetius, treat all their deri 
vatives as mere neutral means towards these, — a papei 
^promise to pay^ worthless until honoured at the bank and 
in the coin of the corporeal life. On the contrary, he main- 
tains that any object which comes before us as a standing 
cause of numerous agreeable states gathers upon itself, by 
association of ideas, the interest of them alt, and, though nol 
able to give more than one at a time, affects our imagination 
as an equivalent of its whole group of possibilities ; and 
thus its presence, or the conception of it, has a greatei 
charm for us than any particular experience it can give. By 
a further extension of this ‘ Law of transference ’ we are 
carried back to the cause of this cause, with similar en- 
hancement of attraction ; so that, as we retreat from the 
startihg-point of sensation, the fascination and fervour oi 
interplay between ourselves and the scene “on which we are 
placed increase. The ideal worth of objects soon and fai 
transcends the sensational : that which ^at no moment is 
good for more J^ian one thing becomes for always a price 
less treasure j and what originally was indifferent to us draws 
towards it a truly disinterested affection. In this way, not 
only the personal attachments, but the love of country^ d 
justice^ of truth, of virtue, are cleared of the imputation d 
hollowness and hypoori^, and take their place as honest 
facts in our nature, no soph^ need trouble himself tc 
explain away, .And though th^ hedonist princi^ be stil] 
applied to these ddivatiTe^^ons, and ttey be appraised, 
like their sensory germs} by pleasure va&te to 
fd they must be counted, not as simpiy m^^ri^miaSwes d 
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unrealised advantage, but as depcrUent additions to the primi- 
tive "Stock, growing out indeed as a runner from the paxeni 
pianl^ but now rooted for itself and severed froni its source. 
And^ hence, when, in estimating the right, we apply oui 
criterion of the pleasurable, these new elements jpust all 
come in for measurement ; and as, by their own fiiiiationj 
they are quantities of higher power, they will generally. quite 
outnumber the sensational reckoning, instead of leaving the 
answer to it alone. 

(2) But not only does the modern Hartleyan throw iri a 
vast quantity of mental pleasure previo%sly treated as illu- 
sory ; he also insists that pleasures, being heterogeneous, 
are by no means on the same level of quality^ bii^, quite 
independently of their amount, are some of them intrinsically 
lEnore^ eligible thati others. In determining their comparative 
value, therefore^ both elements must be taken into account \ 
and if they are not, we shall be liable to deliver in the 
yerdict of a pig rather than of a man. This modification is 
not universally approved by the new Utilitarians : Mr. John 
Morley declines to adopt it ; and considers J. S. Mill, to 
whom chiefly it is due, as having materially weakened the 
defences ofl the doctrine by introducing it. The merits of 
this difference of opinion we shall have to weigh herdkfter : 
at present I limit myself to thq simple expression o£ its con- 
tents. J. S. Mill says ; ^ It is quite compatible with the 
principle of utility to recognise the fact, that some kinds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more valuable thaq others 
and 'when asked for a test or measure of this specific value, 
he selects, as umpire between different kinds, thtf judgment 
of persons who have experience of both or aU, and who give 
their verdict * irrespective of any feeling of moral obligations^ 
Such persons ‘ give a most marked preference to tRe manner 
of existence which employs their higher faculties. Few 
human creatures would consent to be changed into any of 
the lower animals^ for the promise of the fullest allowance 
of a beastV {Measures : no Iflteliigent human being would 
X, UtilihuiftniBin, II. p. II. * Ibid. It ^ ^ 
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consent to be a fool, no instructed person would fce an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be 
selfish and base, even Aough they should be persuaded 
that the fool, the dunce, ot the rascal is better satisfied with 
his lot than they are with theirs. They would not p^ign 
what they possess more than he, for the most complete satis- 
faction of all the de&es which they hav^ in common with 
him ‘ From this verdict of the <)nly competent judg^,’ he 
adds, apprehend there can be no appeal ‘According 
to, the greatest happiness principle, as thus explained, 
ultimate end, with Aference to and fa^the sake of which all 
other things are desirabl|^/[whethefi^|iii"hre considering our 
own good or that^f otl^ peopl^||i«n existence exempt as 
^ as possible from painf and ad«4lEith as possible in enjoy- 
ment, both in point of quantity and qu^ty : the test of 
quality, and the rule for measuring it against quantity, being 
the preference felt by those who, in their opportunities of 
experience, to which must be added their habits of self- 
consciousness and self-observation, are best furnished with 
the means of comparison I’ • # 

Since Mill brought the hedonist doctrine into this more 
refined form, it has undergone one further change, which, 
without any alteration of base, has introduced a different 
mode oC stating and propoitipning fts decKictions. In the 
school of Hobbes, the individual was taken as the funda- 
mental unit, which society only multiplied, and whose 
essence t^termined the nature of the whole. With the 
growing belief in Sociological laws, the exigencies of 
kind pushed the individual ittto the background, and became 
the ruling principle in shaping the habits and even the 
nature of all particular beings. In Ethics the result was, 
that the mles of conduct which worked themselves out in 
the, struggle for race-existence hadl for their end die seij^ 
preservati&n 0f the ^fe^,«ther thaSa the pleasure aftke a^entor 
his contempe^anes^ And lieticei in the newest school^ we 

' f o 

* tL pp.‘ is'. ' ^ tbid, U. p. 15. 

: ■ . * IhW. 
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hear much less than from their predecessors of balances of 
personal interest and the happiness of numbers, and much 
more of |he conduciveness of this or that mode of conduct 
to the' hmitky life of assodated men. But though this is what 
comes to the front, the Epicu^^can axiom only hides ^tself a 
little in the shadow behind. As Mr. Herbert ^pencer 
remarks, life-consenjation cannot be made the ^hrcal end 
without assuming that ^ life is worth living : ’ if it be not^ then 
life-riddance should become the end and supply the^rules- 
The optjmist is in actual possession of the field : the pessi- 
mist may claim to dispossess him \ but* the pleas of both 
bring the question at issue to tht jpme test, viz. whether the 
gift of life is on the whole a gain of injo^jnent or an iniic- 
ti^jn of suffeitng. Differ as they fhay in their estimate of 
the facts of the else, they cannot even discuss them but on 
the blsis of the irrefragable assumption that without pleasure 
there is no good in life ^ Here we have the link of connec- 
tion between the hedonist and the evolutional ethics, I 
content myself at present with simply pointing it out, in 
order to complete the story of the former ; reserving the 
separate development of the latter for the specific treatment 
which its importance demands. Meanwhile, I will only 
remark in passing, that if both optimist and pessimist sfiould 
happen to be rather \^!seacres than otherwise, their agree- 
ment in a common postulate might not be a final authority 
for the reason of mankind. 

§ 3, Meanings given to the word ^ Pleasure I 

If we are to avoid being tripped up by mere verbal en- 
:anglements, our first care, in estimating this theory, must 
be to determine what the word pleasure^ with its ^opposite, 
tuiin^ is to mean. Shall we accept J. S, Milfs account, viz* 
that ‘desiring a thing and finding it pleasant* are ‘two 
modes of expressing the same psychological fact*?’ that ft? 
fe pleasuraMe, means to be preferred^ f If so, adum €Sty 

1 See Data of Ediics, chap. ii. §§ 8-10. ^ Utilitariamsmi. pw 67 ^ 
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the controversy dies in its birth : if pleasure equds ^ what 
you desire or prefer/ certainly what you desire or prefer 
equals pleasure : the two psycholo^cal eaq)eriences which 
we were intending to compare coalesce in the definer’s 
stereoscope, and are identifiecj in one reality. The hedonist 
principle that preference goes with th^ greater pleasure, 
cannot certainly, in this sense, be denied without contra- 
diction ; but neither can it b^ affirmed without tautology. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen endeavours to escape from this verbal 
juggle by throwing the required proposition into another 
form, ' The true sentiment,* he ‘ is that one emotion 
may be overcome, not by, a something which ij^|#|ogejther 
disparate from emotion, but by an emotion cJPi different 
kind.; and this is of course ind||Ei||S|$able. « It does not 
traverse the proposition that emotiSp can be limited by 
nothing but emotion ^ * i. e. I suppose, the proposition that 
the ^qa^gion of one pleasure or pain can be counteracted 
only by that of another. Mr. Stephen, therefore, uses the 
word ^emotion * simply to cover the alternative of * pleasure 
or pain,’ and save the trouble of mentioning the pair. 
Does this substitution, however, really satisfy the meaning 
of the word ' emotion ? ’ Is it nothing more and nothing 
less than an abbreviation of the disjunctive phrase ‘ pleasure 
or pain,^ inasmuch as it is equally applicabte to either state ? 
On the one hand, does toothache contain all that is required 
to constitute an emotion ? on the other, does the emotion of 
love or of revejence contain no more than is needful to con- 
stitute pleasure of pain ? Till you tamper with the word, no 
one will deny that ^^emotion can be limited by nothing but 
amotion ; ’ but this proposition is not identical with the 
hedonist princq)le, unless ‘emotion’ contains nothing but 
Pleasure and pain; /or, if it contains more, the ‘limiting’ 
power may reside precisely in th^ ‘ something more^ ’ and 
it is just this which m^kes the happiness doctrine impossible 
to the consciei^^eetricken man, when he cxclaimB in his re- 
morse, * pain were might be borne : nay, it is 
^ Sdcoce JJu ii 4, p. ^ 
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justly mine, and I welcome it ; but to have played the traitor 
to my best friend prostrates me with a shame, of which the 
anguish is the smallest part/ It is easy, but ineffectual, to 
call thte shrinking fpotn wrong a shrinking from a sort of 
pain ; and this is the whole magic of the author’s case : he 
virtually defines pleasure and pain as '‘whatever mo^s 
and then it is pretty plain that ‘pleasure and pain^ are bur 
only motives. 

Pleasure is a change of feeling in a sentient being ^ich 
he likes. . It is a j^nomenon, therefore, of himself; but is 
brought about by some altered relation between himself and 
the scene in which he is. In that^altejation he may have no 
part ; it may be simply administered to him, while he sits 
still; as when, bis body being Cold on a chill and cloudy 
day, the sun comfls out and bathes him in its warmth ; or 
when, "being heated, he stands to face a cooling breeze. 
Here, the initiative of the modified relation is with the 
outer world ; and he is the passive recipient of its sensible 
effects. Suppose him to have memory, and its functions to 
be awakened by a recurrence of the same relative conditions; 
then, undoubtedly, the idea of his» former experience will 
present itself to him, and, if he can look forward as wey as 
backward, will pass into a desire for the former relief over 
again. And further, if any slight difference in the conditions, 
some movement of his own, e. g. from shade and shelter to 
exposure, is needed to favour that desire, he will take 
action in consequence, and shift his position. In this case, 
we have a thie example of what I will call motive pleasure ; 
and so far the.hedonist theory works without obstruction, 
v/feut in establishing a congruous relation between the 
living being and the outer world, the initiative is noj always 
taken by the latter. The human organism, as we have 
before shown, is not a motionless lump of sensitive matter^ 
lying where it is till, in their transit, external phenomena are 
ffung upon it, and make it stretch itself and turn hither a,nd 
thither; but a composite caskel of stirring instincts which 
duty it in determinate directions towards the ^supply its 

VOL. IL Y 
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fWcois needs. In each xnovemeint thus originaited, the man 
acts before he enjoys; without knowledge, therefore,' of what 
is in store for him, be it of the taste for his palate, if he 
hungers, or of the refreshing draught if he thirsts. He is 
guided by an inward prompter to what he would be at: 
there is a given emf which regulates the line of his aciii^ce : 
that end is the outward object, on which at first he seizes as 
the thing that suits him ; and is not the pleasure which the 
thing will give him, for that is secret from him still. It is 
an appendix to the completed work of the instinct, and 
mighty without prejudice to this, be withheld or even re- 
versed ; for though t^e fpod shou^ be unpalataj^ and the 
draught bitter, the story of the appetite would' finished 
none the less. And further: thou^ the appendix were thus 
rendered neutral or negative, there w'buld still be a distinct 
satisfaction in the mere fact of the instinct reaching its end; 
•for ill saying ‘ there is an instinct or impulse’ we take only 
. the frrst half of the phenomenon ; the other being found in the 
subsidence of the tension and fulfilment of theNfaim. The 
.pleasantness of this state is evidently consequent upon the 
previous instinct, and pot its cause: the object is thus far 
pleasant, because we had set our desire upon it ; and it is 
not because it is pleasant that we had desurod it Here, 
therefore, we come across a pleasure* which makes its 
entrance into our thought, not at the beginning, but at .the 
completion of action; and in contrast with the first type, vi®. 
motive pleasure^ we ttiay call dt ‘ resultant pUatureJ The 
distinction had not escaped the notice of An^tie; who not 
only repeatedly observes, that it is the natural impulses of 
men that determine thdr pleasures, and not vice versd^ but 
puts an extinguisher upon the whole prind^ of the 
hedonist monds in the following significant sentence : ‘ It is 
not true of every virtue th^ exercise of it isiattended 
with pleasure; excej^ .ii^deed.tj^ pj^ehslore of, attaining its 
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'^Resultant pleasure, it is obvious, being simply that o< 
succ^sful or realised impulse, will be uniform for aH springs 
of action, and subject to no other variation than in degrees 
conforinaWe with the intensity of the spring. It may there- 
fore be treated as (ju c^ntitati ve^ and so, as admitfing of the 
comparison, lot with lot, which the doctrine of hedonism 
assumes to be possible. Since, however, the only differences 
of amouht which can find their way upon this scale are due 
to the relative intensity of the several impulses, the attempt 
to draw pioral conclusions from such measurements &uld 
but lead to the result which we before fastened on the pru- 
dential rule pure and simple, viz. ihat ihe dominant if^pulse 
s^uld have its way. 

V Motive pleasure, on the other hand, has no homogeneity^ 
but is as various a*s the forms of sensation and emotion of 
whicji dur nature is susceptible, and as little admits of com- 
parison ip.its several instances as a circle and a flavour, or 
a Law and pump. There, is no common measure for the 
agreenbienisfes of a warm fire, of a smart bonnet, of a fine 
picture, of the news of a sick friend^s recovery, of the memory 
of a favourite poem. It is simply absurd to speak of 
reckoning the sum or the difference of such experiences ; 
and yet without it, how are we to arrive at the required 
maximum of happ'iness which is to be the goal of “all our 
aims ? When, therefore, we put in practice our instruction, 
to compute against e^ch other the pleasures of two balanc- 
ing impulses, what do we ifbd? One set in which there 
is no pertinent difference- and another in which there iS 
no common unit. The ethical calculus of this system is 
impossible. 

m 

§ 4 . Passage ^ and from Disinterestedness. 

The theory, on the other hand, of the growth of disinte- 
rested affection which has been matured by this school has ft 
fair daim to be regarded as the ^permanent establishment o! 
a real psydiolojpcal law : the only drawback upon fts merit 
being the very pardonable attempt to woric it everywhere 
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Over the whole field of the affections, so as to supersede in 
every case any other account of th^ir ground. It has, how- 
ever, been clearly shown how, from motive pleasure to 
begin with, i. e. from self-regarding desires, the mind may 
emerge into genuine altruism in which the conflict ceases 
between another’s happiness and the p)ersonal Content. 
That the child’s love for the parent, t][ie citizen’s for his 
country, the soldier’s for his flag, the worshipper’s for the 
symbol of his faith, are formed chiefly by the chemistry 
of association operating on data of pleasurable conscious- 
ness, seems to me more than a probable hypothesis. And 
if so, psychological hedonism (as distinguished from ethical) 
has freed itself from the charge of making provision for 
nothing but self-love. It has distinctly traced, step step, 
a transition from self-regard, not exactly* into self-forgetful- 
ness, but into self-identifica£ipn with the well-being of 
others ; and has shown that, under healthy conditions, the 
natural erdwn of a course commencing in motive pleasure 
is a real disinterestedness. Let us own then that this 
process takes place, and let us register it a fact. 
yNor can we deny that just the inverse of thjs process is 
often to be read in the history of our instinctive springs of 
action. At the outset they dart upon their objects with no 
ulterior aim, but fascinated by them alcJne, they know not 
why. It is with a disinterested eagerness, therefore, that they 
start. But no sooner have we, under^eir influence, tasted 
the^fiesu/tanl pleasure, than we%)ecome affected with a desire 
of its r^)etitioa ; so that this, in its turn^ becomes converted 
into a motive pleasure^ which in future blends more or less 
with the recurring impulse, and detracts from its disin- 
terestedness. If the modification goes on unchecked, the 
primary spring is fei^aced by its secondary, and we lapse 
into complete self-interest Thus, of the two t^es of 
pleasure, the one may begii^ knd the other may end, in 
self-love. And if we were surrendigsred, without ?noral 
element of feeling, or ubde|f its silence, to our mere natural 
psychology, this would be the normal result. 
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But the descent into the self-conscious pursuit of resultant 
pleasure is arrested by the intervention of the se nse of rig ht, 
or inward deference to the higher claim. In every conflict 
of concurrent impulses, this knowledge is given, and an 
attendant feeling is awakened, which powerfully reinforces 
the affections as against the personal interest, and lifts Love 
to the pedestal of, duty, and sinks self-love into selLcon- 
tempt. This it is which enables the primary aflfiSctipns 
and sentiments to keep their disinterested enthusiasm fresh 
under thp fervid and penetrating beams of self-conscious- 
ness ; it sheds on them a heavenly dew of regeneration, 
that makes self-knowledge burst «ts capsule and blossom 
into self-escape. Without this, we should learn, and we 
should seek, only the Joy of love : with this we learn, and We 
revere, its sanctity" as well : in the one case, we lose it in 
ourselves ; in the other, we lose ourselves in it. Thus it is, 
that the elements which enter into conscience come to the 
rescue of the disinterested springs of action within the area 
of personal relations, and save them from the usurping 
grasp of the hedonistic hunger : the sense of the higher 
and the lower forbids the tyranny of the pleasant and the 
unpleasant. , ^ 

§ 5. MilPs (]-radations of Quality in Pleasure, 

And here comes in the question which doubtless J. S. Mill 
would press upon us |^viz. whether from his higher and lower, 
in the quality of pleasure ainted at^ the same effect would not 
ensue, — the same correction of calculation ‘by mere quan- 
tity, — the same reinforcement of extra-regarding as opposed 
to Self-Centred aims ? To secure this result was unquestion- 
ably his hope and intention, in introducing a new /uhction 
or dimension of pleasures, in virtue of which they ranged 
themselves in a hierarchy of kinds ; and it is incumbent 
upon us to weigh carefully the claims of this distinction 
to a permanent place in a reformed or reconstnicted utili- 
tarianism. . ' 

Whatever be the quality which distinguishes one kind of 
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pleasui;e from another in Mill^s specific scale, it must, in 
order to be consistent with the doctrine which it Is intro- 
duced to serve, be something measurable. For its whole 
contention is, that the rightness of actions is ‘ in proportion 
as they tend to promote happiness:' that the choice must 
be made of ‘ the greatest happiness ; ’ and ‘ proportions ' and 
‘ maxima ’ cannot be found and known ^except in the case 
of measurable quantities. Pentham accordingly devotes a 
chapter to the ‘Value of a lot of pleasure or pain, how to 
be measured V which he gives exact rules for determin- 
ing the items and the aggregates of hedonistic magnitude. 
He admits, indeed, in each pleasure or pain a combination 
of several ‘ elements or dimensions ' of value which are factors 
of its worth; but there is not one of these which is not 
quantitative, so as to admit even of num'erical expression ; 
e.g. its intensity^ its duration, its degree of probability, its 
degree of distance in time, its fecundify, or chance of entailing 
further pleasure or pain, its purity, or chance of escaping 
reversal into the opposite, its extent, or the number of 
persons affected by it^ How completely the rules for 
working out these elements to a result in the solution of 
each problem involve processes of definite computation may 
he judged by the following paragraph: ‘To take an exact 
accountj then, of the general tendency of^ny act, by which 
the interests of a community affected, proceed as 
follows : Begin with, any one person 6f those whose interests 
seem most inmiediately to be affected by it : and take an 
account, 

^ Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap. iv. 

* As this list is not less fundamental for the young Benthamite than 
the DBiner^tioQ^table for the young arithmetician, the author has con- 
siderately adapted it to feefad^ memories in the following mnfanonic lines : 

Intehse^ long, certain, fruitful, pure, 

Such marks in pleasures aid in pOiins endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private w thy eod: 

If k be pHbUc, wide let them dxtend. 

Such pains avoid, whkhever be thy view: 

If pams must come, let them extend to few. 

Prfociplea of Homk and Legislation, Vol I. p. 49. 
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‘(i) Of the value of each distinguishable pleasure which 
appears to be produced by it in the first instance. 

‘(3) Of the value of each pain which appears to be pro- 
duced by it in the first instance. 

- ‘ (3) Of the value of each pleasure which appears to be 
produced by it after the first. This constitutes the fecundity 
^of the first pleasure^ and the impurity of the first pain. * 

‘ (4) Of the value of each pain which appears to be prOT 
^ duced by it after the first. This constitutes the fecundity of 
• the first pain, and the impurity of the first pleasure. 

‘ (5) Sum up all the values of all the pleasures on the one 
side, and those of all the pains or^the other. The balance, 
if it be on the side of pleasure, will give the good tendency 
'of the act upon the whole, with respect to the interests of 
;jthat individual person; if on the side of pain, the bad 
^tendency of it upon the whole. 

‘(6). Take an account of the number of persons whose in- 
terests appear to be concerned ; and repeat the above process 
with respect to each. Sum up the numbers expressive of the 
degrees of good tendency, which the act has, with respect to 
each individual, in regard to whom the tendency of it is 
good upon the whole : do this again with respect to each 
individual, in regard to whom the tendency of it is bad 
upon the whole. *Take the balance ; which, if ori die side 
of pleasure, will give the^j^eral good tendency of the act, 
with respect to the total number or community of indi- 
viduals concerned; if on the side of pain, the general evil 
tendency, with respect to the same community 

Mr. Leslie Stephen also, speaking of our 'independent 
sensibilities,’ insists, that, ‘however diiferent the feelings may 
be in kind, they must be commensurable : they have a certain 
value in terms of each other, and as parts of a single whole 
they have a single and (by a superior being) definable resul- 
tant®.’ If once we part with this assumption, the doctrine 
becomes not simply unmeaning, but self-contradictory: in 

* Principles of Morals and Legislation, VoL L ch^p. iv, g v. pp. 51,5®. 

' Sdence of Ethics, chap* ii. iii. § p. 70, 
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the same fereath it asserts, and denies, that moral reckoning 
is an aifair of quantity alone. If we hold fast by the ^sump- 
tions then we abolish Mill’s distinction and reabsorb his 
‘ quality ’ back again into ‘ quantity.’ If there is no calculus 
cf kinds uniform with that of degrees ^ which each of us may 
apply for himself, how are we ever to set a minus of quality 
against a plus of quantity? The difficujty is not overcome 
by referring jps to ‘a man who knows,’ to settle the question 
for us. Even if we are content (o treat him as our Pope on 
the question oi quality ^ the other half of the reckoning has 
to be made by our own consciousness, for we alone can tell 
what the quantity of thcki proposed pleasure will be to us ; 
and unfortunately the terms of the Papal answer and of our 
own will not combine ; and our equation has an unknown 
term too much. * 

This incommensurfcility of Mill’s new element with the 
old follows irresistibly from the language of his exposition. 
If there are several species of the genus ‘ Pleasure,’ each of 
them is distinguished from all the rest by some quality of 
its own ; and from the genus by the addition of this quality 
to the bare pleasurableness. The differentia, therefore, 
which constitutes the kind is not pleasurableness ^ but some- 
thing else, over and above the hedonistic base. And as 
each k^d has for its differentia a propert)^which is repeated 
in no other, ‘ quality ’ changes from kind to kind, and H no 
X)mmon element pervading all and expressible throughout 
n terms, of th^ same predicable. But when we speak of 
3ne thing as i^re this or less that th^ another, we talk 
lonsense, unless ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ’ belong to both, as an attri- 
bute susceptible qf degrees In order, therefore, that Mill’s 
kinds ’ should be some higher, some lower, their differ^tiae 
nust all be comprised in some commpn predicate, which can- 
riot tail to be producible in the positive degree; something 
not only over and ai^ve the generic essence of pleasur- 
ibleness, but also beyo^ the specific differences, and carry- 
ing up' their heteregenopus cdiaiacteristics to an including 
qu an tit a t ive attribute wh^ marshals them on a graduated 
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^ scale. If, as we are assuted, their relative eligibility largely 
depends on their rank in that scale, and will be misjudged 
by the hedonist test without it, we may fairly ask. What is 
the attribute, for the comparative and superlative of ii^hich 
we are to be on the watch ? It is mere parrot-talk to repeat 
that it is ‘pleasure:’ you have already told us thit that 
alone will not do^ that there might be the more or less 
pleasurable, without its settling the more or Jess eligible ; 
and we now want to know the suppkm^ntary deUrminant^ 
whose traverse and correct the other scale* If 

knowledge-seeking is ‘higher’ than gastronomy, and vin- 
dictiveness ‘ lower ’ than compassion, these comparative 
adjectives are here figuratively used, and not literally of the 
vertical line^ as if one of the springs of action were to be 
looked for overhead, and the other underground. Remove 
the figure then, and name the r^l continuum to the 
extremities of which this language represents the relative 
approach. 

Now there are but two other scales of degrees, as it seems 
to me, of which it is possible to think as tendered in answer 
to this demand : viz, that of the koRov^ supplied by our sense 
of beauty ; and of the dya^ov, in the limited sense 
or Sticaioi/, supplied by oiir sense of right. And one of these 
must certainly be*present to anyone’s thought whb %el5 the 
nobleness or loveliness or sanctity of this or that type of 
conduct and character, and is led by his enthusiasm to set- 
his face towards it. Is it, then, the Esthetic scale which 
Mill silently introduces and finds sufficient to direct and 
control the simply hedonistic? Its influence is no doubt 
there, and is traceable enough in his fervent appreciation of 
intellectual and benevolent life ; but it could not there, 
were it not sustained and put forward by its parent and 
essential support, the scale of Right behind it ; for when the 
sense of beauty spreads from the sensible world to that ^of 
character ^ it goes only where the Good has gone before it, 
and suffuses with its iigtft the patience, the heroism, the 
incorruptible justice, which already attest by their existence 
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the antecedence af the moral perceptions. Character is not 
admired, till it is there; and it is there, by the self-know- 
ledge and self-assertion of ethical dilferences. Its rightness 
is not conditional on its beauty ; but its beauty on its 
rightness. 

Moreover, the higher rank which we attribute to the exer- 
cise of some springs of action as compared with others 
attaches, not to the pleasures which they bring, put to 
themselves as activities and their* ends as aims, worthy of 
DUr nature, with or without any personal balancft , of gain. 
What the ‘ martyr of science ^ wants, is, not to enjoy, but to 
know : what the reformer ef wrong wants, is, not victory, but 
fusiict ; and either of them would rather perish than resign 
the field. It is easy to say that whoever has in him an 
intense thirst for knowledge or passion for ‘'justice has more 
satisfaction in unbending adherence to his pursuit, than he 
sacrifices even in death out of loyalty to it ; but, if so, the 
superior satisfaction is due to his loyalty, and not his loyalty 
to the superior satisfaction; and that loyalty is simply an 
inward homage to the rightful claim of the spring of action 
which he is tempted to ‘desert. And thus, under the dis- 
^uise^ of a graduated series of pleasures, we recognise the 
mmral hierarchy as the concealed reality ; and must own 
that, in^^efining upon the defenceSiof his 'theory, J. S. Mill 
lias practically cancelled its aggressive power. ^ On this 
point Mr. Lecky’s judgment appears to me perfectly reason- 
ible. ‘ If it be^^eant,’ he says, ‘ that we have the power of 
selecting some pleasures rather than others as superior hi 
dnd, irrespective of all consideration of their intensity, their 
:ost, and their consequences, I -submit that the admission is 
^y no means (as Mr. Mill maintains) compatible with the 
Utilitarian theory. It may be added that Mr. Mill elsewhere 
(Dissert. VoL L p, 387), admits that every human acdon. 
has “its aesdietic asp^t, or that of its beauty,” which ad-' 
dresses itsdf to the It will probably appear to 

many of my t«iders that th^ IWo concessions, — that we 
have the power dL recogtufldig a distinction of kind in our 
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pleasures, and that we have a perception of beauty in our 
actions, — make the difference between Mr. Mill and intuitive 
moralists not very much more than verbal'/ 

* 

ii, ETHICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Fr®m the psychological features of hedonism, let us nbw 
turn to the ethical ; with a vie# especially to determine the 
adequacy of its base to support a coherent structure of 
duty. The account which I have given of it from^'the 
writings of its leading representatives must have left, I think, 
two opposite impressions ; of it« courageous vindication, — 
nay, in Hobbes and Helvetius, almost parade , — of self-love ; 
and, on the other hand, of its emphatic insistence, — especi- 
ally in the younger Mill (to whom Austin might well be 
added), — on the merging of all self-preference in the equal 
claims of every other human being whom our conduct may 
touch: Bentham, like an ethical Janus, facing both ways, 
with/a sort of grimace of extravagance, both in his selfish 
and in his benevolent aspect. These two impressions affect 
us, if I mistake not, as if they came from different systems ; 
and leave us in a certain uneasiness till we can ascertain 
whether they are really discrepant, or admit of being har- 
monised. To thft question we must seek to reply. 

§ I . From Each for Himself^ to ‘ E€u:h for All^ — no Road. ‘ 

It has been already admitted that AltHtistic affection is 
just as open to the Hartley an hedonist, as to any other 
psychologist. He has no difficulty in accounting for the ex- 
istence in men of every variety of disinterested feeling, not- 
withstanding his derivation of it from primitive* data of 
sensible pleasures and pains ; so that the psychological con- 
nection between self-regarding and ejtra-regarding states of 
mir>d is clear, and presents oat perplexity. He can tell you 
how it is that a being wha b^ins with no pleasure but in 
1 Hiflt of Ear. Monds, I. chap i. p. 9a, note. 
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limself, may m later life devote himself for his friend, his 
rountry, or even the least attractive of mankind. But if 
i^ou start the further question, why he ought to do so, thest. 
mswer will be by no means so ready or so distinct. I do 
lOt at present refer to the hedonist’s antipathy, so humour- 
msly expressed by Bentham, to the notion involved in the 
vord ‘ ought.' Accepting for the momenj the only meaning 
n which he consents to retain v it, let us assume that, of 
necessity and therefore of rig^ht, I desire, and in every 
voluntary act seek, my own happiness; then I miss the link 
;^ch connects with this assumption the further proposition 
:hat, in the same sense, /I ought to seek the ‘ greatest happi- 
ness ’ of others. So fat indeed as the same ' necessity ’ which 
makes the ‘ ought ^ in my own case operates upon me also in 
theirs, i. e. so far as I can no more hefp pursuing their 
bslppiness than pursuing my own, both aims are right 
same sense and covered by the same rule. But ho# IMe 
way this inevitable benevolence will go towards the raijge of 
altruism on which our Utilitarians insist, it is needles to 
say; and the question is. How can they summon all that 
remains wanting, to come and stand under# |||^*^me 
category ? why, in cases where I can help it^ I to 

take account of others' happiness as of my 

The usual answer is to this effect : it is^ realpnable ' and 
‘ authoritative ' for me to seek happiness, as the only good ; 
but my happiness is no more desirable than anybody else’s ; 
therefore it is eq^lly reasonable and au&oritativ|^ to seek 
the happiness of quivis^ i. e. of any other * person fconcemed.’ 
Accordingly, J. S. Mill lays repeated Iferess on the position 
‘that the happiness which forms the ^utilitarian standard of 
what is right in conduct, is not the agent's own happiness, 
but that of all concerned. As between his own happiness 
and that of others, utilitarianisin requires him to be aS 
strictly impartial as * disintenested and benevolent spec- 
tator. In the golden ruiij|crf ^'esus of Nazareth, we read the 
complete spirit of the etWfe of utility. To do as you would 
be done by, and to loro neighbour as yourself, con- 
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stitute the ideal perfection of Utilitarian' morality'.’ That 
this is the rule at which the best disciples of this school 
arrive, and which is already embodied in Bentham’s maxim, 

‘ Everj^’c>dy to count for one, nobody for more than one,’ 
is indisputable : the question is whether, from their assump- 
tions, or consistez^tly with them, they can find ih^ way 
to aqy such rule. The reason ^dduced in proof o£ it k 
conspicuously fallacious. When it is laid down as self- 
evident that the only desirable end is happiness^ the 
meaning surely is, that nothing is desirable for but 
the happiness of A ; and when it is Baid that A’s happiness 
is no more desirable than B’s, meaning is, that A’s is no 
more desirable for A than B’s is for B ; from which it is fair 
to conclude that B has the same warrant for pursuing his 
own happiness that A has ; but not that to either of them 
the happiness of the other is, or ought to be, as desirable ras 
his own. The word ‘desirable’ is a relative word^ and has 
no definite meaning without reference to the person or 
I>er^ns whose desires it implies ; and if in twice using the 
worcf you change these persons, the meaning is changed, 
and you must guard yourself against an ambiguity. In the 
first premiss of the foregoing reasoning the desirableness of 
happiness is Affirmed for the individual enjoying it: in the 
second, it is affirmed as equal for him. and for.^y or all 
mere observers, irrespective of its personal incidence ; for, 
else, we do not get the conclusion, that it must be all the 
same to him, whether the good alights on him or on a 
strange^ »As well might you argue that because, of a 
hundred men, each one’s hunger is satisfied by his dinner, 
therefore the hunger of all must be satisfied by the dinner 
of each. The terms employed to conceal this leap, from 
what is only distributively true to what is generic^ly so,, are 
^jlipty or confused abstracts which cannot be realised m 
conception ; e. g. in order to discharge all relativity^ happi- 
ng is pronounced ^ indrinsically desircd^lel What does this 
mean ? Jf, aa I suppose, ^ irrespective of anyonds desire^ i.e. 

' UtilitariaQism, chap. ii. 24. 
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vhether or trot a nature exists to desire it, the phrase in- 
TOlvfes a cofUradictio in oi^'ecto, the adverb ^ intridHcaUy^ 
picking out and throwing away all that is meant by ‘ desir- 
able,' Whatever is desirable is made so by the wants and 
wishes "bf some external being; whatever is intrinsic lies in 
the essence of its subject and is exempt from such e3demal 
dependence; and 1x> conjbine these two words is to manu- 
facture a pretended conception out of an affirmation and 
daiial of the same thing. In lib way can you legitimately 
pass from a relative premiss to an absolute conclusion ; and 
though I grant that my happiness is no roqfe desirable to 
me than is yours to you, y^t it is not made otft thereby that 
mine is to me no more desirable than yburs : the equality of 
all the values relatively to their subjects does not prove 
their equality when taken apart ; it is a ^stem simply of 
tquwaknt ratios ,, — a very different thing from identical magni- 
tude in the terms, 

Not only does the hedonist postulate fail to estabiish the 
rule of Mmparriar regard for ‘the greatest happiness;' it 
sets up the direct opposite. For it affirms, as we have 
seen^, not only that ‘to obtain the greatest portion of 
happiness for himself is the object bf every ratiopul being,’ 
but that ‘no other man can weigh for- him his pains and 
pleasure’ and that, in weighing theixi^ ‘ himself must 
Eiecessarily be his first concern.’ But the rule of impar- 
tiality forbids him to prefer himself to other people, or to 
^eigh his own pains and pleasures except in a common 
cneasurc tHeirs, The iangugge of the latter says in 
fiffect, ‘ Everybody is to do as he likes best, and not one of 
the nullion is to have any voice in the matter ; ' that of the 
former, ‘ Nojhody is to do as he likes best, but only to have 
7ne vote ibwarda it out of the miHion/ Till these propo- 
sitions can be roQOQciled, haionist benevolence may exists 
s fact; will remam an inco^gc^nce* * > 

It is, then, imposame to effect the tnointum from the 
cogency «of pwofml fdeasurh and pain to lixat of others’ 

. ^ * Sapm, 
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pleasures and pains ; it is but a sophistical slip of thought 
which carries the Utilitarian from the principle ‘Each for 
his own happiness ' to that of ' Each for the happiness of 
alL^ The moment a divergency arises between the interests 
of the individual and those of other ‘persons concerned,’ 
you cannot enforce theirs against what you have'to^ him 
is his own ‘ first concern,’ The only hope for the thtptj is 
to shbw that there can be no such divergency : that the 
private and the public welfare are coincident : that the 
personal motive, therefore* works without check ovet^the 
whole field pf social as well as individual morality. Can it 
then be madfe out that it is prudent to be virtuous ? 

or rather, that the dictates of self-love and of altruism are 
identical ? 

In proof of such identity, moralists rely on two principal 
considerations : (j) the inward constitution of the individual 
mind ; which, out of its own pleasures and pains, weaves 
the disinterested affections and makes the love of others a 
perskmal joy ; and (2) the external pressure*, of social senti- 
ment ] which restrains the selfish desires, and by its penalties 
balances any inordinate interests of theirs. In the present 
section I will speak only of the first of these. 

As to the internal conciliation of egoistic interest and 
benevolence, it is undeniable that when we h^e come 
to love, for its own sake, any object, — be it a pursuit or a 
person, — which was once of no account but as the instru-. 
ment of some pleasure to ourselves, its well-being is essenr 
tially blended with our own and belongs to the same 
personal aim. I shall certainly desire and enjoy the 
happiness of anybody that I am fond of, and try to secure 
it at some cost cff effort : if I am true to the assumed 
principle of my nature, the limit of that willing ^effort will 
the point at which its strain over-balances the sym^ 
fiihetic pleasure it would save. This point, it may be 
f^ed» is not very easily reached in one whi:^ disinteree^d 
affections have had full opportunity of growth : such povier 
jnay they gain in him, that he will risk all, and accept the 
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dimgeon or the scaffold, rather than betray a friend or 
consent to the ruin of the State. That an Epicurean type 
of humanity might, in an extreme case, if Hartley had the 
working out of it, produce such an adjustment of prefer- 
ences a5 this martyr would exemplify, I would not abso- 
lutely deny. But, if self-love can thus become identical 
with self-sacrifice, it is only by subjecting the nature in 
which this happens to a fatal illusion, and dressing up a 
moment’s enthusiasm as worth mAre to it than the collective 
possibilities of remaining life. Under the law which bears 
him off on the line least repugnant to hm , at the time, he 
flings himself away, and ^cures, let us ittppose, for others 
the happiness which he renounces for himself. And who is 
it that does this ? By hypothesis, it is the egoistic hedonist, 
whose reason tells him that his own pleasure is for him the 
sole good, and except as tributary to this, that of others has 
no significance. He is betrayed, therefore, by his disin- 
terested passion into direct contradiction of his own reason, 
and inversion lof its fundamental rule. By substituting 
others for himself, his rational preferences* are turned upside 
down ; and nature, like a cruel nurse, replacing him by a 
changeling ere he knows himself, exposes him to a fate that 
is not his own. He thinks, you will say, that the happiness 
he wins /or others is the greatest for himeelf, though it be 
the last ; so that there is no clashing interest. Yes : he 
thinks so: but is it true? Can it be shown that his twin 
brother, who in the same crisis was snatched by no fervours 
6rom hia far-sighted prudence, but made the compliances 
needful for escape, and lived in opulence and office through 
another generation, miscalculated his lot, and enjoyed less 
of ‘the only good’ than the dead hero? What metrical 
standard ^ca.n demonstrate that the felicity of one supreme 
moment of self-immolation transc;ends in amount thirty 
years of unbrokea health, of socikl favour, and satisfied 
affections ? How will you go to work, in cnder to convince 
this comfortable citizen of hiS mistake in declining to share 
brother’s martyrdom ? v You remind him of the liest be 
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told : he thinks them venial, and a cheap ransom from the 
pangs of death. You appeal to the highet* truth of which 
the martyr's death became a missionary to the world : he 
perceives^no higher and lower in matters where he is sure of 
no truth at all. You point to the almost Divine honours 
which the invigorated conscience of mankind pays fo j^ir 
self-sacrificing leaders and reformers : he prefers the daily 
experience of their "homage to his rank, his equipages, and 
his power. Not only is it true that nothing which you, or 
which the enthusiast brother himself, could say will c^m- 
vince the self-seel^||^that he has chosen amiss : but it is no 
less true that th^ most imparti^ estimator of happiness 
cannot convict him of imprudence. Each took the lot 
which his chaYacter rendered the least intolerable, and 
would have been ^ore miserable in the other’s ; but that 
the one was not the victim of his affections, and the other 
the gainer by his self-care, it is utterly impossible to prove. 
It does not follow therefore that, because the individual may 
come to make the greater good of others his own, so that 
to his feeling the conflict between them vanishes, there is 
on that account no real discrepancy, and that he is not 
carried off blindfold tcf the sacrifice ; and that a self- 
forgetfulness less perfect, and still agonised by the struggle 
between personal » shrinking and devoted love, dqes not 
more faithfully represent the actual relation of things. A 
wound which, inflicted in hot blood, is scarcely felt, still 
remains a wound after all, and has to be reckoned with in 
long privations ere all is healed; and if the question is, of 
keeping accurate accounts of loss and gain, he cannot be 
blamed who, untouched by the passions of the fight, reads 
the whole story of its risks, and determines to keep a whole 
skin. For my part, I have not the least doubt of tKe reality 
of .the hedonistic sacrifice required by benevolence of aifec- 
tioa and rectitude of choice ; and that, if it is hid from the 
agent who makes it, it is because he has lost his measuring 
rod of pleasures and learned th^ gradations of another scale. 

Mr. L. Stephen sees clearly through the sophistical 

VOL, II, z 
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attempts to establish the invariable prudence of virtue : . 
after admirably exposing their principal fallacy, he concludes, 

‘ There is scarcely any man, I believe, at all capable of 
sympathy or reason, who would not„ in many cases un- 
hesitatingly sacrifice his own happiness for a sufficient 
advantage to others. Almost every mother would die, or 
expose herself to sufferings which can never be repaid, for 
the good of her infant; and though maternal love 'affords 
the most perfect example of d^otion to others, and is of 
course much stronger than most other benevolent feelings, 

I think that the same principle is illustrated even in those 
commonplace acts of gopd-nature of which almost every 
man is capable * v - . • 

In giving the Utilitarian po^t'-ble of 

Hartleyan ^law of transferenc r. i.-* a-j9i^ll|S- oi nientify^ 
individual and social happiness, 1 hav^ ^j^€ar -suppoifl^^ii^ 
possible for the egoist to be carried iy it into cdoi^ 

plete disinterestedness, i, e. to lose the idea of his own 
pleasure in the absorbing idea of pleasure to others. And, 
unless and until he reaches this point, it is certain that he 
must fall short of his all-directing aim ; for, so long as he 
thinks of himself, he is a strangep^to the joy of sympathy ; 
and many another form of happiness too he caftnot have, 
till he ^ceases to seek it. But too much is conceded in 
allowing this possibility. For the cSndition of his being 
what he is, viz. an egoistic hedonist, is, that he always 
pursues his own greatest pleasure ; while the condition of 
obtaining the ^eatest pleasure is, that he does nat pursue 
it. His very characteristic therefore is suicidal, and pre- 
cludes him from e^er consummating the growth of disin- 
terestedness through the wqrki^ of the Hartleyiin law. He 
is unde^ a very common^jp^lillusion, tftat befcause ‘pleasure 
exists only as it is felt,’ tl|^|more Jie attends to it, the more 
will he have of it, conseKisness^ being intensified by con- 
centration: whereas thereby increased is nothing 

but intelkHwl ft, which, instead of intensifying 

^ SoeiEpe of ^ ^ 3^* PP* 43^* 
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the feeling, immediately arrests its growth and crystallises it 
info an object of thought. The play of the Hartleyan law 
requires exactly the opposite condition, viz. the presence of 
felt, but uncontemplated, pleasure, with attention (so far as 
there is any) engaged upon the perceptible objects that 
cause it ; so that the feeling is let alone in its free -expan- 
sion, and allowed ^to suffuse the objects with colours'^of 
added teauty. And hence the law receives its chief illus- 
tration in the mental history, not of introspective philo- 
sophers, but of children, and persons whose eager impulses 
prevent their ever losing the attributes of childhood. The 
pleasures which the Sensatj on-philosophy needs to d^ain 
in the unreflecting,- state, the Egoist insists on bringing into 
the full blaze br'srlf-unn- . i ^ ; and by that change at 

Once wjthcrs^-th^r'r' eiUMjv. uni '•i)ps the widening of their 
empire over neutral fields. He therefore cancels at the out- 
set the qualificptibmfor winning the disinterested affections, 
and closes against himself the path which we have hypo- 
thetically left open to him. The only question for him now 
is whether, having learned, that his conscious self-seeking 
may be intrusive, he can employ the will which has. invoked 
it to turn it out again; “so as voluntarily tex forget himself, 
in order to" be landed at last in a more pleasurable result. It 
seems so little disputable that self-seeking and sel^-forget- 
fulness are mutually%xclusive, that it would no more have 
occurred to me to ask the former to eject itself than to resort 
to Satan to cast out Satan, were it not that Professor 
Sidgwick apparently regards this as by no means an im- 
practicable feat. He thinks it quhe possible for an 
Epicurean who judges himself deficient in impulses and 
affections which are importafnt factors in the possible sum 
of pleasures, to put iSmself in the way of producing these 
in himself. And this opinion, he reminds us, has the 
su^ort of many philosophers and divines who have com- 
mended the benevolent and the religious affections, as worthy 
of being fostered by alb who would attain to the happiest 
kind of life. 
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5 ^ It is octt desires cannot oitiinarily be pro^ 

dnced by an effort of Will— though they can to so&ie 
extent be repressed by it-^if we started with no impuke 
except,; the desire of pleasure, it might seem difficult to 
execute the practical paradox of attaining pleas||e by 
aiming at something else. Yet even ix^ this hypo^el^l 
o^se the difficulty is less than it appears^ For the reaction 
of our activities upon our emot|onal nature is such that we 
may commonly bring ourselves to take an interest in any 
end by concentrating our efforts upon its attainment. So 
that, even supposing a man to begin with absolute indiffer- 
ence to everything except his own pleasure, there is up 
reason to believe that if he were convin^d that the possM 
sion of other desires and impulses we^Wiecessary to t||| 
attainment of the greatest possible pleasure, he could not 
succeed in producing these. But this supposition is never 
actually realised. Every man, when he commences the task 
of systematising his conduct, whether on egoistic principles 
or any other, is conscious of a number of different impulses 
and tsendencies within him, oth^r than the mere desire for 
pleasure, 'which urge his will ip particular directions, to the 
attainment of particular results : sd that he has only to place 
himself under certain external influences, and these desires 
and impulses will begin to operate wi&oflt any effort of will. 

^It is sometimes thought, howe'er, that there is an 
important class of » refined and elevated impulses with 
which the su^emacy self-love is in a peculiar way in- 
oompaitible such as the love of virtue,, or personal affection, 
or the religious impulse to love and obey God. But at any 
rate in Ibe common view ol these impulseSi this difficulty 
does not seem to be recognised. None of the school of 
moralists that followed Shaftesbury in contending that it is 
a man’s tme interest to f oster in ^mself strictly disinterested 
soda! affectioiis, haSb inherent incompatibility 

between theim^ence the^ afi^ions and the supimiacy 
of sdf4ove, jAad the Christian preachers 

befture mentioned, who have commended the religious life 
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as teally the l^ppiest, have riot thought genuine religion 
irreconcilable with the conviction that each man’s own/ 
happiness is hfs most near and intimate concernV 
I do hot doubt the possibility, on which these paragr^hs 
insist, of cultivating, by a self-appointed discipline desires 
and affections which we know to be too weak wlth||:;iis: 
whoever will persijtently compel himself to do the" duty 
which ought to spring from soirife spontaneous love, will not 
for ever go to it with heavy steps, but will ere long be won ovtt ' 
by its interest, and surprised by the richness of its conteltst 
That a self-inclosed man may throw himself open to sym- 
pathise, and a timid man train himself to be brave, is certain ; 
pxpvided the effort is stimulated arid sustained by an ade^ 
quate veneration for benevolence and contempt of cowardice, 
or homage to duty \ but not^ I am persuaded, if its only sup- 
port be a craving for the personal pleasures of benevolence 
and courage. Professor Sidgwick appears to think that, if 
there are indirect means by which the will can set up affec- 
tion^ arid desires beyond its immediate command, it matters 
not what motive takes the initiative ; so that the missing 
virtues may as well be fetchfd up by prudential considera- 
tions as by any other. this tacit assumption he over- 
looks, as it seems to mS, the very hinge of the whole case, 
and fails to notice the blighting effect of mere selfceeking 
upon the inward movements of the moral life. Who was 
ever known to make himself a philanthropist in order to • 
add to his enjoyment ? or a martyr to truth in order to taste 
the pleasures of heroism ? Whatever comes from such incen- 
tives can only be a miserable counterfeit, a histrionic sham, 
of any sincere and whole-hearted excellence : you cannot 
give youfself freely away, while you are casting side glmices 
at what you mean to reserve for your private aSvanlage# 
Pi^fessor Sidgwick, I admit, appeals with good right to the 
precedents of Shaftesbury and the moralising divines, who 
fecommerided the cultivation of disinter^ted and 
\4%otbm as a food mvestment They are certainly on bis 
f of Ediics, E. chap lii. 1 PP* ^34* 
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side. Btit 1 won(^ that the notorious inef&eacy of their 
teaching, and the low spiritual level of their own and the 
succeeding age, did not disincline him to their alliance, and 
sugg^t the question, whether the feebleness of their influ- 
ence was not due to the very feature for which cites 
them. They failed to do the awakenipg work which has 
been achieved bymiany a man their jntellectual inferior, 
because they harfied upon th^ wrong chord. Hedonistic 
advance to any higher love is not ICss impossible than \ 
horizontal movement up hill. 

The instances which lend some plausibility to Professor 
Sidgwick’s position, and which he probably had in view, ^e 
those in which the self-discipline is conducted under w 
influence 6f mixed motives ; and if, in instituting it, pruden- 
tial desire plays at all a conspicuous part, it may seem as 
though the whole process were under its direction; yet»the 
agent, once Punched upon his course, is again and again 
taken out of his own hands by currents of enthusiasm 
which sweep him away from his self-regards. He thus 
alternates his egoism with disinterested desires; and in 
.proportion as the latter snatc% him from his self-love, they 
neutralise its incapacity, and carry Ihim on while it is laid to 
sleep. What he thus achieves in the way of disinterested- 
ness is in spite od his prudential aim, nof in consequence of 
it, and should be cited in illustration, not of its triumph, 
but of its defeat He passes to and fro between two lives, 
hbw watchful^^of his pleasures, then torn from them by 
«^me love; and it is not the measured steps of the 

former that conduct him to the latter ; but the wings of the 
latter that lift him off his cautious feet. In principle this is 
admitted by Professor Sidgwick himself; for where ‘a* 
stricter disintere^dne^s ’ and m ^ absolute selMevotion ’ is 
required, he pronounces it to attainment beyond the 
re^h of Raricund Egoism^ ^Otha- persons, however, seem 
to caity cot^dousness and the feeling of 

humatf to a stage of refinment, at which a 

Is They maiiitain that 
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' i- ' ' 

the essence of either feeling, in its best form, is absolute 
sdf-devotion and self-sacrifice. And certainly these seem 
incompatible with self-love, however cautiously self-limit* 
ing. A man cannot both wish to secure his own happifaess 
and be willing to lose it. And yet how if wiUis^ess to 
lose it is the true zheans of securing it? fcan self lote not 
merely^ reduce indjrectly its prominence in oonscioisM^,, 
but directly and unreservedly annihilate itself? 

‘ This emotional feat does not seem to me possible : and 
therefore J must admit that a man who embraces the prin- 
ciple of Rational Egoism cuts himself off from the special 
pleasure that attends this absolutai sacrifice and suppression 
of self. But, however exquisite this may be, the pitch of 
emotional exaltation and refinement necessary to attain it is 
so comparatively rare, that it is scarcely included in men’s 
common estimate of happiness. I do not therefore think 
that an important objection to Rational Egoism can be based 
upon its incompatibility with this particular consciousness 
The concession here made is all that need be asked; I 
desire no more. For the very same reasoning which is here 
applied to the animating spring of life as a whole, holds, 
good na less of every inferval of self-devotion that intersects 
a variable spirit with a fear of light : each of its bright dis- 
interested hours i* homogeneous with the all-pervading tone 
of the mind entirely surrendered, and is equally incompatible 
with the present sway of Rational Egoism ; and the differ- 
ence lies simply in the intermittency of the one, and the 
continuity of the other. And as we have to do, not with 
the see-saw of mixed and inconsistent characters, but with 
the inward analysis of moral causation and the distinctive 
types of moral experience, I see no reason for referring to 
different categories what are merely half-cases md whoie- 
cases of one and the same thing. 

The conclusion to which we are thus far bror^t # 
obvious : notwithstanding Ihe^ provision* in our 
the paitial conveision of interested into disinterested feeling, 
^ Mcfeoib of Ethics, E, chap, Ui I 
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it is impossible tb identify the greatest happinesfs of self with 
the greatest Mppiness of all eoncerned ; or, from the neces- 
sity of pursuing the former to estabUsh the claim of the 
latter I or, to extract a scheme of duty from rules of prudence ; 
or, to'' make the motive of self-love, however ra|ipnally 
worked, suflSce for building up a virtuous characterl The 
moral consdoushess of the individual mind comprises ex- 
periences which arl not covere^ by the data and inferences 
of rational hedonism. 


I 2 . Tke Moral Sentiments as an Engine of Social * 
Management 

Now, open the floodgates, and let in the head-waters #1 
Society upon the individual ; and see whether, in the new 
positions to which they bear him and the new necessities by 
which they surround him, .his nature does not gain the 
needful supplement. The moral inadequacy of self-interest 
may perhaps be remedied by the presence of social interest 
and the enormous power of public opinion. The close con- 
nection between manners and morals, the obvious origin of 
the former in social tastes, and provision in the latter for 
social needs, the apparently equaf variation of both with 
change of time and place, have naturally suggested the idea 
of their«virtual identity, and of the expffession in both of 
them of nothing more than the wishes of the majority. 
Various forms have been given to this conception,' according 
ns the cxdlactiy^ life of men has bben politically, mechanic- 
alfy) or physic^ogically conceived, as set up by the sway of a 
Lawgiver over subjects, or by die^subjection of the individual 
to a hom(^^eous multitude, or by the growth of a civic 
organism throu^ confoience and uniflcation of flincttons. 
The second of these rej^sents die doctrine of the Hobbes 
and the Utilitarian school, and aipne belongs to our present 
subject It proceeds ^pon the assumption that the individual 
is the unit of society | that, in the antithesis of his single self 
to the grpat aggrega^ personality over r^nst him, he is 
helpless an4 d^pfndent, jffihiit has relinquished every con- 
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flicting desire, and become monided shape of the 

common wish •• that the rules and signs which express this 
common wish constitute for him the standard to which he 
must Conform; and that these are what we really meScn by 
morals ; which/ therefore, are simply the statement of the 
public wants issued as the orders of a superior fofcelta the 
individual His moral sentiments are thus simply 
tion of the public wish ; his cdhscience, an appropriation of 
its pleased or displeased mood; his sense of obligation, a 
consciousness of a, coercion with which it is armed a^in^ 
him ; and his duty, the contents Of its expectation from him. 
Often as this theory has been ipresented, I have found it 
worked out by no Utilitarian writer so lucidly and precisely 
as by James Mill, in his ‘Fragment on Mackintosh and 
the few comments which I shall make upon it will address 
themselves to his exposition of the origin of moral rules, and 
the formation of moral character. 

The problem, as Mill takes it, is to get a maximum flf 
u^ii^a<5ti9B&jaut. j^^ A good many 

may be expected to come of their own accord, his own 
desire running on the same line with that of his associatei^; 
about these, therefore, tve need not trouble ourselves. ^ But 
there is a large numbeF besides which he has not sufficient 
inducement in himself to put forth ; and some coptrivance 
must be set up for the purpose of extorting these from him« 
The device which we have hit upon for this end is to Praise 
the actions which we like, and Blame those which we dislike, 
or, in extreme cases, to reward the one, and punish the 
other; and , the particular variety of like and dislike which 
thus declares itself is called approval and disapproval. All 
these are, therefore, an artificial mechanism of influence 
Invented, as a bribe or threat, to stir a will wlSch would 
othjiwise fail us : as Mill says, ‘ The production of acts of 
the useful sort, the prevention of acts of contrary sort,’ 
‘the whole ^business of the moral seiitimmte^’ 

iSee especially pp. 246-35^. 

^ on M 
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Tilley are tbus m sddeU crmtian^ or storage of force, for con- 
trolling the individual, and getting service out of him. 
y Thus farj_ the prdinance s of conduct f orm mw ly an 
CTtern^ Ja^ enfoj^4 )^y 

jBut the individual agent on Whom they press is himse|f one 
of the public body, and accustomed, in that capaciy, to 
apply the same rule and the same sancticjn to other agents, 
i.e. to direct approbation and dis^probation upon analogous 
acts. When, therefore, an action which he would condemn 
in another proceeds from himself, he not only foresees what 
it will bring upon him from its witnesses, but, as one of 
those witnesses, shares their displeasure, and is self-con- 
demned. Hence, the feeling of compunction and remorse , n 
on the one hand, of self-satisfaction and Mf-applause on the 
other, are but a personal loan, for private use, of the public 
sentiment eftibodied in the established rule; and by the 
agenf s application of it in his own case it becomes an internal 
law, by which he can administer the affairs of his own 
commonwealth of thought and desire. 

This ingenious theory avails itself no doubt of some pro- 
cesses that actually do mingle with our moral experience ; 
onlyj^ not as its constitutive essentiils, but a^ its subsidiary 
accfdents. It is not necessary to deny their reality, in 
mrder to^ove their inadequacy as a solutibn of the problem 
to which they belong. It is sufficient to show that that 
problem contains phenomena of which they afibrd no satis- 
Jictory account^ 

j (i) In the analysis jof our moml psy(*olo|y, given in’ the 
preceding book, it was made evident, if I mistake not, tiiat 
we judge ourselves before we ju^e others. To tbe reasons 
there given I must refer, as Justifying the assertion that 
James 1^11 inverts . the only possible order of relation 
between internal, and externaT judgment. If what we, dis- 
approve were ffie dimgreeable^ of an outwarcfefact, we 
should disapprove of n<»dou| animals or even the hurtful 
behaviour 6f phf sical tfeiiigs. It true, as Mill reminds us, 
there be ^no im^ ladisapfmv^ things 
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for thou^ both of th^ may admit of being ‘modified,’ 
they are not, liite man, amenable to such an influenoe as our 
displeasure. What then is it that fits the human asr/wify alone 
for thi operation of this modifying power? what, but the 
fact that it issues from an inward spring which " does not 
necessitate it to take its present form, but admits of a* alter- 
native which our juffrage may reinforce ? our censure^ 
fore, it is plain, looks behind |he scenes, and pitdhes upon 
the hidden spring of action which alone it can hope to 
modify., And if this be so, what do we know of hidden J 
springs, except from dieir story in ourselves ? How could 
we read them in another, excep#as in the mirror of our own 
experience? If the key of his nature and character is ^n 
oun, there it is that we learn the art of judging our a/fer ego* 
It follows from this that whatever truth there may be in 
Mill’s hypothetical narrative belongs to som^ of the later 
acts of our life-drama, and does not introduce us to the 
opening scene which he professes to present. 

( 2 ) The moral sentiments, unless I completely misconstrue 
them, by no means correspond with Mill’s account of their 
origin and nature. In his view, they are a prospective 
artifice for extracting serviceable conduct which nepds a 
bonus to produce it. In mine, they are a retroi^ective 
verdict of ‘ wel^done !’ or ‘ill done!’ on condiiwrt already 
put forth. * And if we laugh at the definition ei gratitude as 
‘ a lively sense of favours yet to come,’ and dismiss it to the 
region rk cynical satire, I do not see how we can more 
seriously treat^an explanation of moral Approval as a patron- 
ising bid for future services, and moral censure as equivalent 
to * Mind you don’t do it again 1’ Such a theory gives an 
account of everything in them except their moral character^ * 
as mdgments upon the merits or demerits c4* a free agent’s 
ch^cj. It describes a certain disciplinary influeme whith 
they undoubtedly exercise ; but this itself they would »not 
cxeicise with any serious eff<jct, were they hollow in their 
profession of disinterested ethical affectionitdwards conduct 
that Is past, and were^^l^ redact to an admihistmti^ 
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Ideasiires and pain$ as piircha^g causea of fulirt benefits* 
Hais theory, in short, pats the moral seii^iments on the same 
footing with the arts of the horse-breaker, who manages his 
stud by Ijie crack of his whip and a feed of oats ; and treats 
them, so far as they deviate from this type and kffect fo be 
an award of justice to the past, as an illusion which' the 
initiated escape. Punishment, thrown in^to the alembic of 
this new analysis, has all its retributory element dissipated, 
and comes out in the reduced form of deterrent and refor- 
matory pain ; and carries thencrforth the implied r^tionale^ 
‘ Punishment is painful, and punishment amends : therefore, 
give a measured lot of paii^ and you will have the amend- 
ment.’ As well might you argue : ‘ Medicine is bitter, and 
medicine cures ; therefore, take a dose of bitters, and you 
will be cured.* The result is much the same in both cases: 
* your malady remains, because the remedial efficacy lies, not 
in the bitterness of the medicine, but in the quality which 
you have failed to secure ; and your criminals persist and 
flourish, because the deterrent and reformatory influence 
resides, not in the naked pain of punishment, but in its jus- 
tice ; and till the offender gets what, in popular phrase, 
* serves him right,’ he gets nothing that can do him any 
good. It is the same throughout ; all the characteristic ex*^ 
pressions^f our moral nature are explained away by this 
school of interpreters, and replaced by something which 
they do mot mean: good and ill desert, sin, * resentment, 
penitence, r^ora^, righteous indignation, are volatilised as 
Elusions, and their functions madtf over to the remaining 
ritlional and sentient nature. Whether these substitutes 
will be equal to the work thus laid upon them in some 
future age of passionless intellect, it would be dangerous 
to prediqt^ certainly, at present, there is a vast r^on 
of human feking and experience* which, by no stret<fting 
and straining, they cam be madcf to cover and command. 

( 3 ) The conditions ass^ned by MiU for the genesis Of the 
moral seinhneiita are by no means those which exporienc^ 
to fovoiir ^eh oti^ Thohappmat^ 
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<rf praise and blame, and their wKde bod^ of influence, he 
regards as coming mt® existence, in order to eke out the 
defective crop of beneficent acts, and produce more of them 
than iii|>uld; be raised by the spontaneous interest of the 
individual agent. The more, therefore, the individual feils 
to give, so much the more will the supplementary macfiinery 
of the public will be called into operation, and bid htgh l^ 
so scarce an articfe as a useful act. The needful pressure^ 
rising to the occasion, will increase its tension as the force 
of nature becomes remiss in men, taken one by one ; s8 the 
moral sentiments, following a law of demand and supply, 
will mo^ abound where they are most wanted, i. e. ynder 
the greatest lack of individual benevolence. By thi^ rule, 
nothing would be so favourable to the growth of altruistic 
senfiment as the prevalence of universal egoism ; and these 
two bp^sites would reach their maximum together. It is 
hardly necessary to point out, bow completely experience 
reverses this relation, It is not praise that by its force 
elicits the virtues, but the unforced virtues that elicit praise. 
And whenever there is a dearth of spontaneous goodness, so 
far is it from fetching in the compensation of induced bene- 
ficence, that, once commenced, the ebb goes on in accelerat- 
ing ratio ; nor will the tide turn back, though you fling at 
it the loudest ptomise of your plaudits, Or threg): of your 
anathemas. Selfishness breeds nothing but selfishness, and 
benevolence reduplicates benevolence ; and to fill up the 
lacunse of a defective love by a supply of factitious self- 
interest, is, — when ^^sked for bread, to tender a stone, and 
for fish, a serpent.’ Where ‘beneficent acts’ do not come of 
their own accord, e. g. in a family where the self-seeking 
propensities assert themselves all round, there may no doubt 
grow up a sort of public opinion from the watdi||ilness pf 
eac§ member against the encroachments of the rest : a kxndi 
of ‘ committee of vigilance ’ is in permanent sitting, from 
wMcfa fierce complaints and loud exactions are bmught 
to bear, now npon^tfals, and now upon that refiactory or 
l^luctant will^ for the mbmost tl^ coercicm mjr gain 
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il3 md. But he who is thus controlled what is ex* 
torted from him more than ever, and will never re^at it, 
unless under stress : fhr from gaining any moral appreciation 
for his, ‘ useful acts,’ he feels them to be slave-work, only 
more tolerable than the domestic ostracism from which they 
alone can save him. What is true of a fapiily, is true bf the 
larger social community : under the mere discipline of hope 
and fear from others, there will jje no emergence from self- 
seeking into self-devotion to duty or self-sacrifice to love ; 
but an inevitable descent into lower depths of egoistic 
isolation. Mill’s theory proceeds on the tacit assumption, 
that the stock of beneficent acts requisite for the subsistence 
of society is a constant quantity, which must, somehow or 
other^ provided; and that where the native yield falls 
shortliiie moral sentiments are Set up as an artificial 
botuity On the importation of supplementary con^^nments, 
that else would not flow in. It might have occurrjsd to sd- 
good a free-trader that such bribed importers usually manage 
to pocket their profits and the bounty too ; and that it is but 
a poor look-out, if this be all that keeps us from a famine of 
the virtues. 

(4) The mode also in which moraS rules are si^posed to 
be got up and enforced, involves a futidamental fallacy ; 
which it js surprising to find overlooked^ by*# writer so 
quick to see the illusions which lurk in #bstn^^^ He 
presents the whole story as a kind of smit or ck^^ of Society 
mrms the Indiy^dual, treating each as a unitlf^ personality, 
diiering in interests; and most unequal in scale and power. 
It is ^sumed that, in its view of his conduct, Society feels 
and thinks and acts as one man^ iiiat his^ilure in altruism 
concerns everybody alike, anclpcures |f consensus of rule 
^rainst l|ih: : and ttet, ih any Ifbjectipnable self^^^ 

IS in the position of an AtAMaims €<mtm mundum. if it 
were so, if it were a casc of Joseph and his brethren, without 
even a disi^ntient Reuben^ of course they might vote him 
into the' |rit or the hmds of *^th© Midiamte% or dispose of 
Juan * by any rule they |rfease4 ^^^- bosdy of people, all 
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in sympathy with tach other, and none with him, would 
have nothing to binder their unanimity in requiring the 
same things from him and praising them, and in fixing 
opprobrium the same things from which they meant to 
deter him. Mill, accordingly, finds nothing sii^pler than 
the general agreement about what is praiseworthy and^Jaiue- 
worthy: ‘When men began to mark the distinction 
acts, dnd were prompted to praise one class,, and blame an- 
other, they did so, either because the pne sort benefited, the 
other hurt them ; or for some other reason. If for thf fir^ 
reason, the case is perfectly intelligible. The men had a 
motive which they understood, ^d which was adequate to 
the endw If it was not on account of utility that men 
classed some acts as moral, others as immoral, 6b what 
other account was it ^ ^ 

The ‘perfect intelligibility’ of this solution depends, 
however, entirely on the ‘men’ who are here packed 
together, as if they made up a single personality, being 
all benefited by the satne acts,* and hurt by the same acts. 
That each human being constituted on Mill’s pattern, with 
no motive but self-love, should praise what benefits him, is 
intelligible enough ; but in these praises there will be no 
consensus, unless it can be shown that what benefits one 
benefits all; and* this, which .Mill has heedlessly^taken for 
granted, cannot, upon his data, be proved at all. His idea 
evidently is, that we like to see the generous act of a bene^t 
factor, and to. set up a habit of eulogy on his behalf, 
because it may be our turn to be benefited next, and it k as 
well to encourage the chance; we feel sympathy with the 
joy of the beneficiary, as’ possibly our own hereafter, and 
express this by laudatory words. But the phenomenon bas 
another half, which must not be suppressed. Thfe ^enermis 
act is^ by hypothesis, one of those which there is no induce- 
ment of selfiinterest to perform, and which, involvk^ 
personal privation to the agent, it needs artificial pressure 
to elicit ; the pleasure gained* by the receiver is bought by 
^ Fraginent on Mackmtosb, p|>. a6z, 362^ 
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pleasure lost to the giver. How comes it then that the 
sympathy of the neutral ol^rver goes with tte lot of 
pleasure bestowed, and not with the pleasure forfeited? 
Does n^t his hedonistic principle commit him as certainly 
to pity for the donor, as to congratulation of the receiver ? 
Is it said, ‘ Oh, but he has an eye to his pwn chance, if he 
can only get this sort of sacrifice repeated?’ Good: but 
then, there are two sides to this phance : ?ie may be thrown 
into the position of the gainer ; or, into the position of the 
loser ; and, if he applauds the benefactor, he commits 
himself not less to * go and do likewise,' than to lie in wait 
for favours yet to come. cAnd between the two, it would 
seem, his hedonism would be at fault ; for it does not 
follow 4om his liking to be beneJit^y thBt he would take with 
equal gusto to benefiting. It is forgotten, ki |bis calcula-' 
tion, that in human relations, the active and the passive 
functions are alternate and numerically e(^a;| so that each 
one of us performs as many acts as he receives, and cannot 
make a rule for himself as a possible recipient, which will 
not catch hold of him as a possible agent What induce- 
ment then have we to become patrons of non^spontaneous 
^useful acts?' They are useful to*' us, only when we get 
them ; and we cannot get them without, giving thfem ; and 
when we^give them, it is, by hypothesis, at the cost of 
sacrifice just as repugnant to our selfdove, as the corres- 
ponding gain is agreeable to it For a jury of hedonistic 
egoists to burst^^nto applause* at the sight of a bene&ctor 
and call him a hero rather than a fool, would be a renuncia-^ 
tiop by public vote of the very principle ;^pon which the 
vote is assumed to be taken, * ' 

For these reasons, both the iattempts, by ai^al to Hart- 
leyan psydholQi^ and to the weight of social opinion, to 
identify the individual and the general happiness, must be 
pronounced unsatisfactory. The rule fmmOd on behalf of 
the public, w^«being is demonstrabfy not idways com-^ 
patiUe v^ith the agenfa own Wvantage«« The Egoist prin- 
his owPd0easufei,V^ the Utifitarian 
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pfinci^e, Vesudi tiid plesisum <i»f <aai^ be 

reconciled ; much less can die ktter be deduced as a 
corollary from the former. Mareavef, were the cdneur- 
rence desires unquestioikl^ . 

complete, the rfeulf iiwmld simply be, that Prunkf^ 
never separate the interested hrom the disihterdsted 
tions : they could indulged without mutual interference f 
but to neither 5f them would any character of Dufy attach. 
The ‘ Eides’ set up by social opkiion would not reall^be 
^MaraV all, if by that word we' denote a statement not 
simply of whs^ if, but of wlut on^ to be; for all that they 
aH&rm is that such and such behaviour is a means of happi- 
ness ; the|^ are mere instructions hCw to reach this end y 
have no more ethical authority than the receipts of a 
cookery-book, which also tel you how to prepare certain 
pleasant results, both personal and social. Had the Utili- 
tarian psychdlogil therefore fulfilled ks intention ever so 
perg^tly, ft woula still have left the whole of the moral 
duuraderi^s of our nature out in the cold, and finished up 
its supposed human being as a paragon of prudential 
wisdom. 

0 

■ ' m 

I 3 . Can Gtnerat Rtt/es Mnd against their Raison d'itret 

* . • • 

In the absence then Si harmonised interests, what is to 
be dtme by the hedonist Utilitarian, when he encounters (as 
be believes) a ^screpancy between the advantage of others 
and fais own; dc, between the recognised prescription for 
securirig both and some different nmthod of which he has 
more hope ? Is he to prefer the pleasures of other people 
to his tswai Wlty should he? Has he not bem taught 
that be nhouM cioe for dieir happiness, because liis own is 
wrapped sp in it ? And now that they part rpmpany, doei 
not this season disappear ? The claiin of the extra-regard'* 
^ feelmiB upon hi* httendc^ bdng etependent oft> Iht 
toddfeea^knesa of -^ir self-rq^ardinlg sotnce, thai dhjih 
ineifttafily whenetrer this link is broken. If hie hi foik 

VOL. K. Ah 
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OTwiiiced dat it wffl senp him b^r to tell » lie tl^ to 
qtfaif truth, to induifee a safe passion than to resist it, by 
what plea can his instructors stop him ? They will diat 
the E[ y>*‘Ta1 rule is against_him. The general rule, he will 
r^ly, is made by the many against the one, ahd ,^n the 
interest of the maiiyi it i^ all very well for them to glorify 
tind ui*old it ; and it is usually worth while for the one to 
ccmform tot it at some cos^ i^thw than incur their dis* 
pl^ure. But when they are out of the way, and he has 
,his‘ opportunity rtidiout fear, - the rule has no application ' 
and why should he pay away his own pleasures for nothing ft 
’ His advisem will perhaps say, that it is dangerous to break 
■ in upon right habits, which serve as a compendious, formula 
for determining each cate of conduct; and saye the necessity , 
of working out every problem from first principles. He will 
allor all this, but will deny that a hab^ is right which, 
having been computed /or one set of- cGt||iitions, is carried 
blindly into another, and takes no notice of the disappear- 
fflice of its date! what should we think, he will ask, of a 
roan who, having made it a rule to take a certain daily 
walk, persisted in it all the same when the floods were out 
and, covered it breast-high ? Meife average rules carry in 
them no Wndfeg foroy #ad to trust to them still, when real 
come intofiew to vay, to correct, or to super- 
sede is to pi^r automatism* to intelK^nce, and tfim 
conduct into a>f^id idolatry. Least of all shcmld the 
UtiUtarum, wlio insists that rules of adion have no good in 
themselves, but are am^y the OT«r«f*which mankind have 
devised f<Ht securing the sole mid< via preponderant pleari 
sure, micourage a wOTship of the- means; and' y"® 

agtunst any corrwtive reference to the end which 
justifies and prescribite them. Hence, it seems to follow 
irresistibly, that thc^kidiTiduai;is left at libmffy, on this 
systfflB, to seorae tO*imsetf &iy ovey-balmice of advant^ 
whidi feel jconvincjd triU acotue to^lum from an 

cscoptio**! disf^^ of fny partustf the saoogpised dirical 
. ft may lie >tnie ntoefy-nhte oases a 
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JitiiidrM, the greatest attainable pleast^e to ofiia?s" be 
the best way to hfe own ; but if in the hundredth -iiis 
pleasantest path diverges from theirs, how can the^ hedofiist 
dissuaiis him taking it ? - Would he not be a fool fot 
adhering to the old means when they no longer l#d to the 
end? *The commonplace plea, that it is indispensafcfe to 
have general rulej that shall not be^ called; in quei^idni 
means no more, on^ Ijiis th^ry, than that, men being 
creati|res of habit, rather than of reason, it is nece^^ 
to hoodwink awi, befool them in order to make them 
always serve you, ‘whether it suits them or not j else, 
they use their private judgmentjf they will now and then 
halt, and perhaps upset the public coach, This plea holds 
good only on behalf of an authoritative law* or intuitive 
datum of our nature, which we have to accept with^Jrust, 
as universally valid and conditioning all our judgments of 
experience; and^has no legitimate application to mere 
inductive rules, provisionally framed from a majority of 
observed instances, and for ever open to exceptions and fbt 
revision. Of such empirical rules, the whole value depends 
on their being not blindly accepted and shut up, but kept 
under 0 e eye of a i^gilant critiei^, th|it shifts dieir 
boimdary as life supplies new and mgdifying experiments^. 

And if the clairft of general^happilross cannot b# pressed 
beyond its coincidence with the agent’^wn, the inroads of 
exception to ethical rules assuredly have: nxx inconsiderable’ 
range. This may be approximately judged by comparing 
fhe standards of conduct to which rational men conform*, 
on the one hand, when" supposing themselves to have the , 
guidance of an intuitive conscience, and on the other, when? 
ayowedly ruled by their own greatest pleasure^ When was 
it ever knoTO that this last motive unfurled the lag ef an 
ideal iporality and led the way to heroifc attacks upon thei 
strongholds of wrong? Is it hcM; rather the secret excuse oft 
fjie open plea for cpwirdly acfuiescence in thiri|s%s they^ 

^ Mr. H. Bradl^ ba$ well i^madverted oa this weak pdnt ih the 
0ti9tidbi mocali;, Ih.hia^^JISddcal Stiidiaa,* 

A a' a.- 
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toie ? Nor Is it obvious boir One wbo is surrendlerei to its 
itifluence can be expected to dedinc the olFer erf a futtive 
and prudent licence to 4 hs appetites, which adds, as he 
thinks, to the agreeableness without increasing the obltga* 
lions of life. It is assuredly from his armoury that a]|^ the 
weapons of argument are borrowed, which «try to beat back 
the missionaries of moral purity^ and thg redressors ^of the 
most shameful of all wrongs. From his point of view, their 
adoption of the Christian aim at inward sanctity, and their 
trust in the feasibility of all duty and the victory of all 
right, are dreams of romance, which can visit no eyes open 
to the light of day. Evai in the aff^iirs of bargain and 
cdhtract between man and man, the rules of integrity are by 
no means the measure of private advantage; and thfe scru- 
pulous tradesman who will keep only genuine goods and 
honest scales, and promise nothing that he cannot perform, 
is kfughed at as a ‘ slow-coach,’ and outstripped in the 
competition of the matket by the rival who drills and plugs 
his weights, or exports wooden nutmegs and needles witho^^ 
eyes, or dresses up bis flimsy calicoes with heavy mineral 
afid glaze. To the adventurer of this ^’cute’ type, it is a 
snnall ihing that he cannot often repeat his triefa.; for he 
(^erates upon a soii^that makes once enough ; or, if not, 
he can least chii|j|P||l|p market, and fiflish his forttine in 
a trice. The wbde of Statecraft shows bow difficuh: 

it is for strict veracity’'!^ honour to cope with the un- 
farinctfifed arts oi^riie wily%pl6matist ; wfto qtiiqkly seizes 
^ msts ghefr a may turn the b^dance and 

secure the triumifli of a hatkm’s pt^icy. However hurtflil 
these things may be to the moral health of sodety, their 
immechate siieceai condones oftence for die individiu^^ 
and wins liis coveted prize of weaidi or &me. In ordku to 
keep an equilibriite between the fodal and the pprsoitai 
happiness, and prevent '^idiar foehn distaribiiig the other, a 
tmn must desfre nodiii^ t}iat does not accend widi die 
l^blic wish. He must be a thmoqgh conformist to thd 
^^^on$ and m&ods'of age yMlm dbidalea 
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from this, he is eqaa% putushed, whether he sm|;s to a 
lower Imd or ris^ to a hi^er. The cry of the multitude^ 
nay, o| the Ch}ef Priests and Pharisees, — ^ Away with himJ 
Cnicifji Him I is as ready for the Saviours as for the Male- 
factors of the i^rld; and if the end of life is to make the 
most of its pleasures and minimise its paiz», there* is no 
room for the devotee of compassion, whose heart is irre- 
sistibly drawn to the haunts of and misery, and titkes 
on it the burthen of countless woes besides its own,^aiid 
ble^s for every wound it cannot heal Look only at the 
counten^ce of such a one, at the tender depth within the 
^eye, the clear and thoughtftd b»dw,, the sensitive and pre- 
carious calm upon the features, and say whether you are 
here in presence of the best economist of happiness. If 
this bfi Jthe object of your quest, had you not better go to 
the resorts of refined and easy life, where there is luxury 
that hurts no health, and art that adorns the scene without 
and ^e mind within, and alternate industry and gaiety that 
brighten all the hours, and neighbourly offices enough just 
to keep the reproach of selfishness away, and religious 
obsefyance enough to mingle a deeper tone and higher 
sanction with it all? Hjere surely we must count ujt ipore 
pleasures an<f fewer pains than fall t<> tl]^ lot of the hero of 
compassion. True it is that»heA|l^^ not exchange his 
labour for this rest ; not, howe^wr, j^cause it is a less 
happy state ; but'because it is a;s^te too happy for a soul 
jonce pierced by the sorrow# of humanity. Were the 
hedonistic |ule psychologically imperative upon him, he 
would be tempted by^the exchange, and quit ms vows of 
service. It is only because it is impossible for him to listen 
tf) it without shame, that he toils on beneath his cross ^ 

The weakness of the Utilitarian theory is concSaled from 
its supporters by the late date in the development of ]|[u>fal8 
at i^ich it; makes its appearance and seeks its appikation as 

. ^ cannot ie£n& itom referring^ tilt reader who would m those 
pt#tions strengthened, ^6 some impressive paragraph^ in lecky^s 
Euiopean Morids,^^ t 
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a doctane. Mine-teiiths of ethical habits banvic^ 
tions of civilised society have become fixed^ and placed 
beyond the teach of question, before it presents itself and 
offers ^tnces as fheir philosophic base} so that it is 
saved Ae trouble of inventing them < 7 ^ tnifto by its^,own 
light, and constructing them into a reasoned organism by 
the resources of its skill Benefits enough are apparent 
from them, after they havq^beoomjp familiar to experience, to 
prevent any challenge of their utility ; and they easily pass 
muster without comparison with any alternative. ^It‘ is only 
in view of the remaining tenth of the customary rules, i.e* 
those which have beconm . questionable and fallen tin!||r* 
discussion between the conservative and the reformer, tnlfe’ 
the forces of the theory are mobilised and got under arms. 
Its activity is critical only, not creati^; it tries its hand at , 
correcting the text of a given law for a new edition ; and is 
not tested by demands upon its original legislative genius. 
But the moment you put it to this severer test, and ask from 
it an a priori determination of the true code of human 1& 
from the data of man^s constitution and relations to tie 
world, its helplessness and . barrenness become conspicuous. 
How, Tor example, would it settle thfe right course of conduct 
towards the inferior animals? Do not they llso fall within 
the calcj^lus of plelsure .and pain, which is the dfecisive 
authority in every problem ? Why may they be hunted and 
slain, while, man is spared ? Why is he a cannibal if he eats 
the flesh of bis ftiemy, and not if he eats theirs ? When he 
‘can subsist on the produce of the earth, may^e kill them; 
merely because he likes meat better ? he may 

butcher them for food, may he destroy them for Iheir skins? 
aad.to appropriate the qnmment of their, fea^rs ? and io 
make welipons against them from their own beaks an# 
bones and tusks? If the ‘ whofo* sentient creation’ is to 
enter into our reckomng, can we be sure thit the locunbs 
and potato-bug may not en)<^ our crqpsiiiow and then more 
than we'shoiild ourselves? sAnd, if ^ om;^lvea are war- 
^ted to abt as animals of pr^« must we not apj^ove of the 
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wolf and the panther doing the same ? If once the pleas of 
instinct are to be aholished and replaced by a hedonistic 
arithmetic, die whole realm of animated nature has -to be 
reckonefi^ ip weavi^ the tissue of moral relations ; and 
the problem becomes infinite and insoluble^ Ijof is it 
easier to predetermine the right type of relations sfe^ply 
human by considerations of the hedonisdc order. The con- 
jugal Ind family ties, under such regulation, could never set 
into the form towards which they have passed as t|eir 
highest ; and which,j^even now that experience has vindicated 
and sanctihed it, is again and again deputed, -on the plea of 
* greater happiness, and assailed J^y rebellious experiments^ 
never tried but with results^ not perhaps of misery, butol 
degradation and moral decay. There is not a command- 
ment in the decalogue which, when submitted to the newest 
connoisseurs of utility, is not spurned as a superstition or an 
imposture : — it is the .threatened tyrant, we are told, who 
forbids murder; the rich, who make a crime of theft; the 
frugal. turitans, who glorify temperance and chastity.; but, 
iftr other people, other things are more serviceable. And if 
we urge the superior interests of the social organism, they 
reply tha|Xhe social organism is just what they desire not to 
conserve, but to destroy; and that tilif its rulers are made 
. away with, and itg property sqzed, andifts restrainJ^Telaxed, 
the world will be detained from ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number/ With persons who fall into this state 
of mind, what can be hoped from argument conducted on 
their own principles ? When they insist on taking a clean 
page and going over the whole sum again without looking at 
the old workings, can you feel sure of grasping all the data 
and bringing out d^ navo the answers which shall put 
daring fallacies to shame ? Is it not certain ihat,43efore yoti 
readi the end of your reckoning, you will have utterly h^ 
wild^ed both yourself *and yodr intended convert ; and be 
glad to appeal to some If tent sympathy in him, nobler than 
cyoK^ d^Bance? 
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SEDOitlSM WerH SVOLFnON. 

§ Psychology^ hmxy Affected by ike Idea of Evolution. 

No xhamcteristk of modem inteliectual method is more 
striking, or more fertile in uesfliUs, than the appUcation of t!% 
Mea of Time ;to the contents of the cosmos, as well as to the 
vicissitudes of tlfe human race.. Science formerly addressed 
itself to the work! as an Ordiered system of bodies in space, 
not indeed without incessa||l»iovements, but all repeating 
themsekea as night and day, as life and death, and, since 
their institu^on, unaffected through the ages which the;y 
eount. For the same place, the Ephemeris might differ from 
year to year; but, after a white, the old *figpre» return to 
placed and the stars see each other ^ before. There 
was therefore no continuous tate t5 tell ; but only a fixed 
eopstitution to define, and a circulating Hst of changes pro- 
ifided fot>and predicted from its laws.. • This scheme oi 
tilings was indeed once set up ; but with that the man ol 
science has nothing to do : 1^ takes, it once for all p he 
finds it ; and it iiithe same for lum,. as if it had fm: ever been. 
0n the i^er hand it^iras that un- 
folded itself indefinitely Tiine, mtk laew persoiu 

and new scales, now tragic^ imw brilKant,^^^^^ never re- 
pmducfng the same attitudes and events. Thm was thus 
the stfongbst antithesis between the studies of the synchro 
nous order of the aEmmid world/ and of the successive 
order of human eie|>erieitce i thefo was nothing historical m 
4he:^fei^^ to fdie' :latief.':i^^> 

theories nrhicii we have hra;^ imtteed have home on 
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assumed for their data certain to be 

secure ; e.g. a determinate human individual, such as we 
now iin,d hiin : a society of his fellows around him, whose 
commoli inter^fts extort ftom him %hat they want ; and a 
world to live in, admitting combination and divi^n of 
labour, of allotment of property, and of the instittidb4 of 
rule and law. '][hese three cpnstants* may be difeseotiy 
defined, and differently worked, by writers who elidt the 
moral characteristic from them. One may treat it a4 ihn 
tuitive from the fiist; another may expound it as a trans- 
figured self-love ; a third may interpret it as a reflection of 
others’ approval and averskm; 4>ht they all of them filid it 
in the interplay of these fixed constitution of person# aiHh 
things. And though, in reckoning for the influence of pre- 
disposition and education, they allow for the presence of a 
formdl body of social sentimdll and law, and for favourable 
or unfavouraWe parentage, they look on these facts only as 
eleihe^ts of the individual’s experience, on the same footing 
with others that may appear in him for the first time. Or, 
if their curiosity pushes the jMroblem further back, it stops at 
all Events with the resources it can command from the 
present dbfinition of hftman nature. The Hartleyan /eads 
the story of the moral nature in the experience of each single 
person ; Hobbes? in the formation of the State : ^Cud worth, 
Clarke, and Butler, in the impress of eternal law upon the 
very make of our humanity. 

This mode of treatment was inevitable, so long as man 
was marked off from alf other spedcs of living beings, or 
even placed outside of them as unique. If they were 
detached from each other by impassable limits, so that each 
bad its own private section of natural history, much mom 
must he be studied in isdation fronyiiem all, andllntetplpeted 
by internal comparison of text with text of his own omde& 
Tto regarded, he contaMs in himself ail the asndttiofis:^ 
a science of hi| »iatum;#andlits spedaiendb^^ 
themselves as somethmg wholly new, whidi derive dn li^ 
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fesemblance of itiferior Great is the ctiduge, the 

inoment you take away the boundaries of species ; a change 
iA which an illustrative example has already been presented 
within the limits of inorganic science. So long as the three* 
, fold clas^hcation of bodies, into solids, liquids, and gpses, 
Was accepted as de^nitive, each class had a^dence to itself ; 
and mechanics, hydrostatics with hydraulics, and pneumatics, 
constituted so many independent>chapters of Physics, with 
separate laws and formulas that did not speak to one 
another. But as soon as these three names were, found to 
denote, not different bodies, but only different states of 
every body, determined by degrees of heat, there jmmediat^y 
*nrose a molecular science embracing them all, and an im* 
mense enlargement of conception, from the possibility that 
the solid of one period or one world might be the liquid or 
the atmosphere of anothej^So, when, after long difficulty in 
defining the species of and animals, and ever recur- 

rent doubts whether in this instance or that they are ihore 
than varieties, the bold step is taken at last, and the sup- 
posed impassable limits are thrown away, the different 
departments of natural history enter into family relations, 
with^pedigree enormously extended i the new science of 
universal biology comes into existence, and finds a group of 
laws conueion to all organised beings. What before were 
treated as separate creations, coexisting initia^ range them- 
selves as the successive stages and manifold ramifications 
one stock* And the centre of wonder is shifted by the 
^ihange : before, the puzzle was, to ex{dain the close ap- 
proaches and marvellous resemblances tjrpes su|^sed to 
be di^inct : now it is, to account for the wide divergence 
and astounding contrasts in the descendants of the same pro- 
genitors. kf foim^ly nature was but a collecdon 

of separate tales, it is turned kite a Continuous epic, unfold- 
ing itself from end to eftd ; though it is still difficult to seize 
the Unks that weave its du|{inct scenes and redtals^mto 
j^enuine episodes of one unbn^i^ tassi^ 

||tis.obynh^ unSSer thlydiiimget pheno* 
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i^ienon of exisling Eving beings which does not or may not 
require to be run back indefinitely into the past in quest of 
its explanation. Definite constitution from which you Ipay 
start, o# on whi^hi|as a fulcrum you may rest, there is none i 
there is no daium that is not a gucBsitum: the xiAhumstaltts 
are set afloat, and the tertas of every problem are ^feed 
(unless by provisional assumptign) vaXomariabUs. Thfe con- 
ception of Nature kself parts with almost all that had been 
^ taken for substantive, and is resolved into that of a contM|ual 
becoming j so that -i* nothing ever^zV, but something always 
happens and to give account of it you must relate the 
before and ^ter. Hence, the nei^er methods of science hav^ 
more and more become i,e. have devoted them- 

selves to the successive processes, rather than the synchro- 
nous. conditions, of phenomena; and with such daring 
glances into the illimitable past fet, the regressus in infinitufdy 
which was once the absurdityPhas almost become the 
favourke instrument of our philosophers. Natural history, 
which used to be the name for little else than the classifica- 
tion and description of coexisting forms of life, now enriched 
by the resources of palaeontology, ventures to report on their 
relative chronology, an^,to relate the story of their develop- 
ment, from the larvae of a marine hermaphrodite, through 
the forms of fish^of reptile, of marsupial, of quadi^manal, to 
the human end of the zoological series ^ What becomes, in 
this enormous prolixity of growth, of our search for the ’ 
nativity and seat of the moral sentiments? Does the In- 
tuitionist say, they are given to us ready-made ? He is 
silenced by the remark, ‘ There is nothing ready-made : the 
present is only from the past/ Does the Hartleyan tell us, 
their genesis is explained from the distinctive data of the 
hjiman constitution? He is put (||| of court hf- the reply, 
‘There are no such distinctive data : the lines are wiped out 
which majke man specific, and part him off from the brute*^ 
Whatever history tbene may be of which the present 
fdienomena of hohsdence are latest incidents does not 
i Seel3atWMs l>weQiU of litanr 
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opdt witb yr& him feds diera,'ca' tbe hot 
{dianting of what owns m his iamify tree, bat goes imxk 
mto geologic ag^ .be^rofid all trees, i^iative or Miami, to 
lose its|lf among the looUascs of focous slmie and waste sea 
shores. It may wdl seem. that such a doctrine must ^ipctin- 
guish the very problem of the ethical psycholcgist. The 
only dung which i^^|iresents as certain is this: that the 
mor^ sense is here mmf / that^onee it was here : tlmt the 
later state has b^en regularly evolved from the earlier ; and 
that the theory therefore is one Of those which undjertake to 
fetch the moral out of the unmoral. This is the feature in 
it which brings it properly^under nodce among the schemes 
of Hetero-psychological Ethics. 

On a first view it might seem that this doctrine differs 
from * that of Hobbes or any other empirical hedonist, only 
fh its allowance of long time for the evolution. The tran- 
sition is the same, from the sentient difference between 
{Measure and pain to the moral difference between right and 
wrong ; but in passing through the interval, consciousness, 
according to one theory, occupies a generation, according 
to the other, countless geologicai aeons. And, so far as the 
greatness of the change from mere Sensation to the sanctity 
of conscience staggers us, it cannot be denied that the 
difficulty is apparently lessened by dilution ; and that if we 
sup|)ose the barrier of generations removed, and an indi- 
vidual subject to live bn through.the entire development of 
We to the preseat dale, our imagination will hardly dare to 
pronounce any m impossible to such an ex- 

perience. To take A grant of centuries by miHions appears 
therefore at a pme gain:of that can fail ahoit 

of mithing time to 

move in, aiid^lincere^ps^^ like Miii will 

notfee a vary serious set off. It is iMe sam comciomn^ 
whidi ocatotinues.all t!lroijgh,'aiid whidi, havfeg remem- 
brance of its f^esm gpd its sweep 
eajbiVyc^'biri*‘Cio^oes^^ m totaf 4mm 

smiMm 'Of 
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Psychological pwioissses are rigoioiidy siiiit up witfam Ihe 
limits of the personal Mentityv and have no evidence bt^ in 
the i3Qcmofy smd expression of the individiud subject of 
them ; ltd, in |)rppo^oir'as they are traced back into the 
inarticulate story of infancy, they become ill^tble^ ai^ the . 
theories into which they are worked are profaleitatiadf' ITlie 
masculine egoistic hedonism of Hobbes and 
boldly appealed ior coniinnatiDn to the clear inwax|| ex^ 
perience of men and women, who could confirm or 
tradict them. Tor escape their paradoxes, their modern 
foliewefs« take re^e from this strongs light in an earlier 
twilight, where nobody can tei^^actly what goes on anid 
the extreme fondness which they show for tossing iboiit 
p8yctk)logical babies, and wringing from them amhiguas 
about how they feel, is natural, in proportion as their 
doctrine is hard to prove. And if the confessional of eadi 
single life has this blank prelude, how much more com^ 
pletdy hid from view must be the inward autcbiography, 
not of acknowledged ancestors merely, but of pre-existent 
laces, that grin and set their teeth at their descendants from 
the walls of a museum ? By spinning out your process 
mdefinildy, you gain ^me enough^ for anything to ^take 
place, but too much for anything to be aeen : in the very 
act of creating the evidence, |rou hide it all awa 3 i^; and the 
real result is, that you may make the story what you please ; 
and no one can put it to jthe test If Hobbes, as often 
happens, gives us a piece of droll psychology, every one 
who knows himself can tell whether it is true or false, and 
lay his fingar on any distortion it contains. If Darwin 
describes the inward conflict of an extinct baboon, he paints 
a fency picture of what remains foi*ever without witness^ 

The fact is, the evolution theory rests mainlf upon tlm 
evidence of organisms, ; and when they have been duly 
dh|>i>8ed iii the probaUe order of their deveh^^^ 
animatihg insdnctsajad Wcii actions are k iff 

sU^»os€£|^ to sui^e ; and it k Iheref^ laleen^ 

sadier than shown that» by a pmaUd hstosiiah 
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lligKiiy, the most itwiimen^^ 

kattsmuted themselves into the attributes of a moral and 
Spiritual nature. But the essential difference between the 
two casai;must not be overlooked. The crust of the earth 
preserves in its strata the memorials of living structuif^ in 
an order which cannot be mistaken, enablii^ us to associate 
the types that coexiit, and to arrange those which are 
suc(^sive ; and, in spite of the missing finks of the series^ 
to observe the traces of a clear ascent, the higher forms 
making their first appearance kfter the ruder. The ar*. 
chaeology of nature is in this respect perfectly analogous to 
that of history ; and suppjifs a chain of relative dates with 
as miich certainty as the coins disinterred at different depths 
and of graduated workmanship from the ruins of a buried 
empire. But just as, in this case, the image and 
fifcription report to you only the place and time of^fce 
Gaesar they represent, but tell you nothing of his character 
and will; ^so, in the other, the fossil organ is silent about; 
the passion that stirred it, the instinct that directed it, the 
precise range and kind of consciousness which belonged to 
its possessor, In other words, you have, and can have, no 
record of psychological^ relations, in Correspondence with the 
hierarchy of forms; for you cannot get into the j^nscious^ 
ness of other creatures; and if, in order <to find room for 
educing the moral affections from what is unmoral, yon 
l^gtn with ourpraehuman progenitors, and take their private 
biography in hand, and catch their first inklings of what is 
^ing to be conscience, you are simply fitting a fiction to 
your own preconception. 'To a certain qctent ^lere is, no 
doubt; a definite and known relation between i^ctute and 
function in animals; enabjimg you, from the pife^nce of thS; 
one, to inf&r the other. The wing, ttie fin,1dLe legs, reveal 
the element and the habit 6f a cieSture’s li§ : the jaw, the 
teeth, the condyle^ for^e comt^ed disclose his^ 

food^pIMQ^ 1 ^ his iiiode% bodi cd nnd of sdf^ 

dcistieeJ ^fong bdiM ^^,;reaGti which 
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There are no b&n^ ot musdes, er feathers appropriated 
lo the exclusive use o self-love; no additional eye orviimb 
set apart for the service of benevolence ; no judicial wig 
adherii% tb the head that owns a conscience ; §o that in 
this field, i.e, through the whole scene of the moral- 
phenomena, no help can be had from the zoc|E)g^l 
record. Nothing can be more chimerical than praehistorieal 
psychblogy. * ‘ , ^ < 

These remarks I have premised, in order to indieate^the 
ehief difference between the honestly psychological theories 
(be they Vight or wrong) which have engaged us hitherto, 
and the evolution^ Ethks, have no psychology of 

vriieir own, but merely pick up what best suits them of tbe-t 
old ipaterial, ^nd fit it in with the i£>mQ\y physiological story 
they b^vjp to tell. Al)rief sketch of the new doctrine will 
bring out this difference more clearly : it shall be takei# 
chiefly from- three authoritative works : Darwin’s ‘Descent 
of IVffin;’ SpencSr’s ‘Data of Ethics;* Stephen^ ‘Science of 
Ethics.* 

§ 2. £aw of JSvoliffion, sec, Darwin ; sec, Spencer, 

• 

All living structures do something^ i. e. have some Jiinclion, 
In the simplest them, tljp structure is approximately 
homogeneous, and without division of labour does every- 
thing that happens in the animal history, being the instru- 
ment at once of motion, of nourishment, of growth, of 
rq>roduction. There is a tendency, however, in each of 
such actions , to localise itself as the habit of a particular part, 
the structure of which modifies itself in accommodatioh to 
i|s exclusive work : whence arises an order of beings with a 
plurality of organs, each with its own separator function ; 
Bnd Xhis change to compound or heterogeneously formM 
natures cemstitutes an- advance in^ the scale of life. Tho 
fame tendency contipui|ig, as permanent and umv^ual 
kw, a succession bf \nlterior animaJi types" aj^peaufe.oach 
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as liie i»«sei^ catown or i^pfea 0'S0^^o^0si^ 
iimBtV still carry^ on lliei saine anb^div^on 
In the organisation erf States^ a tiio piogiFtei erf ehriMsed 
life. H^ce the general fo^nla of evolniion presents in 
its hpplkation to the whole universe, as ^ a change firo|n an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity 4o a definite cohlrmt 
heterc^eneity, threrfigh cemtinuousr differentiations and in- 
tegrations ^;*--a 'formula of whic^Mr. GkSldwin Smith sajrs, 
that * the universe may well have heaved a sigh of r^ief 
whe% through the cerelnation of an eminent thinker; it had 
been delivered of this account of itself */ 

If, being unable to rest Jn this law as a mere statement 
of fiset, #e press for some adequate cause of the kind of 
change it describes, we receive a twofold ansn^r, hamg our 
attention separately on the orgamsm>1and on the f^fetion. 
in the former, considered as a mere material aggregate in 
more or less unstable equilibrium, there is ah inherent 
tendency to variation in several directions, -^variation which 
Mr. Darwin calls ‘accidental;^ and among such experi- 
ments of slight structural change as are always occurring, if 
one turns up^ which, by fitting the conditions of the animaFs 
existence, gives it an advantage over its companions and 
com^titors, it will carry its possessor to the<;foont in the 
race of life^ and establish itse^in permanqpte* "But a^in, 
without any alteration of organ, the animal ^ 

siderable margin of variety in carrying out #i function ; 
and if he chancy upon some adroit stroke ^^ic^on which 
is a cut to the end, it.k as good as a pHWio, hiin, alid 
he wins the profits of a pitetiCee. Thoiii^Kl^ the 
ini^iiirive of vadarion may be 

is a diffuenee be^^ cases it 

thek - opi^th^ .cai^« ' - Aoeidenl ’ ^vooiidufn^ - 

forces) has a for kager in nrcNlify^ 
structure than in modifying 2unei^< 'Ae xm|hildii]g^ and 



external oppcMtUmti^ sHek j^sjwire^ than upon Its internal 
law of development; and tha^ is as much probability of 
extraor^ina^ hindranceas of extraordinary from titoe; 
so that organs are, as likely to deteriorate through ^variation 
as to improve. With the dekavwur of au animal, and e^n 
of a plant, it is otherwise* Unless it be disabled by»irroog 
structure, all its tendency is to wards action that favours v its 
life. Of that of its* kind; «and if in any degree it deviates 
fronj the average habit of its kind, it is in the directio|| of 
some yjtal gairi,; la. the dark, the roots of a shrub will 
grow tov^ai’ds the watar of a neighbouring well, and its 
sheets towards the. light of a \diidow' on the other side. 
The ptajmigan which you start upon the mountain, shuffles 
piteously away, dragging a seemingly broken wing, till she 
has di^cyed you far enough from her nestlings, and she 
cati laugh at you and fly off. If we ask for an explanation 
of this difference, we are supplied in answer with this law, 
that ^1 Iffe-preserving actions are pleasurable actions, and 
all are life-preserving; and as the 

done, the whole energy of a living 
dugsged in adding to its capital and its security. 
I^K^vi(|pnt that this ^explanation, turning as it does on 
the stimulus of p/easure^ 'sipplies only to the sentient world, 
and does not account for the exclusively gainful direction of 
all vegetable variations of function. The law of identity 
between the agreeable and the serviceable, expounded by 
Bain as the result of observation, is promoted by Spencer 
to the rank of b priori necessity, It must be true; for If 
the pleasurable were unfavourable to life, it would long ago 
have put van endito life; and if it were neutral, it would 
hgve prevented any evolution of life: but. the Weraiehy of 
ndtui^ is made up (rf evolved and evolvi^ formas;, tite 
is^pioved^ Suppose, however, that we take 

thiosi^ttt tiw sniiuat^ world «t large, pains are corrdatives of ^ifCtbsia 
injaxions to tins otgmm, ^kilb pleastiies are the conelativea of ^ictioiis 
n^ndufilve to Itt weiiue;’* sihoe la aa jmtiritahb 

of duu racea-ef scsatleit mmm 

^“‘tOX*. ,11* 'Bb'' 
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timt ^ tlte p|gasiBniP^ be 11^^ dom/ 

luad ^substitute the pxopositioa that el!insCinctit?e 
aifvrays done^* ibipeL from die mmi Miiie ^ reaBouin^ a 
difSaripit law that instinctive actions aite life- 

elnsmisig and life*e^l^ and the ^estion between the 
two (within the Itiiiks of the aeptieat woi^) would tdl^e m 
dlls V whether it ai more reascmahle to assign, in animal 
action, tbetptior {daoe to plea8ur| or to ii&tinct ; to say that a 
creature’s pleasure is in the satisfredon of instinct, or that 
its iinstinct is the pursuit of pleasure. No doubt, the evolu- 
tionist feels averse to the former position, because' he cannot 
start so late in die day of defitdi)g^fyiutinct ; he is bound to 
get before Jt, and give an acc<||pt of its origin from an 
indelermmate state \ and fin^ iim temptii^^ for this 
purpose in the look of ■ pleasure! But I 

would sulrnmt that, for his |Kro^li, 4ie looks in the wrong 
place r when he trusts to the setmry and passive suscepiibiHty 

tome into existence under no other conditions.'' The argmnent was as 
fellows;— 

* If we substitute for the word Pleasure the equivalent phrase — ^a feel- 
ing which we seek to bring into consciousness and nSdn there, and if 
we substitute for the word Pain the equivalent phraae^a feeling whidi 
we seek to get out of consciousness ahd to keep out ; we see at once 
that^f the states of consciousness which i creature endeavours to main- 
tain «re the correlatives of injurious actions, and if the states of con- 
^ousne^ ndhich it endeavours to expel are correlatives of benedcial 
actions, it^ust quickly disappeai^ through persfetence in the injurious 
and aviridance of the benedcial« In other words, those races of beings 
only can have survived #in whidi, on the average, agteeable or desiim 
.fedings went along with activities conducive to the maintenance of life, 
while dsBsgreedtfe and hi^ttially-avoided feelings went along with 
iactwilies^ TO Wr induectlv dsbincti of life ; and them tnnst ever 
have been, other tilths eouai^ the most numefeus and long-continued 
sttrviwds among races In Which riiese adjt^^nlents bf leeUng^ to actions 
were iie best* tading to bifeg idmut perfec^adjustmm^^^ 

* Fit connexifib bSween adb and results must esp^bUlh theihsclve^in 
living things, 'even before consciousness arises ; and hfter the rise of 
•cdnsdoiisii&s these cmmexlons esn Change in no other way<^an to 
» become .better eftaUished. At the very outset life is mainfeined by 

per^tence in aefe which conduce to Jt, and derifstance froth acts which 
Impedeit ; makes iW ilppemit^ accom- 

psiiiment, its ferma mint be such , that in .the one cash the fwodOced 
•feeUng is dr alriml^h^ will be Shi^t-^ftojm^ ^aiid in the drimr ease 
Is of. 4 klnilithat^will ihtstimd— pam.' Bath^^of vi 
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at the afiiiml Ufe £)r ihe creatim €iM i^renUatim of its 
ipmtmmus mHviiies; and that the analogies both ^ the 
Vegetable world, whidh makes i^ery near appmacheit to 
instm€t,^aW of tbfe reflex actions of aniipals, mudh more 
&vour the derivation of determinate diiectiobs 'M living 
energy from insensible sSniiili. f ^ t 

The law to which these igmaxka apply estajbli^s'a ' 
marked difference Setween DarWin^s and Spencdr’s concep- 
tion of evolution. The doctrine of ‘ natural selection^ fnd 
‘survival of the fittest^ means that, out of innumerable 
tentatives made at random by animals,' the' great majority 
eome to nothing, but the exoeptipnally happy hits, that fsdl 
in with the surrounding adjustments, make their footing 
good; and stand. As this idea is applied not less to what 
the animal dees than to what his structure is or becomes, it 
presupposes that he <ifei and vWll put forth actions hurtful 
to himself and doomed to have no future, and that in 
number out of all proportion to the few successes. On the 
odier hand, Spencer’s law apparently affirms in the last 
paraeraph of the foregoing note, that, prior to the evolution 
of <^sciousness in living things, their serviceable activities 
had already bespoken its pleasures, and their injurious 
activities, all its pains : so that the animal, moved only by 
the pleasantest, was secure of<4oing always the %test too; 
a rule which bars out all failure, and strictly obliges the 
* creature to walk only on the narrow rail of the most useful 
In this way, the selection of the fittest is not left to be 
' wrought out as the jssue of an indefinite lottery of hedonist 
ttial and error; but, as a congenital cemditiDn of emiOTging 
sentiency . itself ii^ thro its origin ♦upon the 

eatlier history of unconscious phenomena, where no help 
is to be had from pleasure and pain. Mr. Speicer findiit 
its counterpart and presage therCj^ in the plant-phy^Sgy, * 
whence h is handed over ready-made to animals, after 
havtf^ been" itself fornied by ^the process of ‘acddehi^ 
variation.^ ^ appestrs to me thus to change his woAklg 
pnndple of evolutfon on croissii^ the chasm {or, is lie 
‘ -B-b-a'' 
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wduld lather say^ takiiig the ^ep) from the imeiitient to the 
ewtient woridL In the he relies on the dimiimtion 

of weakness; in the latter, on the pleasantness of growi^ 
witalityi Either, in itself, is intelligible;, but not the assumed 
identity or juncture between them. That among veaptable 
tendencies to change those which most favour the vij^ur of 
the species should make their footing ^odd, brings no sur- 
prise* That among conscious actions those which are most 
agreeahte should become habitual, is no less a matter of 
^Urse. But that, antecedently to experience, the move- 
ments which are to be serviceable should also be invariably 
the pleasantest, is a combination neither self-evidently 
necessary, nor deducible from tho other two. It is allowed 
to sli^ in by loosely hanging |^ i^ to their skirts, but has no 
visible organic connexion witli^ttem. When we ask — ^ 
^How comes it that* what the miimal likes is always best 
for it; or for its kind?’ it, is nothing to the purpose to say, 
^Were it not so, life irould di^ppear :’ the non-disappear- 
ance of life may prove the jact^ but does not find the 
muse, of so pregnant an adjustment; and we are only 
thrown upon the ulterior question, ^Whence this singular 
security against the ^isappearandb of life ?’ Darwin has 
^embarrassed himself with nb such unique coincidence. 
With hiiaj the creature, sentient as weM as insentient, is 
fitted up with no ^principle of unerring selection, but flung 
among the countless" radii of acddpnt, to find only by result * 
tile differeuce betweati the paths of life and death ; so that 
the theoxy is burdened with nothing that m%ht not happen 
in a universe of fortui^# ^ « : 


^ Mr. S{^c€T disdflimt die vuiance, indkated in the text, of his 
conception of evolution firdai Mr. Darwin’s, and assurSi me that 1 have 
solamterpidled die langoagy^ mioted |n the prectKflng note. I to 
have remded him as resnoiuable for turn of ^Sought u#ch is not 
really hm; and I diaalfa&y accept pteami^ mfmaAm 

In an Afmidix %^'dds se^ita te mmit- widi 

which he^ ma^agghmteo m^^ 
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'^ §3^ ^ncef^s Genesis of and Ceimrsim in^ 

IniuitUm* 

The tendency ^ nature to increasing complexity of 
organic structure and fuhction, involving more ' 
life, is habitually spoken of by SpencSer in teieokgical 
Life, profiled or ^enlarged, is tile end of all Animal ^ cdH- 
duct,’ i. e, of all actions beyold the apparently rapd^m 
movements of the infujpria: first, complete indiyidfe! ' 
life; nej^, preservat|Mi of offspring, whicli indeed advances 
pari pasise iaiki the other; and then, as the '^truisti^^ 
tions of the clan or the commftnity advance, the liff of 
Society. It is only in Man that this last stage is fully 
reached; and that conduct, finding its final purpose, 
assumes! Its ethical character. Even in his history, it iis 
long before the self-maintenance and the maintenance of 
offspring permits the operation of the third end and the 
connected development of a moral order ; for, prior to the 
arts of ^ industry, the spontaneous supplies of food and 
safefy which nature offers are too scanty for the com- 
petitors wt^o want them ^ so that men do not welcome the 
presence "of leach other, %ut see in it etnly a ‘ struggle* for 
existence,’ ipxc^pt so far as the weakness of isolation forces* 
them into some paltnership of %elf-defencf. against Encroach- 
ment. It is in these litjle knots of co-operation that the 
first moral adjustments take place; i. e. that seyeral per- 
sonal and family lives learn, for the sake of common saftsty, 
to maintain themselves side by side without mutual inter- 
ference, and the original repulsions of universal war are 
driven away into the field of external relations. Ifeven then* 
the internal peace of a barbarous tribe is very precarious, 
and little m 9 re than an unstable truce, except when danger 
imposes silence upon rivalries and dissensions, and singled 
out tte strongest will for obedience by *the rest; Sudi 

1 tAlfilf it \mtgr to put OB record what take to be Its 
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crises contribute a fiirtiber acperience of the ^ highest im- 
pcMrice : via, that tile eiMfe ot eacM may be «ecfire4 not 
only without clashiag with those of neighbours, but in^a far 
superior w^ by combination with them, and pre^irr^e- 
ment of parts into a compound action directed by #chie£ 
Such organisation p£ functions in subservience to a single 
social end, once started by military necessity, finds its way 
by extension into the internal v rations of pacific settle^ 
ments ; and, by division of individual labour, so increases 
the resources of life as to reMeve the pressure ojf numbers 
and abate the causes of war, and multiply the links of inter- 
dependence among producers at home, and exchat^ers 
These new adjustments to widening ends arise 
spontaneously, one by one^ at the suggestion of some 
itomediate interest or convenience, till fresh types of con- 
duct gradually set into form, and give rise to corresponding 
rules. These rules are the of Morals, ‘Ethics,^ 
therefore, Mr. Spencer says, ‘has«for its subject-matter that 
form which universal condifct assumes during the last 
stages of its evolution ^ in ‘ the highest type of bekig, when 
he is forced, by increase of numbers, to live more and more 
in tjie presence of his fellows;’ and ‘conduct gains ethical 
sanction in proportion as the activities, becomi^ less and 
less mili^nt, and more and more industrial, are such as do 
not necessitate mutual injury or«hiiMrance, but consist with, 
and are /ushered by, co-operation and mutual aid V ' 

' this course of evolution consists, it is plain, 

ha the discovery of more effective mearis ito the desired end, 
of undisturbed life ; mid the improvement binges upon this, 
that consideiation for tii^ needs of others and for the mr- 
ganic vigour of the social life is found* to contribute to tiie 
personal iSbciirity and well-being. This it is that gives the 
ratiemale of the moral rule, and commends it to ^ch : the, 
authori^ which it ofiries is tW of a wise eomamy whidi, 
every prudent^ person is g^d to adqpt: like a l^our-^ 

satirig it mA saves wa^ 
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the same twe/ thcn^ this is its ultknat® objective basci 
the inoml rule soon wins 2 &sent and cnntpliance withcmt 
i^fef to this featnreas a motive: it gathers npon il^df 
many a^pleasanl ieeling, like other means to happy ends, as 
if it were a good on its own account; and leaves the ^»t/s 
altruistic sympathies free play at the same moment that jiis. 
self-maintaining io^pulse pursues its imtural way« He i% 
himself a part of the social structure. whose health his oiiiift 
personal sacrifices tend to uphold ,; and his attachmesi tOi 
it overcompenmtes him for" what he foregoes. By shch 
associations do the external rules find t^of^se and suppoit 
frpm internal affections, which triiay escape into coinplele 
disinterestednesa and infuse into the character a sfiohg 
moral enthusiasm. Nor is this all. The psychological life 
in man 4s inseparably conjoined with a physiological ; an 
emotion cannot become intensely and habitually felt with- 
out leaving its vestiges, if not upon the structure, at least 
upoOi the susceptibilities of the brain: so that it will tend 
to * recur with increasing f^ility, and to institute spon- 
tanfoudy the related series of thoughts, volitions, and 
actions. But wherever such personal characteristics be- 
come fixed, it is well k|pwn that they frequently pass from 
^rent to ^chiM : so that much of the character lyhich has 
been won by selMiscipline is transmitted by ijjtheritance, 
and the son starts from a station in« advance of his iiEither. 
From this cause, it is suggested, the in^rd experience of 
past generatmns may estaWish a cerebral register of them- 
selves, ever deepening in its trace and quickenihg in i^ 
velocity of movement ; and this swift compand of what^ 
were once long processes, of thought or feeling turns up p* 
as imtuitwny and(, assuming the airs of a i^paveiHienl 
conscience, tempts us to overlook aad despise the boins^ 
utttities wbich alone it really represents. This is ifefv' 
Spencer's . celebrated doctrine that ^ experiences of 
oq^ised and ^Ing all past gmm$km of 

toe human rac^, have been, produdng nervous m^ca- 
tbns, which, by continued tzansmissiom and accumulatiei^ii 



iiam ^become in ixs of moral motion, cer- 

tain emotioiis res^on^ing to right and wrong conduct, 
whicb have no appatrent basis in the individual esiperience 
<#utifeyv 

Tbe sum and substance this cdtnprehensiv^ and 
ingenious theory is Ibis : that pleasure akd pain are what 
we denote, and ail that we denote, 1^ good and evil, 
and supply to each agent thb sole end of conduct : 
that i^easant conduct is an increment, painful a decre- 
ihent, of life : that whatever is a means of personal plea- 
sure or a part of it, including therefore the pleasure, of 
others^ becomes endeared* to us on that account : that 
modes of iaction and feeling which are found to possess 
this instrumental utility draw to tl^mselves interest and 
fe^Gur, in which all who are served by them will participate: 
thait this favour (with disfavour to the opposites) pow^- 
fully affects the happiness of every one who is the object of 
it, and becomes intense as a motive : that his sensitiveness 
to It stereotypes itself in his ^dSHted organisation, reappears 
in his children, and taking ' their added experience 
passes down with increase in each generation till, through 
fusion of countless elements, almost all prior to the indi- 
Vidual’s life, its origin is lost fri>m view, and we mistake its 
ian^tenessBin the individual for its immutSbility in the race, 
and its emotional depth for superhuman authority. 

^ Wkiory Cmsidmi^ us appUed J^ikciuai 
ApprefmsUm. / ' 

In estimating this hypothesis 1 must first briefly touch 
wpm the afeged law s^ch idet^lies pleasiue ai^ self 
omservatiim* It assumes that the Ceding of i^easme is in 
itsdC tm ^gmeikatioir of vltsd .^ener^ while paht is" a 
depiesdim <xmse<}iieritiy the experii^dle^ ^ 

former always sdi qp ititeimffi^i som^ ictt 0 n;,for 

'WSki" ^ ^ 'imm mtim 
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a rebelKon ta get rid of our enemy, but 
disadvantage of the lessened vigour left by pain. The 
eviden^ of this* rule appears to me to be^ altog^her 
inadequate, e^ien? where it presents a colourable aspect ; 
and to be encountered by unanswerable facts bn fh^^her 
ride. Bain lays stress on such experiences as the folmwiiig: 
that when we are cold, the first v^armlh of a fire quickens 
our pace till we are in front of it and can spread our hands 
before it; and that, at the first tas|e of a nice morsel iiathe 
mouth,! ^e smack at it smartly, and throw douUe speed and 
energy into our mastication. But **surely ft will occur to 
everyone, that, these movemenl6 «are essentially prospectim^ 
instituted for the gain of pleasure suggested as within 
reach, and not the mechanical consequence of the portion 
of giewure just past. The only function of the incipient 
agreeable state is here to supply the promise of what we 
like; and the same effect would ensue from any other 
feeUng or idea, however neutral, that placed us on the 
threshold of the immindp! enjoyment. In intense thirst, 
for example, the sight of ’a%lass of water, or the hearing of 
a trickling stream, will stir us into eager action to reach the 
draught ' Perhaps it yMl be said that these perceptioi^ are 
in such case by no means indifferent, but in themselves 
delightful to us, ^^o as still tciicexemplify the rule;<» But they 
are so only in the capacity of good news, and owe this 
chairacter only to our state of want: in this lies the real 
spring of our energy in presence of the near alleviation ; 
and this is not a pleasure but a pain. Dr. Bain can the 
less object to this interpretation, because he takes refuge in 
it himself, in order to escape from a difficulty threatraing 
his law in its opposite application to pain. If pain induces 
‘Cessation of energy,* he has ‘to explain how pafh, in oppo- 
ririon to its nature, initiates and maintains a strenuoi^ 
actii^ £or it$ abolition. In this case^ the 

to be, not the patn, but 
the When fti a state ot sufibi^ dtere 

ccriies a mpment of remission, that rehiisrien has Sfl the 



and quickening elFnd: of pleasure: 
ng#^cy of the MV pleasure amd ^ remission cf pain are 
^ same thing. in fact or in prdspect, is the real 

^^imsdoMto hbmirformmquislimg pain and misery\^ Accord- 
ing to this, it does matter whether the conditicm h|me> 
diately present be pleastzre or of pairf: tl^ activity wiB 

equally ensue in hodbi cases ; in the one for continuance, in 
the other for removal, of the moiientary state ; and will not 
befray the difference of their prior condition -of sensibility 
by ady enhancement and cessation of energy, respectively. 
Under such an explai||^on, the alleged law simply vanishes. 
To set up determh^e- as the positive, and detcffi 
minate suffering as4ie negative extreme, of vital eneigy, ana 
explain by them the conquests and defea|| of human effort, 
is surdy an inversion of the order o^lnature. lifeJs-Jt 
duster of swiadr, ^physical, intellectual, affectional, moraV 
each of which must liave, and all of which may miss, the 
fitting object Is the object withheld os lost? — ^there is 
pain. Is it restored or gained? — there is pleasure. Does 
it abide and remain constant ? — ^there is content The two 
first are cases of disturbed equilibrium; and are so fiir 
dynafuc, that they will not rest tiff they reach the third, 
which is their posture of stability, ai^ their true end. 
Amoi^ thewnumerous needs our ns^rep there are alwa3rs 
some that are sufficieMy in repose to afford a steady base 
of liabit and level feeling, and secure us, if we wfil, fiom 
feverish hef Is ; ihd always others, Mich am in dearth, and, 
lieepifig the will strain, fiii^ an ^inlehsily of this or that 
pursuit into tins calm ; and hepce the keen ferment and 
undying simgglt constitute the waves of movement, as 
(xmtiasted with the imdiment^^^ order oi society, the total 
life of Mich di^pd]^ the psopoition between the two. 
What k the Cfuse of thk exhi^ energy ? Wh^ does its 
fensipn lie? Must weiaoi^s^ it in the waaita, 

and the^ diefe Aik ? ^ When 

Itese ends hrd wom then ecalA the joy of tdkfand attAin 
. « Mma Ai -liAd 
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mmt ; as the recxMiipence, howeveiv and not the cause, of 
the efforts speot And when the plcaswe arrives, is 
effort Redoubled? On the dbntrary, it subsides : the ba^ce 
of the nature i| i^instated, and the dynamic^ passes into a 
statical condition. Pleasure, therefwe, does no| js|^ the 
heightened activity, but oloses it ; and is no sooner 
' than the strenuous exertion pe^es, because requited ^ no 
haorer The initiative is taken by a disturhancey which^puts 
the spur to us all the same, whether our quickened spoipd if 
destined to succeed or to fail, whether we are to quendi 
our need, or our need is to quench us. 

It is an unwholesome fiatt^y, then, to credit pleasure 
with either the vigour of action or the conservation of life. 
If we.ch^inge the phrase, and ask how it is related to ‘ heaith^^ 
which has of late come jnto great favour with our psycho- 
logists as an ideal end, whether for an organ, an individual, 
dr a society, the answer cannot but share the inexactitude 
of the conception of ‘health.' But if we take it to mean 
the condition of approximate equilibrium between want 
and Jipply, excluding sevaie and protracted tension of sus- 
pended instincts (and this seems to come very near to the 
essence of the conceplipn), then it is coincident with the 
state which I have called €ont€nt^ and is consistent only with 
slight oscillations on dthe| side of this poiq|:4 lyhereas 
pleasure h^dly attracts notice till want suspends the pen- 
dulum beyond these limits ; and is proportioned to the 
altitude from which at last it has to sweep. The formula, 
therefore, which identifies ‘pleasure-giving' and ‘health- 
promoting ' cannot be admitted as true ; for though there is 
a small central interval where the qualities are found to- 
gether, th(^ soon begin to vary inversely as each other. 
And this is in acccKdance with the commow sense and 
obskvation of mankind. No people are regarded wkk 
more gepeial distrust,, or are more sharply scrudnised by 
%e Me-assmance th^ the pleasure-seekers : there 

pare none, I sHoidd say,^ who have less chance of estahbsh- 
ing a new species by h^py variation^ or who^ in fact, are 
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dying outh and comx^^ 

adst^nce. On Ae other hand/ the fevdurite objects of ^ 
Herbert Spencer^s eloquent avafeion are the opposite class, 
^xHiped^y him with ‘devil-worshippers,^ ‘who are led by 
the tacit assumption, common to Fagan Stoics and Cflris- 
tian Ascetics, that »vre are so diabolically organised that 
pleasures are injurious and pains beneficial^:’ to con- 
vince us that they arc^ adiong the hiost ternble of offenders, 
he arrests impressive samples of them, manacles them%ith 
the chains of his Ic^c, and conducts them in 4 march- 
past before us, — a sufferer from heart disease with sitting in 
the wet, — an acrobat shrunk^with haemorrhage, — a studioifis 
man half paralysed from neglecting his dinner for his books 
or his sleep for the stars, — a ‘cadavelbus barrister ,’ — z 
sickly seamstress , — z rheumatic * peasant — attended by 
taroops of puny Children and the prematurely aged, — 
camp-followers all in the army of misery. It cannot but 
strike every observer that Mr. Spencer here brings together 
a somewhat incoherent assemblage. The common feature 
, which all its instances exemplify is neglect of the conditions 
of health. But as in some the neglect is voluntary and 
Wilful^ while in others it is an involuntary incident of the 
external lot, he mixes together, in the same ethical invec- 
tive, persons who, as offenders and as victims, stand in very 
different relations to it. And in adducing them all to 
iUiistrate the belief that ^pleasures n^re and pains 

be cellainly assigns a ‘non-causa pro causa;’ 
ter, at all events, not one of the |ictimkdass, — the s^m- 
stress, the peasant, the puny child, the ^emature old 
man, — is in the habit of courting privation, and declining 
such pleasure as can be had : nor are their hardships 
inflicted on^em by anyone possessed of such idea. And 
just as little does the ovarwoddi^ig gymnast, or student, or 
lawyer, tians|^res6 because ie tyhks Iheir 

pka^es p^inahies Id him | but 

fa^Cttuse, hi ii6 pteocxmpatioh^o^ mmtker he has no 
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time to think of th^ and pains at all. Even if 

yon give a heddnistic interpretation to his conduct, andNay 
that he >p«w better his gymnasium, his b6oks> his l^^ithan 
the ease, the f|o(| and relaxation, the walk and sleep, which 
he foregoes, you do so at the expense of the alleged Jlaw of 
‘connection between pleasure and beneficial actiln ^nd 
between pain and detrimental fiction and practically .Oon* 
tradifct the statefaent, ‘Every pleasure increases utility: 
eveif piin decreases utility. Every pleasure raises th% ti<% 
of life ; every ^pain lowers the tide of life\’ For it is in 
following his pleasure that he breaks his blood-vessel, 
sdftens his brainj or gets his ghastly look. Mr. SpenceiPs 
insistence on the laws of health, as factors in the det^r^ 
miriation of right action, would merit unqualified thanks, if 
he had not confused it by taking pleasure as the index to 
healthj and assuming that the self-denyii(| types of morality 
"spring from a worship of pain, and were the chief source of 
a morbid and stunted humanity. Of even the regular re- 
ligious asceticism this is neither the theory nor the result. 
Its war has never been against pleasure, but against dis- 
‘ turbing passion, and artificial wants, and weak dependence 
upon external and accidental things : its aim has been, not 
to suffer, but to be free from the entanglements of self, to 
serve the calls of human pi^ or Divine love, ajid conform 
to the counsels of a Christ-like perfection. Condemn its 
method as ypu will, and satirise its extravagances, this was 
its essential ^inciple, as it still is, for those to whom the gar- 
den of Gethsemane is more sacred than the garden of Epi* 
curus. And as for the average effects on health, though they 
were certainly not such as would figure handsomely in om 
Registrar-General’s reports, yet I fency they would not lodk 
amiss when compared with the statistics of the pleasuie- 
seekers. And if a wager wem to be laid between the life- 
ponies of a Carthusian monk, and of an ordinary man .cff 
s^ety, the t|eatrer and die^qlubs, a betting expcal;, would 
frobabty; offer three, to two upon the foimdR the 

* Date (ff EtMcs, dmp. ¥i. S $6, p. 8jr. 



tills cf moMity tdf>iiidl%eiice and irom lself'de^^ 
tmld bt mho ccb dimbt'^ that their numbers 

wuld be as ctf tile jiam in mx to the slaiii in amssiiK 
idim. 

The moie you press upon Mr. Spencer’s hed 0 nistic|base 
of evolution, the more does it crumble anay, and leave no 
ground for cain^ propositicm, ^Unless fieasure wre 
life-presanting, there coidd be noicvolutioh,’ and the cbrres- 
ponding faecal pnr^sition, ^ because theie is evolition, 
pteasure is life-tpreserving.’ If Mnythirtg could convince me 
of his doctrine that axioms can grow •out of chance ex- 
periences, it would be his qyn acoeptanee of these proposi- 
tions asaxicmatic. 1 even wonder w];^ ra^nal connection 
can be supposed to exist between of hedonism 

and Ihe possibility evohxtiom of it is 

plains has nothingte do with pleasure anl%ain ; for it takes 
place in the vegmble worid as much as in the animal,’ 
through the survival jof adjustments which turn the extemai 
conditions to best account. It is to the evolution of instmtf 
alone that the principle can be supposed to apply, and here 
it is stili superdupus. If an improved organ brought no 
changed feeling, if, for exaahple, it wtfe in the reflex system, 
wbulu this prevent its performing of its function better than 
before ? l^ay, if, with die a(|vance cif the organism, its 
sensibility to pleasure dechn^ and was discharged as a 
grattidtitius ap^jendage, liow would dm disqualify the highly 
dtlfeimitialed i^^ flrom acting as a perfected automaton ? 
iilM My hvespecrtlve of altc^thec^ oigamsm and 

flihcttoii can advance in the presence of 

fading, it iifiid beindMerent the increments 

Akpose 'tfae»selve% wh^ type they are, and where they 
ccmie in : hi w impulse before pteasui^ 

or ideasure befoi^ impu whither hdter and worse 
Sepand^ irom ipreeable and disagreeable, or aynonym* 
otisiy mkk pmts, f m&my dcvelcpnent 

df sendfa^iyPdjp S&smMtf oQi»sidcd%'Wfdi 
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^ . Whoever iMiks dial ev(didi6]| iigiiii;^ to eium mmm 
MsUnctims and j/mHngs uninarai contradids this, #id 
as essential, an ordtr which 1 have a&tned to 
be non4kentk| ; |and the hasty knag^natton, aghast at the 
apparition, at the head of the ancestral portr^iil-gj^ of 
^ a long^ared hairy quadruped of arboreal habits,’ is |^ily 
frightened into admission of his illusion. Btit that it ti a 
false inference frdnir the supposed ^diescent of man,^ a closer 
scrutiny >rili easily show. The rude logic which s(me|| m 
exclaims, ^ Talk of, our oorisdence and all its fine feeliiigs } 
it is nothing but % dressed-up brutaHtyJ for, only look at 
him ! what eiise could come of that stock?’ But thep, 
might say the same of the embryo of each human individuad, 
when indistinguishable from that of the dog, though carry- 
ing in^jt the future of a Socrates, a Marcus Aurelius, a 
Newton. Instead of being a conseque||pe, it is a contra: 
diction, of the idea of grmvth or molutionj^zi the derivative 
should be measured by the source, and the adult should 
have no characteristic predicates absent from the nature in 
its germ. The very essence of the process is, that it is made 
up of old and new, the cme handed down by heredity, the 
other a^3ed on by dijf^^entiatim ; and whatever the latter 
contributes must, from the logical construction of tb^ con- 
ception, be sonjpthing which was not there before, and is 
looked for in vain in the contents of the previous stage. 
The differentiated features are precisely those of -which’ 
heredity gives no account, but which, on the contsary, 
define, as a barrier, the limits of itg power. Be the ppo- 
vision for contributing them what it may,, it brings the 
surprise of something fresh and incalculable, which dus! 
antecedent conditions give no hint, and which is^over and 
a^ve the measure of their resources. Apply 1|iis {mncipte 
to the case of an enkuged animal function, or what is cal^ 
an evdved instinct. ^ If ihe word is m&fixbi.W 

that thprifiajpr ph^^omeiioii arisji% ^ mmmt m 
its mmor predecessor,^|ii8a as a wmli 
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iksi itnagination by a fake wbein it js con- 

tended that ihe mofah sentiments are /reducible to’ hedor 
nistic preference^ that the conscience is nothii^ but a trans- 
foi^ed love of happiness and of the means of happiness, 
that, in i\$ real meaning the proposition ‘ This is ri^ * is 
identical with ^ This is pUasure-gmingJ ^d that whiteyer 
else it is suppos^^to carry is only semblance, is it not 
evident that the contention interpret the word by this 
false analogy ? Its whole object is to expunge from the 
moral experience every element other than is found in, the 
sentient, and prove that the latter is adequate, without any 
addition, to give a complete account of the former. The 
hedonists accordingly show a certain impatience of dis- 
tinctly ethical language; the mote/ii|||Plspoken and un- 
flinching, like Bentham, treating if trith derision, as a relic 
of superstition, and proppsing to strike such words as 
^xmghV from the vocabulary;.: the more considerate and 
sympathetic preferring to translate the phraseology of morals 
into terms of sentient and social well-being ; as when 
Mr, Herbert Spencer construes * Obligation ’ into the indis- 
pensableness of using the means if we would get the end. This is 
to strip bare the moral type of thought till you have the 
naked natural animal, and to say, ‘ There; that is the real 
live truth, when you get the clothes off.’ ^Let us compare 
this spurious conception of evolution with that of which 
I have hinted the analysis. 

When an anipal consciously takte a step of evolution, it 
. merges from a dull indistinctness into 45tates no longer in- 
dissolubly blended. The unity splits into a plurality, the 
members of which are not al^e, and among them are some 
(or at least one) never present before ; else there would be 
no differentiation, fedings or percef^ons, then, hate 
apipeared been added to the qreature’s histc^. There 
is in the^ then, than fiiere was in the previous 
undiffereni^ dlbciousiiess^ Has th|^ increment, should 
you sgjf, of or ***» 

PusiM? fte example that, m a naturaliit has 
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Mgge^tedt, the play €f s^hdan^s upon a Hlasa c^jetly on the 
sea shore has brouglk together its diff^^^^life-f^Ung into a 
more sge^ly tangling point cb the surface, and set it up as 
henceforth Tes|bnsive to the irritation Of light ; a^^d that 
from this moment it commences an education whkt, carti^ ' 
on in it and in some a&<^s of successors, terminates ifo tite 
production of an^ eye ; and follow the sstory of the Advamse, 
stage* by stage. *When, from ^ the* dull sense which dis- 
tinguished the jelly from the water of the shole, ^the . 
phgi^tic thrill disengages itsdlf as something other than the 
rest, it W01 not. be denied that this is a pefteptive gain^ i. e. 
an accession not only to the cri^fure’s sensory store^ bet tO 
his Ufe^relations with reality. Next, the time will come whda 
the bt^ti thus started on its history finds the unity of its 
give way ; when examined, millenniums further 
on, in some amphibian now basking on the grassy sedge, 
then floundering in the ochrey stream, it is first in a green, 
theri^^ in a yellow bath. Is, then, this dual perception truer 
or tes true than its single predecessor? are the links of the 
later nature with the real world closer or less close than of 
the earlier ? There can be but one answer. Carry the test 
yet one alep further. Jj^^is far from improbable that colour- 
blind persons, who are far more numerous than is commonly 
supposed, are th^survfvihg representatives of wh§^t was once 
the normal constitution of the human eye, and that the 
spectrum df science is a comparatively modem apparition. 
If, then, our “literature went Back far enough,' we should find, 
ih bur oldest libraries, books of two-coloured optics to set 
over agmnst the ^ree-coloured doctrine of Young and 
holtz amd Clerk Maxwell It is not possible to doubt, 
t^ch would teach the truer lesson : refer the question to 
colour-blind tShemselves; and they will surrender |dl 
ckim for their own constituents. In every instance, thexl, , 
the mw etanents contributed by evolution are true eleme^' ; 
ahd measure their incre^eitt df trudi is the extetit of 
their deparisire, V ^ ^tarence, from dikmin whilifice 

ihey^iliu^ 
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Take anoAer ca$e of §p^)o«ed evolution, supplied by 
Mr, Spencer himself, still in tiie sphere of perception. ^ I 
believe,’ he says, ‘ the intuitfem of Space possessed by any 
living Individual, to have arisen from organised and con- 
solidated •experiences of all antecedent indiv^uals^ who 
b^ueathed to him their slowly developed nervous org^isa- 
tionj’ and ‘I believe that this intuition, Requiring only to 
be made definite and complete by personkl experiencBs, has 
practically become a form of thought, apparently quite in- 
dependent of experience*.’ CJomparo^ then, the first ftate 
of this experiential series with the last. It begins, we are 
assured, with the successive sensations of touch, combined 
with those of muscular feeling, during the movement of a 
finger or a hand, from end to end if edge or surface. 
Tbf series is now less, now more protracted; its muscular 
components are different, according as the movement is of 
lateral, of pushing, or of lifting muscles; and thescSand 
other varieties, rendered familiar by frequent recurrence, 
become distinguished in experience, and, with the advance 
of language, draw to themselves names. What are these 
names? We have samples of them in ‘long’ and ‘short,* 
‘up’ and ‘down,’ ‘before’ and | behind,’ ‘broad’ and 
‘ nari-ow,’ ‘ straight ’ and ‘ curved,’ * square ’ and ‘ circular.’ 
But are these then really the namts o(^the e)q)eriences, 
which are the only assigned ^ta? - Is it sensatims thBX 
are square or circular, broad or narrow, up or ’down ? Not 
sq.: these q^e ||prms cannot be applied to states qf con-i 
8ct0ii$mstss. perhaps, however, they will fit this or that set 
of th^, tb^gh no single ^te ? No| this will not help 
us ; for, feelings dispose th^selv^s in one of two possible 
arrangements, viz. togetbef» pr one fallowing another; and 
both of th|se aire relaritit^^ whereas our list of 

names gives no specific^ions of time. It is useless to tell 
'me that my syuf^onomi ffetit^ of the two ends of a box 
between iqy jtapids, or m^oiy, of the muscular 

sensatiphs inlpi|^lng my fihgeir fsem end |p;fn 4 ^ 

* Epeaci^i hewi ap. BfuaVMfktalirid 
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th^ States are iti me, and riot in it; and'Mrhen 
reflected on, as they must be in order tQ be named, are a 
part of my j^^^^ew^fed^j^and not of otke^ knowkige^ Where 
then ii^ 1 do rpotisay tlie intuition of sjfece, but even the 
least inchoate rudiment of any geometrical ide% a% inkling . 
of an externality at allj any removal out of the liijits 6f 
the mere time-order of our ow|i feelings and ideas, i. e/of 
Nuniter^ in successive or simultaneous arrangement ? JBut 
Number is not Space. Jt matters not how many ages^^rid 
organisms are expended in grinding down and refining 
and recompouriding these materials^ they will never turn 
out either plenum or vacuum qjough for a hat to put your 
head in. If there is nothing to depend upon but ‘accumu- 
lation and consolidation ^ of such ‘ experiences,* the internal 
history, however enriched, must remain without external 
counterpart. 

Does it follow from this that Mr. Spencer’s speculation 
is inadmissible ? That is not the inference which I wish to 
draw. Let it stand as a true history of at least the order of 
development. I only say that if and when, in the course of 
it, the idea of externality enters, it is a new idea, not con- 
tained iri any prior el^fnent of ^ the conscious life. ^The 
translation of tim€^:trains into space-pictures, of inward feel- 
ings into outwai^d sizes, shagps, and distances, gan only be 
accomplished when both languages have been consecutively 
l^ianled ; anfi the utmost familiarity with the vocabulary of 
the one, jand with all its varieties of shorthaifid, will advance 
you not one step towards the preconception of th^other. 
That they now furpish each other with reciprocal measures, 
that so* many touche^ indicate so much length, and vke 
no more means that th^ are identical, than the 
striking of the clock implies that Time is audible. When, 
therefore, in the development of nature we gain these^ 
Udditional perceptions^ and regard ourselves as spectatm^ 
of a scene embracing^rwit^ ^ourselves, bodies of various 
fi|ure, and with Jto station, im horizon readied tJud^ 
countteiss peisj^ves, do me kmt by tSm vast 



snipri^ ? Is the Held "wWch it spreads arotidd us^v 
lliiepe,-r-‘a gate 0 ^ we Icnew it ^ ar is k 

'^ly a dream, an iipoty efpect from the mere summing-up 
ofsanc^ral sensi&mns ? l^^ou accept it as m eiurkhmewt 
of our cognitive stores, then you grant the authoi|ly ctf 
evolution, as the accredited messenger df new truth^ and 
not the mere masked reproducer of old columns of accounts, 
taken in sum instead of in s^esl' . ' 

And when you consider what is involved in this 
beliifi— that it cannot be present at ^ without the idea and 
ithe assumnce of that you cannot look out from 

your own point, or plant a- single body in any other, without 
enveloping yourself and it in a bbundleips circumambient 
Held, throughout which all measures must be taken by the 
same three dimensions which «.)*e familiar near at hand,-*^ 
you cannot but perceive, how far beyond the range of any 
empirical groping of oiirs extends the sweep of this added 
toowledge. If it exemplifies and measures the trustworthi- 
ness of what evolution adds to us, there would seem to be no 
limit to the claimsof its revelations. 1 call them 
•in order to fix attention once more upon the fact ithat 
are pew, and could nevt^ be exti|pted as rational know- 
l^ge from ^the experiences assigned as its occasiotmig 
antecedentg. c> 

Mr. Spencer illustrates the rdatio^n; between the tem 
intuitiati to which evcdution bnngs, us, and 4lie 'ptior ^con#- 
timm ^ wl^ch it emages, by mmp$a^ it with that 
between 4he deduced of tiSe Newtonian msptro- 

ripmer,anddie approxiniate#Ems^of^^ calculators 

by plmetaiy Sut tite inmdoiiy dxm W bear 

examination, lilie iiw itf dmim from the 

acts of idaiae nee 

bff itpieid^ ^^the getmral esqpert* 

en<^^of men anafyne^eC 


Mmx! movemtr^^i to the tides ; so Ifcat no one who 
admi^ the first principle of rectilinear and deflected motion; 
can res his intellectual advance to the deiiionstrated^ l^ 
The process fijbm the concrete particulars to* the nniversal 
formula is throughout one, not of custqm, but of fevere 
logical inference, which Would be just as convindng»to«*an‘ 
intelligence near the beginning^of the eigperientes as tau#at 
the ‘ en<| of the ages/ Is Mrl Spencer’s * Space-intuitiOn ’ 
gcft at in this way? Can he*show us the * Principia’ wifchi 
establish jt, and vindicate it as the cemprehendiiig truth for 
ihterpreting all the phenomena of the objective senses ? On 
the contraryi there is not a scrap of analytic process br Of 
reasoning adduced on Its behalf ; it is simply picl&d up as* 
a present idea, of which it is not very easy to render account^ 
but Whfch may perhaps be a kind of psychological compend of 
all the tactual and muscular feelings that have run through 
the consciousness of myriads of progenitors. Such a pro- 
dudS could have no claim to be used, like the law of 
gravitation j as a verified calculus of deduction : it would be 
formed in the same way by which baseless prejudices become 
fixed ; and if this were all, it might as probably be false as 
true. Ih order to er^ |t into - knowledge, you mu§t go 
l^yond this account and provide for its being a real differen- 
tiation, ie, for itt contaimng«an which 

the cognitive value depends. 

So far W#itave touched only on the relation of^he percg^ • 
tive and intelligent powers. Up tp this point, we find tlmt^ 
throughout the history of widening apprehension and*- 
thought^ ea8h increment introduces us to sontething more of 
the reality of things we learn by degrees the predicates of 
tine, of space, the properties of number and of figure* atid?' 
more and more of the order of nature in the diitribution of 
iia bodies and the relation of its events. Every lesson le a 
gaiff ; and ho st^ is ta|en that makes a foot of us> On the 
ifitdlectual side our»natuiw, all the axicmm and most of 
the fiooedint bf absem^ and are noivjts 
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I3ian if they had come tfc Us without growth. ' ‘ Dfemoii^ 
sifitions/ as Spinoza says, ‘are the eyes of the mind,* with 
which it sees the things that are. 

§ 5 . As applied to Moral Judgm^t 

Change the scene to another chapter of the same story. 
'The inward springs add processed* of human action as little 
resemble their initial stage as those of thought ; and tie 
chat^ter of an Aristides or a Washington exhibits a good 
deal that would* not be found in their long-eared sylvan 
•OriginaL The evolution of ^:he quadruped's nature into the 
heroic tj^ of humanity may b^priousiy imagined ; and 
whoever requires a definite p||^re of it had better consult 
Mr. Spencer, who perhaps ii|M the secret. For our purpose 
it is enough that we fix attention on the difference which he 
hitnself affirms between the beginning and the end. At the 
outset, the life was wholly swayed by immediate pleasure and 
pain, whether of appetite, of anger, of instinctive affection, 
each, as it came uppermost, wielding the activity and turn- 
ing it hither and thither, as a veering wind alters the wave- 
line ypon a lake. At the point whii^we have now reached, 
such surrender to chance inciten^nW is checked by a eon^ 
sciousness Qf differences amoqg them oth^ than sentient, 
‘«by certain faculties of moral inMifion^ certain emotions 
^retpondi^ mg^t and wrongl There must, then, have been 
a lime wb^ in^he midst of the primitive sensory and in* 
ftinctive phenoiziena, this cmsciousnesS of right emerged 
and took its plice in the life^ as something newiS Copceiv- 
abiy enough, the owsion in%ht be, some crisis of conffiqt 
and necessary cboi^ b^em •two instincts importunate at 
once,--t-for e^Eampii^ own hunger and 

the sainng of his more el^langerea wife or child. Suppose: 
him, under such cohditSons, visited by a feeling, not of more 
vehemmt but of a superior JRtghtyOf mtharity tkeU 

t^ s^df^hepect : ia he to wekmne i: m an inslgiil^ 
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threshold of a more sacred compartn^ent of the ^orld than 
he had yet known ? Or, is he to slur it, and water it down, 
^d let^ flow away as the mere weakness of his own in- 
decision ? To |kkb the latter course would be to arrest the 
evolution and remain at the stage short of the idea 4f DjUty; 
to take the former is to follow the rule which has hel^good. 
throughout the history of perceptive and intellectual ^ofti- 
tion : viz, that eacli increment cbntribdted by fresh diffeien- 
tuflion constitutes a discovery, and connects us by an adteS 
link of truth with the real scene of our existence. * 

It is p^in from this survey of the‘ process of evolution, 
that we have just as much reas^m for trusting the sense of 
Right, with the postulate of objective authority which it 
carries, as for believing in the components of the rainbow or 
the infinitude of Space. These ideas are all acquisitions,, in 
the sense that there was a time when they were not to be 
fbund in the creatures from which we descend. They are 
all arolved, in the sense that, gradually and one by one, 
they cropped up into consciousness amid the crowd of feel- 
ings which they entered as strangers. They are all original, 
or sui in the sense that they are intrinsically dis- 

simila?1d the predecesi^s with which they mingle, so, that 
by no rational scrutiny could you, out of the contents of 
these predecessois, invent and preconceive the% any more 
than you can predict 4he psychology of a million years 
hence. Whence then the strange anxiety to get rid of this, 
originality, and assimilate again what you had registered as 
a differentiation? You say that, when you undress the 
‘moral intifition’ and lay aside fold after fold of its dis- 
guise, you find nothing at last but naked pleasure and 
utility: then how is it that no foresight, with largest com- 
mand of psychologic clothes, would enable you^ invert tlm 
experiment and dress up these nudities into the august form 
of l>uty ? ^ To say that t^e conscience is but the compressed 
contents of an inherited calciilus of the agreeaUe and the 
serviceable, is no bett^ than for; one who 1^ been colour- 
to insist, that dm red which he hat pined is nothing 
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Imthis famiHar gi^en frith qme^ mask it cannot be 
denied that the sense of right has earned its separate name, 
by appearing to those who have k and speak of it to one 
anothef essentially diffeient &om the d^ire of pleasure, 
from the perception of related iiieans and ends, andffrom 
coeicive fear^ Why not, therefore, fr^kly leave it its 
proper placenas a new differentiation of voluntary activity ? 
'^y pretend, against' all fact, t!lat it is homogeneous with 
self-interest; instead of accepting it as the key to a mdal 
Ofder of, cognition and system of relations, supplementing 
the previous sentient and intellectual and affectionai experi- 
ence? Unless we so accept it, ifgilire driven {;o the unsatis- 
factory task of eocphining characteristics of our 

nature which are admitted to4fe meridian of culthina^^ 

. tion ; of plucking off the mask of Divine authority from 
duly, and of human freedom from responsibility ; of cancel- 
ling obligation except in the vaguer sense, ^ If you want toj 
walk, you are “ bound ” to move your legs : ^ of interpreting 
ahruistic claims as transfigured self-concern ; and of reduc- 
ing moral law from ultimate to instrumental ; so that what- 
ever of higher tone and more ideal aspect is superinduced 
upoij the sentient. and instinctive fbundation comes v|o be 
l^garded as a species of rhetorical exaggeration and ae^hedc 
witchery, by which we are triijitd kko semi^ one pother 
and forgn^injg our self-love. For xny part, I object to be led 
bbndfold, through the cunning of nature^ into sham sacri- 
fice and heroins, even though they should land in a 
leai heaven ; much more, when 1 find that they replace me 
among ^appetising^ creatures, with only the added know- 
le%e that X am a dupe into die Bettor to trust 

the vexadty of liaturo ; accept the ind^ndent reaUty 
of the mcmi fdaltCH^ it disclose those laid 

opol by die percqnive and inlell^ttml evolution.; Theideii 
ctf mud* entitled to be bctiree^, as that c£ an 

outer aS'ttotrae>'aad;bodi'a^ 
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f 6. Httc%es in the Evolutionary Deduetim. 

Th^lar I have refrained from discussing the tamth ol the 
doctrine of ev<3lu,ioia, and have limited myself to its intarr 
pretation and significance, if true. If it is to 
established, the manipulation of its evidence ijmst be^i; fo 
the experts in natuial history, geology, chemislay^ ancimiiJe-* 
cular physics ; anS being quite incompetent to criticise |h^ 
inferior controversies I have supposed them to be a ha|>|ip 
^mily, fllof one mind, in favour of the modern hypothesis* 
It is to the deductions from it^ when thus assumed, that the 
foregoing argument addresses ; and this is a matter #f 
simply lexical concern^ open to judgment for any one who 
understands the meaning of the terms through which the 
conclusion is reached. The argument affirms the general 
proposition, that evolution consists in the perpetual emer- 
gence of something new which is an increment of being upon 
ks prior term, and therefore more than its equivalent, and 
^entitled to equal confidence and higher rank. This,, how- 
ever, though holding good throughout, has an exceptionally 
forcible^ validity at certain stages of the evolution, on which 
it is desirable to pause.%j Though all the differences evolved 
are something new, and may fall upon an obsenfer^s mere 
perception as equally new, ygt, when scrutinise;^ by reason, 
some may retain tl^ir character of absoltite -surprise, for 
which the«e was and could be nothing to prepare us, while 
others imy prove to be, like an unsuspected property of a 
geometrical figure, only a new grouping of data and relations 
already in hand. In this sense, there may be a more new 
and a less new ; and it is the former that brings the force ol 
l^e foregoing argument to its maximum. It will clear om* 
conception of evolution, if we notice one m two %l the poiiiits 
where these newest of the new come in, We may ®nd ei^ 
aac^les withoul going back to any date anterior to 
emtence of li^ M: thal tinie the primitive dal% of 
and motion, have tetled and danced thei3^1ve» ^ 
of solar system^ have ^acrised Ihiii first experiments 
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in morpholep, and worked up their patent oigahie Ofell into 
seaweed, ferns, and forests. And let us suppose ourselves 
in possession of the scientific key to all the contents of this 
richly €lad mineral and vegetable world; able to read the 
molecular difiereimes which constitute the solid, liqutl, and 
gaseous form of bodies : to measure the Velocities of atoms 
and their currents : to number the undulations and resist- 
ances that make up the history^ of heat and electricity, of 
light and its polarisation ; to . follow the chemical elements 
through t^eir cycles of combination and dissolution, whether 
depositing the crystal, or weaving the tissue of the plant, 
or storing up a future for it in it||||eed. It is perhaps con- 
ceivable that the whole of thfs^%aowledge may form a 
catena, along which our reason can pass from link to link ; 
and that its later equations may be really in terms of the 
earlier, only compressed into a more generalised notation. 
For, in all its problems, from first to last, we have dealt with 
nothing but matter and motion, with their presuppositions of 
space, and time, and force. If you fix attention, on any 
individual object, imagined to pass, as a sample of what 
happens, through this entire reach of evolution, and ask how 
||| complication comes about, you®will find it not spon- 
taneous, ftrom the contents of the isolated thing, but due to 
changed conditions in the sceije of its exis4f nee, modifying 
i^ extern^ reladons, and through these its internal nature. 
With an accurate knowledge of these relative conditions and 
their kws of chliige, its history could be all foreseen. 

We cannot doubt that from this point the next step in the 
ascent of being was to MeEmg; and here first we encounter 
a change, to the uudmtanding of which all that has gone 
before is absolutely irrelevant. There is certainly, alcmg^ 
with the ne% ph^omenon, also sqme new organic structure 
or a&^jtion, the detained rudunent of the future human , 
being. But though we take up thB also, and in its com- 
p^elest form, iiito our body of scientific knowle<%e, we 
nodiitig into view but xncriecmkr arrai^^etits and move* 
IPEimsti. If we orndd ifte wb(% the cere* 
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bral and nervous history, and make pictures of the arrange- 
ments and registers *of the velocities of transmission, for 
every s^psation, we should be no nearer to any insight into 
the connection ^between these phenomena and conscious- 
ness. We should see one movement producing an#the^> or 
shut up by its resistance ; and whatever form the 
assumed which ceased to be kinetic, we could follow k and 
account for it all, fiad we but perceptions fine enough. But 
with that cycle of material changes our observing and oiittis 
puting resources aie at an end : if at any mome!\^ in it a 
pleasure, occurs, we shall not see it : if a pain, we can learn 
it only from him that has it : if ^ idea, no detective micro- 
scope can draw it from him. To each of these cases there 
may belong a different concomitant physical phenomenon, 
which to one who has once learned their companionship, 
will serve as a sign of what is being felt ; but why this figure 
in the atomic dance means hearing and that means vision, 
or why any of them means anything in a mental world which 
they cannot enter, is absolutely hidden from him ; nay, must 
for ever be so ; for the sphere of physical knowledge is with- 
out contact with the sphere of consciousness, and can deal 
with no problems but tlWise which can be expressed in terms 
of matter and motion. 

Here^ then, our evolution^ceases to be dedjjctive. Its 
next step is dependent, not cm any modified conditions in 
the environtnlnt, so as to be calculable from them ; but on 
an increment quite heterogeneous turning up in ^he inward 
nature. It therefore constitutes a new departure. When 
pain and pleasure come upon the scene and mingle with 
the eddy of molecules, they appear as strangers, for whose 
Entrance the physical elements decline to be responsible ; 
for they can give complete acx:ount of all thqjr rotations, 
percussions, and rebounds, to the minutest fraction, without 
any emergence of thes^ intruders* And if they had hever 
come at all, the physical histoiy of these very rotations, per- 
cussions, and rebounds woidd infallibly go on exacdy the 
same in eonformi^ with the kw of ^ral^ of force 
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wtomalic of tiie>orgai}ism1akkg 

tiifi sentient i^esiomena ©f its subject; Those phenomdm 
i 0 deed| they have once gained their mysterious 

entrahi^. set out upon a histwy of their own : feelings by 
mcurrence running into mei^l habits, and by their Hflrieties 
constituting diieremt ajffecdons ; but, whatever be their com- 
plexities and laws of combination, hardening, it may be, the 
mental habits into permanent ihstincts, and organising the 
affections into formed character, the root of the whole giowth 
m in a new and hyperphysi<al initiative: there cannot be 
Bccurrence, without something to recur, or variety without 
something to be varied; and t)|| datum which undergoes 
this process, and first renders exp&ience possible and starts 
its history; is the undeduced and undeducible one of feej^ng 
m consciousness. The reason for specially accentuating; it is 
that it presents itself as a clear addition to the nature of the 
living being, and not as a mere fresh adjustment of the 
oiganism in relation to the external conditions. 

Once equipped with this new departure, the evolutionist 
may resume his continuous course and pursue it faCr with- 
out pause or hitch ; only that now he advances along the 
Ime ^not of physical but of mental fews, and transfers him- 
self for guidance from the naturalist to the psycholc^st. 
From the |>ase of sentient 11^ to the higher operations of 
inteiligence the gradations of^asceht are so little sensible, 
that thej^ is nodiing meonceivable in the ^!»assage feom 
to Itfeipeit : moeed; so large a portion of the d^tance 
k tihv6rsed by every infant Humboldt or La Flace, that 
Time atone^ (iof wh^ the^e k no stint) seems needed tci 
tirine the whote into one mbroken threadi By the hdp 
of well-known: laws, tfaW association of ideas; the process of 
ah3tmclmn,^tlie orgamsation of language and predication; 
it beeonm fiossiMe to show how the raw material 
ankwal wmsniiim be woifced into 

^ Ihe hsiest orden^ So is toe 
''^pfootos; i$ kaoed onward to 'intoe" and' ' atoto 
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nothing to stop the way from the ‘ long^eared ipiadniped 
to Shakespeare. Nor is it otherwise cm the actiifie side of 
the mei^ nature, while you treat it as if occupied by now 
one instinct aiuf n0w another ; you can make it intelligible 
how eaeh can profk by ^perience, and become afejfcbed 
art or a deeper affection. But there is a point wherl t|is 
story of rectilinear advance faij^ to cover the wh^e caae : 
the point where two conflicting impulses dispute pos^ei^ 
sion of us, and clfmour for our decision of the altema%e : 
where, #s I have contended, we know ourselves, not- as 
the theatfiyhnt as the cause of the decision; not as waiting 
tifl the rivals have tried their stcehgth, or one of theni has 
been somehow called away, but as imperatively summoned 
to >udge and strike, and fkat by the new rule of Rights 
whi^ never broke upon us till the alternative came. Here 
we are introduced to the consciousness of Free-will and 
the dawn of the Moral idea; of which, I venture to say, 
the prior psychology can no more give an admissible 
account than can the laws of matter and motion, in their 
physiological application, give account of simple conscious- 
ness. All that it attempts to do is, in effect, to deny the 
fact of choice, to get rid of a phenomenon in nature, 
and put it on the discharged list of illusions, and persuade 
us that, in all oiy; strife of temptation and verdicts of con- 
aciehce, we are dragged along by the irresistilJle chain of 
strongest association. Without repeating the reasons be- 
fore for rejecting this unsatisfactory andysis, I con- 
tent myself with adhering to the natural self-consciousness 
j^hich k tries to explain away; and affirmingiithat, in this 
feeling of Moral right and freedom whkh attends the ex- 
perience of an alternative, we are broi^ht to another 
lestiilg^Tpkce of evolution, whk^^ us /a new 

.point of^ departure. I do not say 4hat, first m the Inrtii 
of consdoiusness, and secondly in the bkth of du^* 
we meet with any^hktoifefl euspension of evohitfon: 
wOfWm d^dMmipnimie our Jcmmey on the sanie lowi m 
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father, writing for young travellers,' who know 

nothing about horses, to change engines) ; i. e. there is a 
breach of reasoned continuity, which no theory can bridge 
over, imd which is an effectual bar to the ambitious at- 
tempts at unification of knowledge. We are thus^u|)plied 
with an important ground for treating is distinct in their 
base, though variously related in their application, the 
natural sciences, psychology, and morals.^ ' 

In thus insisting on consciousness an4 free-will, as initi- 
ating stages of evolution not deducible froln the preceding, 
I do but modify in form an admission universal in modern 
philosophy : viz. that it is jmpopible to establish a catena 
of causality which shall link mind and matter into a single 
line. 'One who is convinced of this, and yet feels bound 
t#give some relative account of both, has two modes of 
conception open to him. He may set the material and 
the ideal principle in independent parallelism from the 
first, with their phenomena uniformly synchronous, but on 
separate lines, from neither of which any action passes to 
the other; and so present us with a dual universe, with 
no unity unless in the supernatural source of this eternal 
bifurcation. Or, he may arbitrarily alter the meaning of one 
of the two words ‘ matter ’ and * mind,’ so as to take into the 
conception^the attributes Of ^th; and th/en, furnished for 
his journey with this full portmanteau, he can take them 
out again at his convenience, and deliver all the predicates 
diat may be i^manded of him. It is the same cfostinate 
difficulty that drives him to this device ; since he cannot 
persuade niatter to manulacture mind, he makes it a 
present of mind to begin mth. The school of Descartes 
worked out the first of these modes of conception, and 
throi^h its^inffuence, especially France, instituted that 
keen independent pur^ cff ibp lienees of extendi nature 
and of internal thot^t whk^ characterised the last and 
early part^f the present cenjmy in Eof€q)e./ The second 
result^ wbkh k ^rtually a revival of the X^ibnlzian monads 
(w|th the Prhnordiai deposedjiHBHeems to find greatet 
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fevour with the present representative? evolntioh* 

doctrine. That we must ‘ radkdjy change our notions of 
matter, ‘discern in it’ ‘die promise and potency of all 
.terrestriil life/fwpl be remembered as the claim and 
prophecy of Professor Tyndall’s celebrated addless^. 4^d 
a far more explicit avowal is given us by Haeckel in these 
sentences ; ‘ Every atom possesses an inherent sum of 
force, ’and in thif sense is animate ipeseelt), Widiout the 
assumption of an atomic soul {Atom-Seele) the commoilei^ 
and most general phenomena of chemistry are inexplicable. 
Pleasure and pain {Unlust\ desire and aversion, attraction 
and repulsion, must be common to all atoms of an a^o- 
gate (Mdssen-Afomen) ; for the movements of atoms which 
must take place in the formation and dissolutidh pf a 
chemical compound can be explained only by attributing 
to them Sensation and Will , ; * If the Will of man and the 
higher animals appears free in contrast with the determinate 
{fest^) of the atoms, this is an illusion due to the ex- 
tremely cofnplex movements of will in the former case, 
compared with the extremely simple in the latter It is 
impossible to desire a more frank admission of the im- 
passable '^nature of th«^> interval which I have said rfo 
rational procedure can span: ‘You must bespeak a soul 
within your atonjs, or you will never get it out of them 
nor. can we help admiring the naive avowal that this 
exigency 4pne prompts the assertion of sentient and 
volitional if oms, and not anything of the nature of evi- 
dence ^ they are wanted in the interests of a foregone con- 
clusion; so nature is bound to supply them. *In Haeckel 
too you will observe that the spiritual postulate, which was 
sipgle in Descartes, is twofold; the atom is equipped from 
die first with Will as well as Consciousness^— d. needless 
violation of the rule of ‘parcimony,’ if they could have 
been throyrp into the relation of cause and effect In 

^ of 513, 

’ Die Fenmesil dier FlasUdiile, oder die Welleneengim^ der It^^bensi* 
fhelldicii. ferlin, 1876. Pp. 38, 39, .quoted hy Du Bdis-Iteymond, 
Die iehia Weltriltliselj’fby p * 
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thei^re, that iidther &0111 to 

4ie comdoiii, tm fr^ the dmpy conscioti^ to the 
"Toluntaiy, is theie atiy thoroughfare for thought, we may 
l^m weighty concutrenee of this distinguished evolu-, 
tionist. It wouM be easy to call other witnesses firhosc 
testimony is to the same effect, partially or whohy. Du 
BoifiHReypiond, perWps the most philosophical of living 
interpreters of nature, reckons both the problans on* which 
I have paused, viz. of consciousness and of ffee-will, es 
wb^it he calls Transcendenty L e. irresolvame by the methods 
of natural science, yet of imperishable interest fbt Ihe 
human mind. Of the moral problwl he says : ^ One Who 
goes through life in a sleep-walker’|p|eam, whether as king 
or |i^al^<:uti^er ; one who, as k^lSan, jtirist, poet, deals . 
in one-sided contemplation 0|{|^Hp^n institutes and pi^ 
sions, or, as successful Scientnl^larnes into nature's lawp 
a glance equally limited ; — fcxrgets that dilemma on th4" 
piercing horns of which our undeistanding quivers like the 
victim of the shrike ; just as we forget the phatftoms which 
else would never cease to dizzy and pursue us. So much* 
the more desperate are the efforts to 
#om such torture, which spend She strength of a small 
bancL who, with the Rabbi of Amsterdam, contemplate the 
All ifi^ ^eeU ekmitatis: unless indeed J^bey are content, 
like Leibniz, to renounce self-detenhinatioa The writings 
metii^hyricians present a long series of Mtempts to 
leQOiiGile ..&ee4rill and mosal. law with a mechaijical de- 
teimiiiarion of the wffL Wa?e it ghren fo any^^ — saf 
achfove iluadtalute, the sartes W) 0 ^ surely 
come to an encL to piifolems axe . 


thus undyu^L’ That hijmisielf is not 

prepared escape tlxd by tb^ sacipifice of 

free-will is evident iicim Ibe Icmowing femp& on nmwi 
akematives : is rm jpassing over ton tw physics! to 

the etb|i^ .^ere that xito?n8 tot we to of 
to fosidily , 
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admit himself not ircef but detarmihed to 'actidn by hMdeh 
causes, so long as die action is of an indifferent 
Whether i^e right or the left boot comes^lirst into Csesaft 
hand makes no Alrence ; in either case, he walks booted 
out of his tent Whether he crosses the ^IttbicOn ir ||pt 
is the hinge on which the course of history 4:urn& f 
little free are we in certain smaU decisions, that a skilled' 
observer of human nature predicts with surprising 
tainty, which carc^e shall take up from among a numfe 
dealt out under particular conditions. But in fec'e of the 
more serious issues of practical life, even the most resolute 
Monist cannot easily retain his idea that the whole ! of 
human existence is nothing but a Fable convenm^ in which 
mechanical necessity assigns to Caius the part of criminal, 
to Sempronius that of judge : so that Caius is led to execu- 
tion, while Sempronius goes to breakfast 

The conclusion to which I am brought by this notice of 
intermediate points of arrest and new departure, may be 
stated thus : If the evolutionist means no more than that, 
m point of historic fact, Life first appeared in plant-form on 
this globe, and was followed by sentient types, passing by 
innumerable gradations 'fmm the most simple in organism 
and function to the present nature of man, he sets up an 
hypothesis consistent with th^ evidence at present jvithin 
reach of the naturalist. If he means that he has found, dr 
can suggest^’-an adequate system of causation for working 
oiit this process from beginning to end, he overstates the 
strength of his hypothesis ; which, meeting with a chasm in 
two places, is broken, as a reasoned scheme, into three 
pieces, mpirically successive, but logically detached. 

§ Conscience Developed into Social Consensus and 
Religion. 

TStam cm lasrtj^ point if departure, viz. the mAw 
altonative iiiq>ul3es, 

VOL. II. D d , 
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^inc^nile txteril So 4 ir as it depends on the intOTial 
histow of die u^viduaJ, h has been already traced, and 
heed only be recalled to mind. Its form of growth is the 
simplest possiUc t evesy case in which the springs cf action 
solicit us in" pa^ teodiices«a fresh consciousness of rela- 
tive ri^f and as die mstances accumulate, the feeling is 
deepen^, if they are repetitiojSs, and vSdened, if they are 
neyt : with the effect of condensing atjjfest the whole of 
Ihese experiences, gathered by the ^|pse of relative rights 
into one large affection of speciaiii^, whose love and 
aversion work only wit^ this relmbn. We call it Con- 
scktiee: but it need not wait for,i&'name till it has wrought 
out its generalisation aind is cbn^ete; for in truth it is 
never complete ; and is the same, jrhether as feeling -or as 
judgmen^. in the most elementary ^instance of conflict be- 
tween tfrb incentives, and in the maturest self-estim^ of 
the totafl ebaracter. Any knowledge with ourselves, large 
or smalt^iwhich we may have, of the superior right of One 
spriim of action over another, comes under the category of 
conscience.. But the internal history, which bongs fresh 
instincts into operation and enkuges ovn psychological 
view, itself depends upon the play of new influoices ugon 
08 tite external scene :^9a the relations of the family, 
the village, the dnn, the State, and at last the genus 
imamtm, become included within the circle ofcc^isance, 
Oemespoih^g affections stake into ^ life and eorich the 
peiScpidity witii motive eno^ unfdt and unappreciated 
Mfe; and as each prefers its. idailn hpon us for a pro- 
pt^onato loyi%> tire of our moral life, beamie. 
mg^ised, an^ notwitiutandi^ its growing complexity, it 
atbtins a jpoase perferS wder, -bAiXf tins process so bnpli- 
cates t(^;i^ the agent and his fel}ow% that we can sctuace 
tiivide the (Causal fectoss itito indindnal a|i Socitij: inner 
and outlet Ife rtrnias J^Mmself, 

i ; 'but 

^ tiie;.faa|ot 
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part of his indiv^nsdity is relative to them, as didrs is 
rdative to him. He has no that is not r^ected in 
them, ai|d of which are not reflections; and this 
reveals itself by jl^^lind of inoral amputation, if d^th 
snatch them away, and pia his se/fJmt to the test or lotflpli^ 
ness. It is the same with the larger gr<^s which endoao | 
him in their sympathetic embrace: Kis counitym not ex-^ 
temal to him : he fc woven into it by sensitive fibres tl^t 
answer to all itslfood or ill : its li^blood courses throu|h 
his veins^ i/l||parabty mingled with Ms own. The social 
union is Most inadequately represented as a compact or ^ 
tacit bargain subsisting among separate units, agreeing^ to 
combine for specific purposes and for limited times, and 
then disbanding again to their several isolations. It is no 
such fofensic abstraction, devised as a cement for me- 
chanically conceived components; but a concrete though 
spiritual form of life, penetrating and partly constituting all 
persons belonging to it, so that only as fractions of it do 
they become human integers themselves. What we call 
a conflict between private and public interest, and treat as a 
dissensio]| A between a man’s inner self and an outward 
society, is not really a ^stling match on the part of two 
independent brganisms or personalities, unless it comes to 
overt rebellion and war: th^ inner man is hemself the 
scene of the living strife: the public interest tot pleads 
with him it interest too : the Society that withstands 
him is Society ; it is no foreign and intrusite powor 
tot confronts and stops the madnesis of his pleasure or 
his passicki, but his own share of an altruistic zeal and* love 
tot throb in other hear^ as well. It is a se^-mriam^ 
which he feels, between some appetite that feeds alone 
and an aflection whidi lives in others, between the unsocial . 
ahd the social instincts pf the smne nature ; and if he goes 
counsel, his shame is no hiding from othenf 
anger, but a steinfciMg from disapproval winch he knows 
, fyqp, himself ^ ^ ■■ ^ '^so ; theirs.;^ : 
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alfecticm prcx^ed pafi pasrn^ and are parts of one 

and the same hfehsiy ; neither can be set up as prior cause 
of the other ; and every attempt either to evolve Society 
from ^ data of the indiindual constitution) or tO|ixount 
for the ixidividual fironr the requiremepts of Socilty, in- 
volves the fruity » inseparable from the method of me- 
chanicat^monisnL A^mere arM^onism of personal wishes, 
settled by the force of superior num^lfil, might no doubt 
establish a certain order of Joint under terms of 

peace ; but it would be the precaridUp order o^two allied 
camps, with as many sentinels towards each other as 
towards the common foe,* Social union constitutes itself, 
not by equilibration of opposite interests, but by concur- 
rence of moral S5rmpathies ; the laws of conduct embody- 
ing whatever is approved and admired in common by the 
natural guides of the general sentiment. They are the 
expression of what has come out in the intercourses of 
men, whereby they unconsciously explore each other*s feel- 
ing and disclose their own, in reference to praiseworthy or 
blameworthy character ; and therefore measure the extent 
to which e3q)erience has paired their springs of action, and 
canned their moral development. •They are the consensus 
of felt right; and so,*the product less of coercion than of 
enthusiasm, — a form of affeotion towardi^ the incorporated 
life of many wills. 

The moral solution, frowever, is not nec^sardy ifri^ 
wlien it 1^ moulded inlo form thq existittg average of 
ethical ^nnpathy. Tliace wiQ always be, ^ 
equaliti^ character, a tteskm abov as th^ is a 
flivitatidfi below, the tevel mariced by the institudons and 
habitual sentiments of a community \ a»d m he who has 
outsteippeifr; the general advahce>^and pushed his experience 
and insist frito sidings ^ wdfon of hi^^ mnlc, has <mly 
brought m. Itfe whu is and pel#tia&y 

pteseiit lii^ aitd; evenamdir te 

,|ipood|f^ ’ seated^ frdfmiw id to 
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ment with the type of their social organism as it stands : he 
quickens their perceptions to see a juster than its Jnstj a 
pnier th|ii4ts pi^'e, a braver than its courage, a nobler tl^n 
its honour, a (hvlne^ than its worship. And so, hcy<md and 
yet within the moral empire that covers the brOadlelftl^f 
the common world, there is the promise of a state udDOl# 
ised, or of a transfer of vitality ^ a ^pew and umlispected 
centre; behind R|pe there is Jerusalem : and within Jeruf 
jsalenran upper djfcani^r, whence voices already escape tilat 
neutralise .the barriers of race and tongue, ^d are not 
silenced by the look of the impossible. There forms itself 
in the ihinds of men the conce^icm of an ideal common^ 
wealth, whose pattern, as Plato said, is stored in heaven, 
nevet itself to descend, yet visible for perpetual approxima- 
tion by ;the wise,— ‘a kingdom of God,' in which at last 
wrong shall wear itself out, and the energies of life shall be 
harmonised and its affections perfected. Under this aspect 
it is, that fixe moral evolution of Society, unable to rest in 
the StaUf aspires to transcend it in the Church; the 
function of which is to idealise the conception of human 
existence, 4:0 prevent its settling upon its levels, to unfold 
the contents of its best®thought and aims, and lead on, the 
way to their realisation, both by quickening the faith that 
power Divine i$ their sid^ and by skilfully ^^ifing the 
resistances to their accomplishment. The ever-widening 
conscience vbf faithf^^ men feels in allegiance bound to 
nothihg|0i<«t*of this : it cannot but p^s oh from Ethics to 
Religion Its moral instinct far transcends mere adaptation^ 
however rexact, to existing conditions : it snatches the course 
of evolution out of the hands of ‘ accidental variaticm ' §i|d 
the blind Roping . tentative adjustment to things as th^ 
are, and l^ds on the open-eyed iwirch to a ofeconceived 
and nobler futiue I and wih^ ‘ survival of tibe fittest, -ncrt 

by op^)rtohe accomnuxktion to jaesent data, but by 
ling creation of q/msitsu It melts down tine old 

coitions in its iire^ and remolds then^ with ihi 
aind dien livot into with pnipc!^ ami ideal 
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W«a:e it not Indeed for last an4 <^ulminiitihg slage, the 
evohitioh eval of human conduct would never eaCrn even 
the name <A moral at all. So long as it is pushed on from 
behiriS, knomng not whither it goe% so long as it only slips^ 
tnore and more happily into the groove of 'movemAit and ^ 
advance, so as to sanooth^he way and outstrip the stragglers 
Upon rugged ^athis, it Js simply a success without a particle 
of ckaracter. Not till^this necessary causation is replaced by 
the frcfi and for the spontaneous is ^substituted the volun- 
tary, not till the ‘ selection * passes fron%Nature into Thought, 
and is determined prophetically for an end instead of 
mechanically from the ^ b^ginning, does the pro^essive 
change»in human action and in sociaf^W becon||^||i| more 
moral than, in the pigeon, the acquisition of^tMBttbling 
trick, or the growth of his portentous crop. the 

hansference of the process ^to the Wilf has take^^^, the 
theory of evolution is no longer an hypothe^^rpatural 
history,, but merges in the conception of indem^^ssible 
approach to moral perfection. * * ^ ^ 

§ 8. Objections to the Doctrine of Conscience Considered. 

; l^hroughout this account of the^fiiid|ptage of develop- 
ment I have freely usefl the word ^ co!|®ence,’ to mark the 
special fuqftion, whether of feeling pfof<K:ognition, which 
is here in the ascendant, and to whph we owe our appre- 
hension of restive Right It is a W^fd, however, to which 
Ihe ekpohnde^s of evolution .enterimp a strong antipathy ; 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen, in particulir, while remarking that 
it ‘ needs less discussion because is part of an obsolete 
form of specula^on,' sharpy eritioes it on grounds which 
it ts'due to him, and to a venarwe term which can ill he 
spared, tha^we i^ho^d notice^ 

He assumes, whi^ may be#,once conceded, that the 
word icsa^ in m tmmidtig the idea of an 

‘Incapalie'bf In 

diis 

precoii^ tvt have 
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of relative ‘ right ^ and ‘ wrong’ in the sf^ings of action is a 
unique and irresolvable kind c^ knowledge^ introducir^ us to 
a quality neither pven ua in jperception nor accessiWe iby 
4nference, and tliiiifefore inquiring a sepaiate to mark 
the function of^pf nature which secures its preaeixeer f x q^e 
recognition of ‘ an autonomous and independei|p ’ chari^to 
in conscience Mr. advaiicies^O" o^^ (i) it 

"set5f ujjf the conscifcnce as a separate and permanently fip<| 
faculty, ‘an ultiijjate factor privileged against an^ydlaf 
scrutiny; and sUch'^'a claim is inconsistent y^h the con- 
ception and with the evidence pf evolution'^. And ( 2 ) it 
requires US to co-ordinate iSie conscience with the particular 
instincts ; from which, however, it is so different pi its object 
and method, that the co-ordination is impossible. 

The first of these objections depends entirely upon an 
arbitrary interpretatidn put upon the word ‘conscience,’ and 
disappears when that interpretation is renounced. True, it 
i/^w ifeply Malfunction in our nature so far ‘separate’ as to 
leave with us an idea which else we should not have. When- 
pver you come upon an idea which baffles analysis, I suppose 
you can say no less than that it is ‘ an ultimate factor ; ’ and 
till you can analyse it aad resolve it into something else, so 
it must remain. But, in affirming ‘this, you do not say, 
either, that the k|iea was alwgys present in all the possible 
animal progenitors of the existing race, in the Sirst mollusc 
as in the last Christian ; or, that it is an idea incapable of 
growtfi jind ramification, of ^blossoming and fruit-bearing. 
I cannot indeed point out the momei^ in the chronology of 
species or in the history of our own, when the idea of Right 
entered the consciousness ; but the evolutionary expositor 
is here just as much at fault, and, as we have seen, cannot 
pretend to have no lacupae in his story. And as for con- 
science, suppo^ng it a primltiv^datum, being thereby pre- 
cluded from develojHnent, \ can only appeal to tl^ friendly 
alliance in whicl| t^baw wofked together in the 

^ Science of £tli 4 cs, diap. VxH. $ 4, p. 3x4, alrea^ a difiMsdt 

connectioQ, snpejs, Part Ik latfodiicttoii, ii, pp. xe, 11 this vofaimc. 
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ei^o^ttioti : m the first felt diffd^ of 

claim between two competing instincts; the ^paiiston 
taking place with each analogous experience, and each 
enierfence of new incentives; till at last the collective 
judgments organise diemselves into a hierarchy of Ordered « 
a^Re^ons, constitiiting ah ideal of character and guarded 
by the all-^pervading s|nse of Duty. Mr. Stephen, assuming 
that the moral can come mt of the un&^l, dwelKt upon"" 
what he calls ^ the broad fact that mateij^mprality makes 
ite appearance long before any conscious recognition of a 
inor^ law.' 1 can only say that I know no evidence of this 
Vbroad fact,’ and utterly -disbelieve it. If I understand the 
phrase^aright, it means that, in any ^ven group human 
beings, habits of action are, formed and enforc|B|^y the 
corporate spirit of the members, before they are McKed up 
by any attaidant feeling of approval. How is this absence 
any feeling of approval toioe established? Is it enough to 
change the phrase, and say with Mr. Stephen, that ‘ the moral 
rale begins in the external fonn, ’--its mandate /Aw’ 
instead of ‘ Be this : ’ and that, so long as it is in this form, 
we need not attend to the motives of the agent : the con- 
duct is approved simply because it k useful, and it is equally 
useful, whatever be his motive ^ ? Far from it. This fuller 
statement contains indeed a^tnith^ j^t sath it implies an 
arror. Tru^ it is, that what is first wsted on as due from 
another^r^the ^first object of an imitative directed upon 
‘2><7 ]yiiis’), and not a toted grader 
(ifc ^ &is ’) : judgment and fading always adikessing them. 
selves to ^e particular befmre they grasp the general : they 
lake bold of dm as ^phenbi^ earlier than the 

Being ^ permanent But it is mty on this account, true, 
that die pa^^cubr act thus demanded is conceived of mthr 
out m^ve, Instead of being fegarded as ite 

ex|nession,: aiid that to die iu^ierative 
k wiS make no diibreiice, witedter dioaot^ 

of 
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courage. Not having the injimate acquaintance with the 
psychology of savages which seems to * be accessible to the 
recent Investigators of our prototypes, I am unable to eon- 
ceive of a tribd tiat cares nothing for personal qualities in a 
chief or in a^wife, and looks with exactly the ^me libeling 
upon two equally useful things, of which one comes by,#ie 
custom and necessity of nattne ^d the otlmr from the 
affeciion and the will of a companion. Rather do I b^eye 
that, to the instinctive glance of these untrained people, 
all actio^ is ^//W, and its ‘material mofality^* glowing to iiv 
candescence with the fiery impulse that shoots it forth ; so 
that to suppose a change of imtptitee is to destroy the identity 
of the action, and disappoint the iinperative altogether. 
But further \ when the genesis of the moral principle is 
thrdwii into the form of these two imperatives, supposed to 
be flung out upon the social ^ene around, the momentous 
assumption is made, that judgment passes upon others be- 
fore it is applied to ourselves. Without repeating what has 
been already said upon this hinge-point of all moral theory, 
I will only add that no reasoned discussion of it is to be 
found in; ‘ The Science of Ethics ; ' and that, although the 
work is pervaded by^tiie assumption here made, y^t the 
authors truer feeling occasionally trips up his theory, and 
inadvertently gives free cou^ to the opposite postulate : as 
when he says (in a passage already cited), that our disgust 
at gluttony arises from the idea of what it would be in 
ourseimsy-^ derivation which certainly starts our moral 
estimates from selfknowled^^ and thence gains the power 
of applying them to others. " 

The conscience^ as we have ddined it, is so far from ex- 
cluding historical development, that it presupposes and 
acpounds it, so that the two doctrines are njjitual ccmiffe- 
ments. Mr. Stephen entangles himself with a different and 
artiicial oonception ofat, as a kind of prophetic legtslatiill 
faculty, wMch|a^ is supposed to have set up a finished 
lx>de, compririug al Ute known rules of human conduct land 
dimeter and to whidh, in new cases, we 
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baire only to resifer imd^ tb% proper few teady-made 
luaswers for each problem. If ever such a thecay. of an 
-ethical^^ a philosophic advocate (and I am 

not aw^ of any writer upon whom it can be chai^ed)^ 
Mr* Stephen is certainly entitled to tre|Lt it as ‘ai ob- 
solete form of q)^iilation but no less so must we treat 
his evolutio^ry argument '^inst it. His sword is sharp; 
but it cuts through a cloud. 

second objection to admitting consc^nce among ‘ the 
^^mentary instmets* insists upon a peculiarity which un- 
doubtedly distinguishes it from the most marked ^mples 
of that class. 0f the appetites and passions, for instance, 
each directs iJj|N^ upon %ome one kind of object, w|iich 
the answer to its want; it alone is related to thar%bj|^ 
(hunger, for example, to f<^d), and has a right to ijf or 
supremacy over it. If disOT|^inted of it and put down by 
the inrush of some intednSpig solicitations, pain ensues:* 
why? Because its nabjiaiaway over its own province is 
suspended and neutralised Aan interloper that preoccupies 
the executive, whith, being |||le to do Only one thing sl^ a 
time, is distracted by the idii)ortunities of two. The suffer- 
ing, therefore, from a disregarded instinct is due to its co- 
ordination, in a complex conoeption, with other instincts, 
and the synchronous action o( wants whirfi are at peace 
only when successive in their operatj|p. But nothing of 
this sort can be ^eged of conscience. It has no detached 
ptoviiice single and separate functipn^ of its ovin. It 
has no co-ordinates, whose ^different aifd inde^ndem 
funcrions 'eia claim to su^nd it and push it out of its 
place, when due. If it there woisld arise disputes of 
relative rights between tliem and it, and we should need an 
ulterior jud^ to determine which was chargeable with 
^arr^ring loo misch t jo dmt we^should have to set a con- 
science behmd a oonsdence im M 

itort, iavid?^ *a|uc^ait of lie whole ohaiader^to 

m we mdee o-pm 
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its component fectors. Thus .at least I interpret the rathef 
obscure paragraph which presents the objection under review. 
‘ Constience in aoy case means the pafa felt by the wrdng- 
doer, or rather^ tie sensibility implied by that pa|h^ It is 
exerted when we judge that we have deserved bfein^ and 
we deserve blame when we display some moral deiiSei^* 
Npw a separate instinct, — a p%sital appetite, for example, 
sncli SLS hunger or lust, — may give us pain when its dictalps 
are suppressed some conflicting impulse. It correspShds 
to a particular function of the organism ; it is exited by the 
appropriate stimulus, and is the sole instinct directly in^* 
terested in a given class of a|:tions. It is supreme within 
its own province, but it has to struggle because it is a part 
of a complex whole which can only act in one way at once, 
though accessible to a variety of stimuli. But it is im- 
possible to conceive of the omcience in accordance with 
‘‘this analogy, as a particular fiiH|ly co-ordinate with others, 
or a^ possessing a separate provSnc# Within which alone it is 
applicable ' 

If it is necessary to an * elfeentary instinct ^ to have a 
bodily organ, like the eating fed drinking apparatus, to 
itself, of course consdiSnce must forego the name. .If its 
pursuit or its judgment must be directed upon some special 
kind of material thing, as Iginger upon edibl|^, conscience 
is not within the category. If it must be blind and homo- 
geneous, so as to be unconscious of differences and 
incapable of "preferences in its own field, conscience is 
again shut out. ' But none of these tests will bear applica- 
tion to admitted samples of elemqptary impulses. Anger 
has no /inid to itself: Pity has no palpable and visible 
object that you can externally define, but experiences and 
rektions hidden within the consciousness. \^pd the senses 
that are eager for fpod and light are' not without thm 
kvourite flavours and ^colours, the comparative agreeable- 
ness of wWch they immediately feel Within the province 
4jf vision, the perceptions of red, of gregn, of vkto; are 
r ■ <^ii^ viii p 5i|. 
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€&^riinaUdy in the sense of being ail ulike primitive liata of 
Seeling; yet also su6(Minat€d^ mt to another, so far as the 
^e of the seer is jieased with them in different degrees. 
Sxtend this experience, familiar to us in each fi^d of 
primitive function, to a wider range. Suppose that some 
common quality permeated the objcscts of our now separ- 
ated senses, and that, to me^t this addition, we ware 
provided with a corresponding susceptibility to it, the 
‘ provinces ’ would cease to be wholly distract : a thread of 
possible caparison and gradation would run throughout; 
and with the prior co-ordination would be combined a new 
subordination qpened up to ^s through the fresh suscepti* 
bility. 'I Nor is this a mere imaginary case, a| every 
hedonist must allow. For what is the pleasurahleness attach- 
ing to all the instinctive impulses and perceptions but 
precisely the suj^sed common quality pervading them 
and caused by their objects? And if anything is uni- 
versally granted to be an original endowment of our nature, 
it is the capacity for having aitd for estimating pleasure 
and pain. With this position on the line of primitive data, 
the scale of d^ees which it establishes among pleasurable 
things is not held to be inconsistent. ® 

An appreciation, therefore, of a universal quality in ob- 
jects which affect our consciou^ess may be immediate and 
intuitive. It is not necessary to shut jip an instinct in this 
or that back p|rlour or front bedroom of our nature: it 
may he vay proper for its kind to be conteot with 

sph lodgings ; but this need not hinder others from having 
the range of the wlrol| house ; which else, in fact, would 
hardly be kept as clean and bright as * we could%ish. The 
idd of cronscteiice is oertainfy not an enclosed compart- 
mmt of hus^ chaiacto whi^ area and 

contents; Its object am ^lir^ or acts, or 

passkais, but a ceitain quaiky and lystem of 
belong^ Idihm lA Ltk mpispsSf 

Wilip .imemal Gi pmt .own and 

;|It 'maBy '&ere, 
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why ghould it be deemed impossible to perceive it in- 
tuitively, and feel it in its gradation! as truly as we feel 
the m^fasures ^f pleasure and pain ? It is but the form 
of immediate silAnowledge of our own mental phenomena 
under an aspect first revealed in the conflict ^f^y^eir 
activities. As there is an intuitive estimate of the.rilali»e 
beauty of colours, and intervals of tone, and intensities 
of Hfht,,why shduld not there be the same of the relative 
worth of the several springs of action ? It is a mere vltbal 
catch to ^tell us that, each instinct judging its jwn object 
and the conscience judging them all, it cannot itself rank 
vrith them, or else it would haye to be at the bar and gh t&e 
bench at the same moment, and to decide between itself 
and its own prisoners, conscience the second pronouncing 
verdict on conscience the first. If it is permissible at all to 
speak of an appetite ‘judging^ its own objed:, it is obvious 
"that the quality in it which is judged is quite other than that 
whifch the conscience perceives and estimates in the inward 
springs of action : in the due case, the affirmation is, ‘This 
is what I want, ^ and the only relation felt is between the object 
and the fcrson, ‘ This is the thing for me : * the whole matter 
of judgment lies in sentient experience, and in one 
function of it at a time. In the other case, the affirmation 
is, ‘This is whfif I ought tj follow,’ and the^ relation per- 
ceived is between simultaneous alternative incentives, * This, 
is the right and that the; wrong : ’ the whole matter of 
judgment lies in the moral quality, and, involving com- 
parison and perception of gradation lipon a totally difierent 
scale, demands a new kind of aptitude, prior to which there 
bad been, in fact, judicial. Is it urged that, if an 

instinct is not to be its own justification, but must have 
another to which it renders account, then the conscience 
itself, being instiiicdve, needs, in its turn, to appear befine a 
higher jurisdiction? The fdiacy of the plea is on tibe 
snrfoce. No "" has •Its judg^ eva: calkd in 

puesti^ or interfered with by thk consqi^ce rit it avowed 
to be an omde in matter upon ihfeh ir {Uononnces, 
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^ dn the sort of object &iBX fits its want ||^r does the 
conscience dispute tie result of comparing seBal instincts 
in their sentient efects, or quarrel with any one for saying, 
^ Music for me is worth more than the best picture ^llery 
in the world:’ it never tells him that he fs mistaken: 
it pays unqualified deference to the relative sensibilities of 
the several (Unctions of our nature; and abstains from all 
meddlinjg with the hedonistic measurements obtained ' from 
the experience of the instincts. But whi^p it keeps aloof 
ftom their business, it requires in return that thej^ should 
not intrude upon its own ; which is, to appreciate in them a 
quality which they do not sep^tely perceive in themselves, 
and take account of an order of relations in which they are 
no more experts than is vision in the discrimination^ of 
sounds. In claiming judicial supremacy here, in pn> 
nouncing on the moral rank of the springs of action, the 
conscience pretends to no more, as an intuitive instinct, 
than it concedes to the iothers ; if it is morally autonomous, 
they are hedonistically so ; if 4t judges their right and 
wrong, they are all at liberty to measure its pleasures and 
pains. In both instances alike, the postulate is respected,! 
that an elementary instinct is a iinaS) authority in its own' 
8eld. ‘ 

^11 through his criticism, Mr. Stephen conceived of 
the conscienqe in informed state^ wh^n it has becdme a 
f juc^tnent of tl|p whole character and it is not suif^rising 
ti^ predo^pied by this full-volumed |dea, he shoUld# see 
in it sudi a preponderant amount of growth as to miss the 
little seed of intuition whenee dug ^greatest among herbs’ in 
the garden of om namre has Spruf% and spread its branches* 
To turn it is a difficult <|uesti(m, ^how it comes to pass that 
the consdetitious feeling, which is a function of whole 
cbaiacter a fteuity, cmaes to have so dis^ 

tinctive a ^mUty m k aClea^ frequently aitiibiited m it V 

Wht dtffid^ i|iirdy y i^pemteht^poiiaps upon 
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tBct&rZ this be meant that formed 

charactter first be there, as a tonstituted spiritual 
organ^ l^fore t^e consctentiops feeling presents itself as the 
mode of its adidti, then undoubtedly it is not esfy to see 
how this exjJression of the whole could put on thi f^par-^ 
ance of a differentiated part, feut if we mx^ und^^stiud 
that ‘ the conscientious feeling is a function of the c^iaracter^ 
for tke ^me beingy so as to be its expression all thrbughj in 
its first beginning and during all its growth, and to tneiteure 
by its range the bl'eadth and ccmipass which the character 
has attained, this is an office /which may just .as well be 
performed by a feeling strictly new and sui generis as by #|ie 
fiimiliar and derivative, If it is but a twin birth with the 
character, so that they date together, and is its constant 
and proportionate concomitant, either can be expressed in 
terms of the Qther, and there can never be the whole of 
one with a part of the other. This is exactly what is pro- 
vided for by our moral psycholog)% The first moment of 
moral £onsci(^usness is in tbc conflict of two rival springs of 
action, which, taken one by one, had never given any idea 
of right the first phenomenon of character is the choice* 
between them ; bqjh original, in relation to their ante- 
cedents : both are elementary in relation to their future ; 
and every incrf|nent which experience adds to the one. is 
necessarily an enlargement of the other. The only doubt 
is, in what terms to express most precisely their relation 
to other ; whether to regard them as identical, one 
fact described by two phrases ; or, ifithey are distinguished, 
to which should be assigned the priority of place. Since 
ch^acter is undeclared till the will has taken its line, 
and since this line is selected as either more right or more 
pleasmi^ it would seem most proper to place the moral 
feeling Itet, and reckon it ^ong the conditidfis of voliti^ | 
,sa relation wpuld be one, not of identity, blit of 

liMS^sionj aiid>ib l^t ^ Recession, the 
would be the condition, and the dieter ; 

On this ground eixM^ption be ta£en to iKr, Stephen’s 
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description of ‘tlie conscientious fediiig as 0 JutiMm of 
diaracter ; ’ for he seems by it Xo imert this m^Br and make 
ctuuacter the presupposed terp, I do not think the phrase 
a* very"^ happy one : it belongs to a considerable cluster, 
suggested by physiological analogy, which, though J)etter 
than the older tnechanidal ones for illustrating mental 
processes, are nevertheless quite as liable to be over- 
strained, and are so, as it seemi to me, to an eKtraVkgant 
d^^ by the most recent school of English psychologists. 
iTet a true meaning may be embodied in Mr. Stephen's 
proposition. The action between the feeling of right and 
th€i will is not all one way : there is interaction^ whereby 
repeated conformity with the higher solicitation, gradually 
constituting a habit, deepens the susceptibility to th^| 
claim, and the persuasion of this motives bi 

more and more availing with the #ill; and the||||^d 
character is especially ^nployed to mark the state liTOe 
internal springs when iPoir have set into this fixity of form. 
A man who has a form^ dispesition to consult at every 
crisis the duty rather than the pleasure of the.hour, attains, 
iq matters of moral judgment, the fine and quick insight 
v^ich belongs to every practised faculty ; so that it is quite 
true tfiat conscientious feeling ^ becomesiJbis characteristic, 
in virtue of the very ‘character’ tp whiclj^jt supplied the 
originating germ. I|i this sense, the. feeling may be in- 
thou^ somewhat loosely, called ‘a function’ of 
*tiie duuw^ But there Is nothing jn the prop^tion, 
thus mforpreted and justified, in the l^st at 
tile claim of the moral consciousness to b^^ specific 
foculty,’ i.e« an insight into an order of relawis else in- 
accessible to us, 

Chie furtho: difficulty Mr. Stephen finxb 
the theory 0^ consc^nce, vhur^tbe difficuli 
wb^er it is simple or ‘an 

iJhe ^ It hf dpcuh to iee how it ca^ 


"ll, i' '[O' 





arrassing tp 
of deciding 


per- 
Fi’ if 
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No doBbti he SBggesisB, yon may * evade the difficulty/ by 
setting it up as ^ an ind^endent feculty, invested with both 
intellec#al and^^^ attributes;’ but this he regards^s 
*an unjustifiable assumption.’ It is curious to pipts from 
Mr. Stephen’s frequent ahd for the most part just pcphik 
against ^separate and independent faci^ties/ 
ment of difficulty, which h|$ no^axistbnbe and no meaning;'' 
unless he regardS emotion and understanding as 
comihon functi<ia; and therefore an example of s^pamte 
faculties; ^ Of course it is e^y enough, by a natural resort 
to the abstraction indispensable for human intercourse and 
fixed in human language, to conceive '-of emotion without 
adverting to any attendant thought, and vice versd. And in 
the states of triind wherein both meet, the varieties of 
proportion in their admixture are almost infinite between 
their respective zeros, represented, let us say, by the 
«abso]bed mathematician and the stigHling termagant But, 
for ml that, I must confess my totllmiacquaintance, in the 
World of human fact, with^ either feeling without idea, or 
idea without feeling. In animal natures of more rudimentaiy 
type, th^ are no doubt sensitive changes which may be 
called infra-cognitive ; ^^nd it is tha^fore legitimate to say 
that sensation d6es not per se necessarily involve perception. 
But the moment it is introduced into a i^lf-conscious 
nature, like ours, it becomes inseparably linked with ' 
thought ; it is known as a phenomenon of self : it is known 
as ah effect of what is other than self : it gives us an ol^ect, 
and reveals US a| subject; so that it is impossible to 
conceive of a sentient or emotional state that tdls us 
nothing, and lives and dies as. feeling, pure and simpld 
The union of feelihg with idea is therefore no unheard ^ 
peculiarity in our moral self-consciousness, jjjjistifyihg Mr. 
Sl^en^a demand, * Make yotn choice between them ;’ yoii 
cannot them bqth.* The discrimination of beat^ is 
no^'tess and a too, than tbe' ^ 

aticm of that matter, is/the 

of pleasure nii %eQ« then hi the moiMisti alOii^ lo be 
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Into lb Mds deft stk^' tik ’to 4e(to:^ whidi poroi^ be 
fratos? In wOTkii^ out bra aigument, Mr. Stt^hen is 
tiitouftoi>roug}u to a virtud adoussioh of its aibitiariness. 
Hefore readiing to eud of to paragraph he acknonfe^^e^ 
that to true doctriue of musk^ intei^ and hamtoy is 
^Bthffled fr<m coiu]N^ng and combining into system the 
perceptions of reltove beauty>iin^ones which are involved in 
to sense of hearing ; and ^tS^ were I similar* orSer of 
differences felt in reg^ud to to objects of moral estimate^ 
to consciousness of tom would direct us to a true ethical 
doctrine, as surely as to ear conducts us to the science of 
sound. It turps out torefpre, after all, not so impossible 
for ''simple feeling* and 'intellectual perception cor 
operate for a ratioiutl and practical re|ult; and-^ wi a 
certain hypothetical state of things, tot result wouhSren 
be ‘a science of Ethics.’ This is all tot I could desire ;• 
we seem at last on to very verge of coinddence. > But^ 
alasi Mr. Stephen does not find to hypothetical con* 
(htions fulfilled: ‘to consdence,’ he says, ‘is not in this 
fmy marked off fi'om all other modes of feeling or reason* 
h^’ and 'to law is given much more totmctly than to 
fedi^g by which it is enforced*.’ • 

T^o iiarrow still fiorther. ,to issue thus ctmveniently 
readied, we^ must be ajUfowe^, to strike etft to irrelevant 
words 'or reasoning;’ inodes of reasoning are everywhere 
to tnaae; and,' need not and dumot be ‘marked off:? 

octtsdanoc^! and to sense of hearing, ad:afor no 
exeaypdcm. ftmo logical laws m to treatment of their 
mattasds. It is xmly to fmode of ^ch asserts 

itsdf as MSf tto tor sssertto is di wmge xff to 
whole eontrmwBi^. UjBfostaBWtdyftManis/|jpfeasserla(«^ 
^ich can hn'feto|< sdfconsdoi;^Pns.,.To one 

who does im feefifig cf siiipfa? 

^dmtpar^dfuiu^^ I can wp.^ridtoe to^# 
is 'bo..' |oto iitoK 
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I can discuss mth him the adequacy of such thecay, and 
State why it doses hot convince me. But critiques of this 
kind ftily Pi defe^ of the approaches to the central 
stronghold ; aid #hen all have been exhausted, 1 cannot 
but fall back, for the real strength of the case^ on 1^* 
sciousness of relative right as no less self-evident tKan jjhe 
difference between concurrent |nd discordant notes, froth 
Mr. ®:ephen’s concluding "remark that ‘the law is jjpven 
much more dist^dy than the feeling by which, it h en- 
forced,’ I need not repeat my diisent ;^ further than to SB.f 4 
that relative ^distinctness^ has nodiing to do with the^ques- 
tion of j^ority of causistion, Jn one sense, no doubfe and 
to most people, everything realised in the objective world i^ 
} moh M^ncV than anything in the mind’s inward history ; 
die wor& ^distinct* being applied to what sits apart in the 
space of the imagination. As external conduct can be 
^pictured to the mind’s eye and internal feeling cannot, a 
rule for the former must in this sense be ‘more distinct' 
dian a rule for the latter^ But to infer from this that the 
conduct gives the rule to the feeling, and not the feeling to 
the con(j^t, would be a paralogism as much in logic as in 
morals. 


§ 9. J9aruftn^s^ JSxji/anatfon of Remorse. 

Before I close this review of modem evolutionism, I 
must nptiee Mr. Darwin’s explanation of one of the charac^ 
teristic features of conscience, the feeling of self-reproach or 
remorse. Given, an animal with several instincts, some 
Ininsient and^^^^^ m others persistent, so rdated es 

to be liable to coi^ict,, and with also intelligence encmgh 
to secuje. memory of the pais* and . reflection 'upcm te 
imafes ; and the feding of remorse, Mr. Dani&i assures 
ceita^i to fol!0W«.^i9or die most poiistont of 
naa flevdop^'idll be '&m social 

Ke.'t' 
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|ii^:^$ni of jmssing iwit or as of hunger or of * 

ifge ; so that Ms wll is swept away by the more dement 
assaii|t;(^. Afterwards, when the satisfied desirejalls to sleep 
again, and in its absence the durable affection returi^ and 
makes him conscioul*^of the hurt it has sustained, he mnnot 
but experience, in this changed mood, regret for Ms short- 
sighted ^conduct ; his temporary ^satisfaction has entailed on 
him a penhanent pain, I am fiwr from "denying th&t the 
p|0^s here described really takes place the question is, 
wh^er the feeling in which it i^ues is identical with the 
moral sentiment of which it professes to give an account 
The whole stress of the explfnation is thrown upon a iim~ 
measuire: a short want is gratified; a long 
appointed ; so, the disappointment survives, and thills all. 
But surely, these conditions may occur, without a. tmce of 
the phenomenon which is the object of our quest. The M- 
cidents of putward nature may realise them withom 
human will at all. A sudden rain at evening may rejoitie the 
heart of an Indian commander whose battalion is faint and 
pining with drought : by next day it has swollen the waterr 
courses, and penned Mm in between impassaWe rivers to al- 
mosl^certain destruction by overwhelming force. Momentary 
joy is exchanged for irretrievable disappointment, without, 
however, approaching any fea^e of the conscience at all#* 
Do you say, ^ Of course it is understood that, in order to give 
rise to the ie^ng in question, the agent must Mmself be 
the isme (d the evil dqdoied?' Very well; riifn that 
feeling must be someth^; mme than and be 

lifreeted upon something more speciM than the difference 
between a brief enjo^ent and a long stffering; and» 
imrnad of uring in^tendy the words f^orse! aiad 
*r^et|^ kvmkffm ' thefr spedfle diieoenc^ Let, 

rimn, theit&t frooW* ,the etemehts» 

' %t ttet i mystf; as 
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to the tilterior, with consciousness of the successive 
pulses of change as they occupy and use me. If this <x>n- 
sciotis i^teQigei|cq of i^t goes on within me be ail that 
differences' me mom the outward world, will it supply what 
is wanting to turn regtet into remorse? Sutely if 
there is no help for me but tp^ go with the short, limiist , 
becau^ it is stronger; and then be disappointed with the 
long one because it has been weaker, my regret will be^it 
as niubh ^. neces^cii^i pain^ as if not one of the causal links 
had pass^ my inward consciousness. I am simply a wVrfiw 
of the major w, to which my conscience has nothing to:say. 
And tiis, he it remembered, m the ve|y state of things oft 
which every evolutionist insists as actually existing ; for his 
doctrine involves unqualified determinism ; so that, even if 
the ^ for which Mr. Darwin accounts should have any 
tinge of self-reproach^ it could only be by mistake, through 
-failure to understand the inexorable order of events; i.e. 
the moral feeling would be explained as a fact by proving 
it an illusion. There is indeed yet an intermediate state of 
mind between simple regret at disappointment and remorse 
for wTQt^. ' If in moi^entary eagerness to save time I 
spring too soon off a tailway carriage and get my fogt cut 
off beneath a wheel, I shall blame my own folly as long as 
I live, yet withr^i feeling which by no mean% amounts to 
remorse. Wherein then lies the difference? In both 
instances, I r^ard myself as the determining cause of 
the action which I regret, in presence of an alternative 
which was equally open to my choke ; and but for dtis 
belief, I shoidd in neither case pass beyond the sort of 
disappointmeht I might feel from a disabling attadc .of 
g6ut. Buf if, following no worse impulse, I have pnly 
made a wchse application of a right one, wj^at I havit 
deptere is a blunder and not:iuJft : it is my rectoning 
not ifty iias been amiss ; and -1 charge 

iiftpirudanc^e ikther Soloi^asii^^ 

gparaitray throi^eiror of the undersimiki^ ire ate itil! ; 
im imamd fikd fb^ temin^e ttoe k 
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we turreiiier to m lowet spring %f action agaiiist the 
lemonstmnce of a higher, — as when, in the rush of passion, 
*se htMl with bitter words an object of enduring love, or, 
frcan cowaidice, suffer in silence a calumny againfi| the 
uihocent Then at last the true feeling, di com- 

we suffer, not the disappointment 
atJioss, not the regret for error, but the remorse for inrong. 

. All these alike may come under Mr. Darwin's formula of 
Mjsfying a short want at the expense of a long one; but 
for that Very reason, the fommla touches nothing that 
characterises the moral , nature, and misses the whole 
e^ence of the conscience which it undertakes to explain. 


§ to. Meaning of ^ Higher ^nd ^ Lower ^ in Evolution, 


Throughout the representative writers of this school we 
encounter again the difficulty in which J. S. Mill left us, 
with his qualitative ranks of pleasures. They constantly 
speak of superior and inferior types of being, of higher and 
lower instincts and affections, of more or less complete 
development, &:c. Yet, when Vre ask for the positive which 
is the; base t>f these comparatives andT superlatives, and look 
about for the quality which admits of so many gradations, 
no definition, of it or even pam# for it "can be found. 


What constitute ohb organism or one instinct ^higher' 
than another? eMust we te^y in terms of Mr. Spencer's 
test, mi 8|y, its greaier ocanplexi^ or ^differentiation ? li 
tluti were the have the advan^ 

tage over the Newtoniatv Ihe eye of the dragemfly over thal 
of iQln, and the toi^oua diameter of the intriguer over th| 
ti%t^paient 1 timdi 

himidf ' 'tc^ids 'll 

than a conoonntant.i^ 

|h |ihy*k>ix3^^^ 

largs* 
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** |)arts confers no {promotion of bekig t tbe polygon is not 
entitled to l^k down upon the circle,' Shall we try another ^ 
meanin||lof thi^ scale, an4 say that the nati^ i$ 

^ highest ’ which is most Selfconscrw Ihis is ^ptrety 
consistent with the previous test; for the mofO toMlex 
the structure, the less stable is the equilibnum 
nature. But, apart from thi% to'^talt ‘ self-conseryakion ’ is 
to declare existence a good : were it otherwise, 
tion 'would cocgt|tut<| the step of promotion; and fhfe 
question therefore behind, what n4kes die difference 
between good ejcistence and existence not good; there 
continuity; irrespective of this^^ has no preferential quaSBty ; 
it is no praise of a thing that it 3e, unless it ought to be ;: 
else it had better not be. Nor is the problem cleared up 
for tbe meaning of the ‘higher’ in nature, we resort, not to 
superior self-conservation in the individual, but to greater 
conduciveness towards permanence of Kindy — an end fre- 
quently consistent with rapid evanescence of its individuals. 
For why should we laud and magnify this permanence, 
unless existence is properly assumed to be a prize ? It is 
evident, (jdierefbre, that behind this language of gradation 
there is hidden some unexpressed idea of good which 
supplies it ynth all its meaning ; and that good it is to- 
wards the increase of which all evolution is supposed to 
tend. No consistent account of this good have I been able • 
td find. Both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Stephen do indeed, in 
ciertain* sections devoted to the subject, declare it to be 
p/easure; and on this account I hav0 entitled this chapter 
^ Hedonism with Evolution / ’ but this identification does not 
retain possession of them through their treatises ; bxl6^ other 
dhds, not self-evidently accordant with this, are variously 
s^j^bstituted : high organisation, preservation of specie%. 
survival of the fittest ^health of Vthe sodll tissue,’ de- 
vd^ment of thought,; dtmistiG self-absorptiQn, are^all 
indicated as ine^tabk results of eyolutiQ% ^ mid 
assumed to be goo4f without , being tested by the hed^mstic 
definition, and, in the jme of Mx* Stepl^ wHh die frpJt 



tliat they me nol aeoessully ccan{»ilde it 
leepresentmiv^ Ais school have in truth,— 

gtea%.|o thdr hoiKHii:^— /aiiMrtW in (»ie kogudge md/e/t 
^ anmnexi and have retained ideal conceptifHis of %scale 
^ gdod, and adnurations for types of ci^aracter, for which 
their doctrine can dad no ccnresponding place. Nor is 
this an acddent of their indh^ual presentations of the 
theory. So long as it sets ksw to find m(»al Ih the 
pnmond, to ident^ die ordat of right ^di the order of 
Strength, to repudiate any study of what ought to U except 
in studjring what has be^ is, and will be, it. totally riiuts 
the doOT i^ the £u% of all conception and possibility of 
Duty^ and by naiuoedisi^ Ethics reverses the idealising 
process whibh talSaia ethidsesJii^iiture, It subjugates chaxac- 
tm to Sdehce, instead of freeing it into Religion. 
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BIANpETIC ETHICS. 

Of assigteblecxtrinsic ground»for the preference invoked 
in every moral decision, we ^ave" examined the first mnd 
n^t Plausible : we approve tihe Right, because it pleasant 
If, as I have tried to show, this theory is untenable, it is not 
that it fells to lay hold of a vera causa ; for undoubtedly 
the prospect of pleasure sets in motion a large ^ part of 
human activity ; but simply that this principle is overworked 
when required to give account of all our inward preferences, 
tod that its competency ends when they cease to be 
prudential. 

Another ground of preference is tried by those Vho Say 
‘We approve the Right, Because it is true ; if we did nqt, we 
should riot be intelligent, but should form judgments discor- 
dant with the TCaJ relatiqps of things ; there is no wong that 
is not folly.’ Here again we have a theory which avails 
itself of a true cause of human choice ; for no one will put 
up witl^an illusion when once possessed of the reality. But 
here also the question is forced upon us, whether the intel- 
lectual preference is the same with the. moral, so that the 
right and Wrong are species of the true and false. As, in the 
f<^er theory, nothing more would ^ needed, in order to 
make us subjects of Duty, than Our active 

capacity, so in this, the sole requ^iwould \}f?Rmson; and 
to see things as they^ar^ wouldd>e idenricai with choosing 
them as diey ought to be. To some eminent examfdes of 
tJm doctrine we must nOw turn; but, as it makes mudi 
neansr apfu^daclies than the hedonistic to the intuitive bai^ 
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td perhaps even wmns to build upon essentially the same 
ftnindation, it will jieed a less extended exhibition, and a 
slighter and more sympathetic criticism. 

Happily our own literature affords the most expmssive 
leiH'esentatives of this ratipnal school, in .Ralph Cudworth, 
Samuel Clarke, and Richard Price ; and as, in their ethical 
writings, the first had in view die-^onfutation of Hobbes, the 
second, that of Spinoza, Collins, and Leibniz as well, the 
third that of Locke and Priestley, they shape their course by 
the same aims which have determined the reasonings of the 
forgoing chapters, and only trace a different path towards 
their attainment. 



CHAPTER I. 

CUDWORTH. 

§ I. Life^ Personality^ and Writings, 

Ther6 Jg a singular contrast betweert the calm contempla- 
tive philosophy of Cudworth and the fierce contentions of 
his time. Born at a country* Rectory (Allef, Somersef) in 
1617, the year of Raleigh^s execution, and dyiiig in 1688, 
the year of James the Second’s abdication, he spans, by his 
term of life, the whole period of the Stuart troubles and the 
Commonwealth : yet his writings might have been produced 
in a lonely and silent monastery, instead of amid the rage 
of factions and the reverberation of the Naseby guns. The 
hurry and passion of their age are wholly absent from tj^em: 
with infinite leisure they conduct the reader to the Schools 
of AthenS^ ^d Alexandri% and beguile him there with spa- 
cious arguments, interftipted often by a series cif copcentric 
episodes, till he forgets where he is, and is lost, except to 
the world of theosophic abstractions. This wgs not appar- 
ently from want of inherited and personal connection with 
the spiritual conflicts of his generation. His early admis- 
mon as«pensioner (1630) to Emmanuel College^ Cambridge, 
indicates his Puritan descent and education ; and if his dis- 
tinguished career, first as a Student up to his M. A. degree in 
and then as a Tutbr, attests only his personal merits, 
his appointment in 1644 to the Mastership of Clare Hall, 
and in the next year to the Prof^sprship of H|brew, implies 
that he had borne himsdlf dismay towards the State aprio- 
rities, and was trusted by meqjllbe Whitelock, who 
' hard to pleSse. ^t is ^in iifde^ from some of fais ^^ictfmt 
that he w^ consulted by that siiteismian 
HhOPt € i^ofaisad tevi^^ of the versM (iUpg 
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pttnes’s) of the Scriptures, and by Cromwell’s Secretary, 
rhurloe,^mbout suitable and trustworthy men qualified for 
mSi appointments under the Government This is the more 
remarkable, because of the two great offences. Popery and 
Arininianism, against which the fury of ^e hour ahd the 
temper of the ruling powers were most excited, he certainly 
could not be cleared of the latter ; and his whole attitude 
md expression ctf thought betokened a catholicity ofjudg- 
Eneiit in aflFairs of State and of Church very,unlike the severe 
Puritanism of the hour. On March 31, 1647,— just half 
my between the executions of Laud and of Charles the 
First, — he preached before tfee House of Commons (Crom- 
97ell being present) at the very crisis when the struggle had 
become one, not between the nation and the king, but 
between the Presbyterians and Independents, the former 
dominant in Parliament, and the latter in the army. The 
tension of pfrty-spirit was at its height, and every question, 
theological and national, which divided the factions, assumed 
an exaggerated bulk in the imaginations of men and inten- 
sified their antipathies. This is the moment which he seizes 
(as he ^ys, in dedicating to his hearers the first edition of 
the i^nnon|^ ^not to contend for thh or that opinion, but 
only to persuade men to the life of Christ, as the pith and 
kernel of all ^religion ; without^which, I may boldly say, all 
the several forms of religion, though Ve please ourselves 
□ever so ipuchiin them, are hut so many several dreams ; 
md those txiany opinion about religion,’ &at are everywhere 
SN3 largely contended for on aU sides, whare this doth not lie 
at the bottom, are but so many shadows fighting with one 
another.^ fear many of u% that pull down idols in 
churches, may aet them up in our hearts J and whilst we 
quarrel with pnuited make^* no scruple at all of en- 
tertnteing labour semis, and emnuMng 

In die seimmi itself hn 
mrnm, wmid lo SR mt bmdM 
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againsi; dne atiotlier with nothing but angry and peevish 
debates, whilst in the n^ntime our heaits remain all 
within ti^ards <f^, and have not the least spark of true 
heavenly fire to melt and thaw them/ ^ Christ: was viia 
mugister^ not sckolcR ; and he is the best Christian, vlfese 
heart beats with the purest pulse towards Him ; not 111 
whose head spinneth out the finest cobwebs/ ‘ He that 
ended^ours really to mortify his lusts, and to comply w|:lf 
. that truth in his giife which his conscience is convinced of, 
is more a*. Christian, though he never- heard of Christ, 
than he that believes all the vulgar articles of the Christian 
faith, arkd plainly denieth Chrigt in his life The freedom 
of this protest against the prevsdling tendency of his audience 
and of his time may perhaps relieve him from the suspicion 
of temporising compliance, when we find him, in 1658, 
wishing to dedicate a book against Judaism to the new 
Prot^tor, Richard Cromwell; yet, in 1660, celebrating the 
Restoration in a poetical effusion, which he called the 
i&iTTpa, or thank-offering for the reinstatement of learning in 
the University of Cambridge, through the king^s return. So 
long as literature, for wapt of an adequate public, was de- 
pendent, on patronage^ it was deemed as legitimate to seek 
a noble name for the head of a dedication, as it now is to 
secure a great publisher’s for the foot of a title-page. And 
if the joyM expectancy with which Charles was received 
back to his inheritance was excusable in any part of the 
naticm^it was permissible in the Universities to lift up their 
heads at the downfall of Puritan ascendency, and set free 
their diecked enthusiasm for the whole contents of human 
knowledge, thought, and art 

Cudwor&’s last appointment at Cambridge, to the Master- 
ship of Christ’s College, had preceded the Restoration by six 
years, and appears to have finally fixed his pbsitiou there ; 
for thmij^ he was by Shekion* liiett 

Bishop of London, afterwards Archbishop g£ Csmtefrbwy^ to 

* hstellectiial Systeid of the Uotyeise, Ac. d Vois. Andovifr, U.iIa.', 
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tbe vicarage of AshweU in He^ord^hke, it does not wppeax 
tibat he was ever in durable residence there. It may be 
leasonably supposed that clerical duties^ already little con* 
genial to his studious, habits, were not rendered eaiier to 
hki by the Act of Uniforpaity and the reactionary dlclesi* 
astical spirit of the liew Caroline era ; and that he gladly 
pleaded the claims of his CoUege upon him as a reason for 
supplying the service of his parish in the Easiest way.* His 
fp>per calling he evidently fe^t to be thg life of thought 
rather than of action ; and, of the few tWngs reported of 
him, almost every one is some literary project which has left 
its vestige either in unprinted manuscripts or in vast un- 
finished published works. Thus, among his papers preserved 
in the British Museum, there still exists a dissertation (of 
aboi:^ 1658) on the prophecy of the seventy weeks in the 
JBook* of Daniel, in which he enters the lists against Joseph 
Scaliger^ with such success that Henry More declares its 
result to be ^ of as much price and worth in theology, as 
either the circulation of the blood in physfc, or, the motion 
of the earth in natural philosophy^!’ And in 1664-5 
laid out the plan of a treatise on ‘ Good and Evil, or Natural 
Ethics,’ and freely talked it over witii^his friends ; but being 
slow in execution, he was annoyed to find that, whilst he 
still mused upon the scheme, his words h^d set in motion 
fhe nimbler' bought of Henry Idore and matured under his 
hand a disfuis^n on the same subject A word com- 
plaint firom CudwoiUi (which had been better wpiheld) 
sufiSiced with the generous More to suppress his work and 
leave the fieW He reserved to himself 

only the fieedom of ulterior publication, should the origina} 
design remain unfiilfilled. To this we owe More’s Enchiri- 
dwn Ethimm^ lH?oi%ht out (1^7) Jn Larin, that it might not 
clash with tbi project work. H the purpose $0 

jealously bixuagfa^toaoc^ # did 

.iiii 

.s' 
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The main work of Cudworth’s life, ^ The True Intellectual 
System of fee Universe/ on which chiefly his reputation 
Tests, di^ ifKrt till t6^8, though it had been ready and 

sanctioned for publication seven years before. Birdb,^ his 
meagre biography of the author, hints that the delay waS di^ 
to some influence from the irreligious ami corrupt eniour^ 
of the royal Court, naturally (Ssafiected towards a bpok 
^vhei^in all the Reason and philosophy of Atheism is c#n^ 
futed/ But it i^ harcBy consistent with the levity of that 
society, aiilm empty-hearted and empty-headed, to trouble 
itself about a production well Cnown to be of the most 
ponderous learning and stifiest |netaphy^, and safe enough* 
to be flung in disgust from the hand of every trMer in their 
giddy crowd. More probably, the postponement must be 
referred to the author’s own dilatory ways; or possibly, to 
some hope of giving it more completeness in itself ; for it is, 
after ^1, but the propylaeum, or at least first inner bourt, of a 
vaster structure that was to have its penetralia behind. In 
spite, however, of its missing sequel, and the frequent redun- 
dancy of its own parts and excursus y it leaves a perfectly 
distinct and powerful impresi^on of the author’s own philo- 
sophy, and of its relations, whether of affinity or of contrast, 
with the chief systems of thought in both ancient and modern 
times. . • * ^ ^ 

Both in its substance and in its form, the book was sure 
to disturb a whole nest of Uhemies with or without sting. 
It conqpded tod much to the Pagan philosophers, recognis* 
ing among them the essence of Christian wisdom, to suit the 
assumptions of either the rising High Churchmen or the 
retking Puritans. It f^ced too Httle value on the in- 
stituted observances of religion for the former, and on its 
niceties of dogma for the latter. It offended the current 
cynicism of Society and trf' fee Schools, by flntling a Divine 
dement in human natuxe/whidi only the obtuse and proiGiim 
could miss. It "contmdicted fee exclusive pretensions of 
bc^ Chur^ and Scripture, as media of mcred by 
{dtetnfei^ in the natiual MiCZsoh an inward apprehension of 
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Dutf and of God. It laid i^eif op^ here 
the rebuke of schokurs for leading the authdr’s liavourite 
ideas, irithout adequate warrant, into the Greek text of 
FlatoikAristotle, and Plotinus. It disappointed the defiand, 
recently heightened by the vigour and precision of Hobbes, 
for logical neatness and compactness bf structure, by diffuse 
repetitions and enormdus digressions, and the heavy iow of 
overloaded sentences. From these causes^he first reception 
of his book was mortifying, thohgh perhapanot surprising to 
llgi. His rare justice cai^i^pr towards the opinions 
which he controverted to the insinuation of 

secret sympathy with theni™plfe5rpocriti^^ replies to them: 
he has ‘ raised,' says §trong objections against 

the being of a God andpibvidence, that many think he has 
not answered them The theologians accused him, now of 
being a Tritheist, and then of being an Arian, a Sddnian, a 
Deist*. He was not, however, without defenders against 
these wrongs. Shaflidbury sets them down to Che blindness 
the partisan spirit: ^You know the coming fate,’ he 
siys, ‘of those who appear fair authors. What was that 
pious and learned man’s case who wrote the “ Intellectual 
Systqpi of the Universe ? ” I confess«it was pleasant enough 
to consider, that th<mgh the whole wcnrld were no less 
satisfied wit|^ his capacity apd leaming«than with his 
sincerity in the cauite of Deity, yet he was accused of 
giviig ^ uppb- hand to the Atheists, for having only 
staled diek reasons^ and ihose of their adversaries, fairly 
tbgedier *.’ And Warburton, in his caustic w^y, remarked 
though few could appredate his prolqund leascnings^ 
yetr f to unravel his secret 

purpose,’ — ‘to teH the world that, under pretence of de- 
feiit^ng Reveialion, he wrote in ^the very tnann^ that an 
artful Infidel bei’sapposed to use in writing against it; 
that he Inai us dl the fildiy stuff that he could sctape 

iMt it iS). 
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together out of the sink of Atheism^ as a natural intro- 
duction to a demonstration of the truth of Retektiop; 
that witti!kicredi|l^ indust|y and reading he had rummaged 
ail antiquity for atheistical arguments, whidh he 
knew nor intended to answer; that he was an AtheiSp in 
his heart and an Arian in his book!* ^Thlis ran thf 
popular clamour against this excellent person. Wpuld the 
readef know the Consequence? Why, the zealots ihflaniljcf 
the bigots t — “’'^was the time's plague, when madmen led 
the blind,’ I — the silly calumny believed : the much^lH-. 
jured author grew disgusted : mf ardour slackened ; |nd 
the rest, and far greatest, part of the defence never ap^ 
peared 

Thqugh the contemporary movement of English thought, 
under the powerful impulsion first of Hobbes and then of 
Locke, was in a direction divergent from Cudworth’s, the 
close ^ogic, the masterly penetration, and large emdition of 
his work gradually made themselves felt, and encouraged 
Thomas Wise to publish in 1706 an abridgment which, 
though still .extending to two quarto volumes, rendered the 
book accessible to a w^der circle of readers. On the 
Continent it found aast 01 earlier appreciation: in 1703, 
Leclerc began a series of analyses of its arguments . and 
extracts from it ^in French translations, which v^ere con- 
tinued, (or three or four years, through nine volumes of his 
Bibliothhque Chaisie, Some of these, expounding the theory 
of a ‘plastic nature,’ — a theory not without resemblance to 
a principle * of Evolution,— brought him into controversy 
wi^ Bayfe; the point at issue being, whether such theory 
was not, as Bay le contended, essentially atheistic, or, m 
Leclerc maintained and Cud worth intended, perfectly com-^ 
patible with Theism and favoiurable to its highest fomiv 
] 3 ayle’s part of this confxoversy is to be found ^n Yds JP^mies^ 
Hoems mr la Comife Contismation^ Torn,!, 

§ a I, and the 4 ^s Ouvrages des SmanSy Art 12, 

; and LedemV to the sixth, savedth, and ninth 
S Biviac Legation of Moses, Vol. IL ?art L pp« 

VOL.; II, > Ff 
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mtiliimes oi tk&^ CAffim In 1^73, Moslem 

fuJitkhed in lieydcn a Latin translation of the ^ Intdlectual 
%statt|’ enriched with vsduabie notes and complete refer- 
ences to the Qredc and Latin authors so cc^iously d|ed by 
Cudworth ; as as with many extracts from the ilnpub- 
Hshed manuscripts already mentioned. His task is so well 
performed, that dris foreign edition has an. advantage over 
the original English, • 

w. The * Intellectual System,* tewever, doeg not yeit bring us 
eapressly to the author’s Ethipil doctrine. For that, we 
naturaUy turn to tbe on Immutable 'Morality,* 

which follows in all the editions of Cudworth. Yet 

the student cannot afford to take the books apart from each 
other ; stiU less to disregard the greater, in reliance on the 
sufficiency of the less. The two are by no means so 
distinct in subject as their difference of title would seem to 
imply; and theory ^specifically moral plays no more pro- 
minent psut in the ^cond than in the first They present 
the same philosophy twice over ; and as the ‘ Tr^tise* is a 
fragment^ left in manuscript by the author without receiving 
the last touch from his hand, and published not till it 
cannot have the authority of the work selected and isfeRiied 
by Mmself, It, is, however, undoubtedly the later pro- 
duction, and^so far serves as a^valuable commentary on the 
parallel docti^es and reasoning of its predecessor. . It was 
oebted and prtfaced by Br^ Edwaid Chandler, Bishop of 
Buiham, who r^rds it as removing the idea of from 
the moral worid, as the pr^out^work had remove it from 
the materia^ and replacii^ it by that of a holy God. Had 
the treatise been wrm^ht out to the end» it might per-* 
haps have jt^ified this conception of its design ; but, as it 
stands, it cannot be said to push its aigument miich further 
into tike moiM sph^ than the larg^ wmrk whose nudn 
aigume^#i^|l^uc^ ■ v . -r. . . 

The jmf hi which his ‘ Intebectuai System ’ taw &e Hg^t 

Wt waa 

, . Thii in wlwrf . 'nO ' in 
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his position al Cambridge, where he remained, tiil his death 
in at the head of the College whose chapel received 
his reniains and*^ bears the -memorial of his interment. Gf 
his widow We obtain a glimpse three years latex, in |^>letter 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s to Locke, in which he se|ds^j|lis 
‘service’ to ‘Mrs, Cudworth.' The letter was addressed 
to the hospitable mansion Of Sir Francis Masham, Of Oates 
in Essex, where* toth Locke and Mrs. Cudworth ^were 
resident guests, alod the former at least had found his last 
earthly h^e j for here, as his gravestone in the villagi 
church attests, he died, October 28th, 1704. Lady Masham 
(Sir Francis’s second wife) was Cudworth’s daughter, and 
deeply imbued with his philosophical and religious spirit, 
modified indeed by the newer principles of Locke, of whom 
she was the faithfullest of admirers, but without declension 
from either the single eye to truth or the pure inward piety 
which belonged in common to her father and her friend. A 
little book which she had anonymously published in 1696, 
— ‘A Discourse Concerning the Love of God,’ — marks her 
intermediate position between the spiritual fervour of the 
Cambridge Platonising school, and the less exigent common 
sense of Locke’s inter|fretation of duty and religion. In this 
pamphlet she sets the example, soon to be so largely followed, 
of deprecating ^he demand fcr enthudasm in devotion, and 
of discouraging any claim, in the name of God, beyond the 
one true end, of ‘a good life.’ Her protest in this sense is 
delivered against the ‘practical discourses’ of John Norris of 
Bemerton ; who, in the spirit of the Christian mystics, had 
insisted on the absolute cancelling of every creaturely desire 
in the all-absorbing love of God. The unreasonableness and 
dangers of so high a claim are clearly shown, ©n the supposi* 
tibn that it means, without explanation, all that at first it 
seeins to say; while, on, the other hand, the rule and measure 
of itting piety which is* set up instead, so mdrges religion in 
tnomlity as to drain away the^liment 6:0m its vital root, and 
Incur the ris8*of its dhvindling till it dies. ' At thh point # 
contact b^6webh the relfrmg and the approachi^^^ 

, F f 2 ■ * ■ 
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ii interesting to observe in tibis lady, and indeed in her 
great philosophical guest, the vain attempt to maintain the 
balance between the ideal and the material interpretations 
of the world, the intuitive and the empirical. It is JitK)int 
of unstable eqvilibr|um, at which thus far human thought 
refuses to poise itself for long. The Christian philosophy 
of the Cambridge men had madethe inspiration of the former 
felt by many noble minds, with an appaitnt promise that 
the Puritan piety might be saved without it» narrowness and 
invested with the persuasion pi beauty and of Ipve. But 
Hobbes had spoken to the o||)osite side of human nature, 
and wakened it up in insurrection against a long repression 
and ne^ect; disguising his exaggerated claims for it, and 
his contempt for whatever resisted its autocracy, under forms 
of decorum towards religion and copious use of Scripture, he 
had won response to his principles, not only from a few who 
saw what they meanti but from far more who were blind to 
it, He had set in motion a tendency which has no real power 
to arrest itself without overshooting the boundaries of moral 
conviction and the conditions of spiritual life ; and hence 
the uncompromising tone of resistance with which he 
was m^t by the more far-seeing of®*his opponents*. Sen- 
sationalism, however, in psychology, and external utility 
in rules of conduct, have gr^t aittractionp for a certain 
middle class of minds, sensible, , moderate, and well or- 
ckred, rather iftian profound; and if they happen to feel 
theii? foiowledgeof duty and of Divine things independently 
secured, to them by supernatural tenure, they are readily 
tempted into inconsiderate concessions to physiological 
experience, and the doctrine of the tabula rasa. So it was 
with Locke, ^afe with an outwfurdly given Revelation of 
morals and religion, he could ^complete the conl^istency of 
his mode of ^os^t iby building up his nature also out of 
empirical data ; and, submitting the whole of human life to 
objective regulation, escape the illusions of abstoctions 
Ihe da^ers of enthusiasm meurred by those who trust 
liip^vfitp inwaid light And sq lozi^: af 
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of a documentary rule of duty and faith divinely dictated^, 
remained unchallenged, all might be well; for under this 
lay hid, covered with an unconscious shelter, the secret 
sense of freedom and responsibility, and an opeii yay for 
the Divine spirit to enter life, and the human spirit to pass 
into heaven. But, notwithst^ding the happy cotnbinatioh 
of personal chaihcteristics arising from this state of mmd|— 
the practical gofld sense softened by reverence, th^firm 
conscience tempered with compassion and tolerance, — ^it ia 
a precarious truCe between incongruous elements which, eaei 
long, will strive together for the mastery. By outward 
witness, be it of this world or any other, by witness 
addressed to perception and understanding, no duty can 
be established and no God be found ; and where sensible 
experience and * testimony have become the sheet-anchor of 
trust, the spiritual life is struck with blight,, conscience is 
disarmed, and the victory is bespoken for Necessity. The 
uneasy coexistence of the two tendencies is so manifest in 
Locke’s wavering treatment of the problem of free-will, that 
we wonder how he could leave that ‘stone which the 
builders had rejectedc^ without better shaping it to its 
place as the ‘ head stofie of the corner.’ For Hobbe^ who 
well knew what he was about and meant it all, there was a 
future in reserj^e ; but not 50 for Locke,' exc^t in so far as 
he moved in the same direction. Through a series of 
psychological links, the empirical impulse has been trans- 
mittecUto its inevitable results in hedonism, determinism, 
and agnosticism, throwing off, as heterogeneous, the ethics 
and religion which were so dear to him ; and, to reinstate 
these, recourse is now had once more Xo the intuitive light 
and self-revealing order which alone can pqssess authority 
within and impart it without, and in which Gudworth btid 
found the meaning of Puty and the communfcn of God. 

§ 2, Outline of^his Philosophy. 

To give anything like an adequate account of Cudwortb’a 
two principal works would be tq^ review all the ancient 
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pidicBophies and estimate his criticism^ upon them. Within 
ibis enormous range my present purpose requires me only 
lo seleet a single topic, viz. the origin and nature of our 
Moral Ideas. His system is essentially a theory of l^mw- 
Mge; it revives , and re^scusses the question at issue 
between Protagoras and Plato; and answers it, not indeed 
in the exact sense of the doctrine of tlbif, fet in the same 
interest, and with as near an approach t6 it as a dfetinct 
Christian Theism would permk. It will convenient to 
present his scheme of thougl^|: first as a Psychology, i. e. an 
account of the processes of the human mind : then, as an 
Ontology, i.'e. an account af the extra-human realities which 
correspond with these processes. 

A. Psychology. — In effeot, though without express defi- 
nition, Cudworth recognises only two functions or faculties 
in our mental nature : SensCj or Perception; and Intellection^ 
or Understanding : adopting the old Greek antithesis of mcr- 
Brains and wjvy. In the process of sensationy We are not agents, 
but patients, being simply the seat of certain changes com- 
municated to us and continued within us, contributing to 
them^nothing but the susceptibility cff being affected in this 
way or that. These changes, started by and from some 
external body, complete thenjselves in Iwo stages after 
impinging upon us ; first instituting certain corporeal move- 
ments, passing^om the nerves of the recipient organ to the 
brain ; followed then by a specific feeling which, as a modi* 
fication of consciousness, is not corporeal but mental. 
These two stages are invariably consecutive, or, as Cud- 
worth txpjte&sm */alalfy (necessarily) connected,^ the 
latter being a * compamon * in feeling) ck* the 

soul ‘with the body.* He is, careful, in describing this 
process, to kebp his limgiia^ strictly within the limits of a 
history in which we are passive; it therdfore stops short 
What we shoiiid now call though in his time that 

was ftiS hi usein #ihi counhy, and more abroad, 
>tatw of down ;«q the wry ^lowest 
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To ciiiphasise the bounds .assigned by him to the ex- 
pmenc^s of sense, taken by themselves, he criticise&>and 
rejects the Plgptonists^ account of them as ypm<F€tg,~ 
commons of feeling and of what happens init{ fcM| ^||pther 
you look at the bodily or at the . mental stage of the) i5tory, 
they may both be there without our being aware of 
either ; of the bodily part of the transaction between the 
nerve* and the brtin the soul has no suspicion ; and thaC it 
may be under th^ influence of the feeling without thinking 
of it is pbvious from innumerable cades of instinctive or 
habitual actions, such as the winking of the eyes, and 
the spontaneous progression and equilibration in walking, 
where, with attention pre-engaged, we are guided right by 
unrecognised sensitive changes; and are at the same 
moment wide awake with thought and purpose in one 
direction, and somnambulists in another. The function 
of such feeling Plotinus would describe as 
wp6s yv&fnv; by it the ‘soul is secretly instructed to notice 
some other things that concern the body;’ to which ^ofAer 
things^ away from the feeling itself, its free and sincere* 
action is turned. It is envious then that Cudworth would by 
no means have assentsed to the assumption of the modern 
empirical psychology, that ‘ to have a feeling and to know 
that you have it^ire two expressions of the same thing.- 
But next, what are those ‘ other things ’ wJiich, by occa- 
sion of the feeling, we are ‘instructed to notice?’ for at all 
events* as soon as they are noticed, we are landed in 
some sort of knowledge. Certainly we are : the soul, thus 
wakened in its cognitive activity, apprehends particular 
My which has administered the feeling; i. e. we pass from 
sensation to perception. But about that body we thus 
learn one thing only ; not its essence or nature itself, but 
simply itisf relation to ethers in a single paiticular, vis. its 
eflfect upon thip or that sense of ours; and this superflcial 
ai^ehension #f phenomena is not kimwledge^ for it ter- 
minates in no oonstant tinth, which wcpld ranain &ough 
We were n<^ bift in a mental picture or appearance^ 
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not differing from the phantasms of odr dreams, except that 
these occur when they can hai^e us all to themselves, while 
our widdng images are variously checked by a crowd of 
tivals and by correcting thought The spontaneous Ifecur- 
rence of these in the absence of the object 

which they represent, comtitatj^ Imagimtim; which is 
therefore the surviving mental i^estige of past perception, 
and falls under the same limitation as th# sphere of lippre- 
hmsion by sense. « 

If this type of endowment were all our store, many of the 
other animal tribes would have the advantage over us; for 
their original outfit of sensij)le perception frequently sur- 
passes ours in. delicacy and range. We may pretty confi- 
dently add that Cudworth would not have altered this 
judgment, if he had been familiar with the mode in which, 
out of data of sensation and its vestiges, with their pleasures 
and pains, the Hartleyan law of ‘ association ’ was applied to 
build up all else that the mind has and does and is. For, 
the induction which yields this laW could find its materials 
just as readily in the facts of a dog’s life as of a man’s, and 
has its illustration in all animal training ; yet this similarity 
of conditions somehow works oul into very dissimilar 
results. Some missing cause must be found, if you are to 
explain, e. g. the different influence of fine •music and fair 
scenery upon an artist and upon hi$ horse# They can both 
see ; tb^ can b#th hear ; both can connect their feelings into 
groups and tfain^ to recognise thfem again and reach 
them by suggestion, ,one frmn another ; yet the interval 
between their experiences is h^ short of infinite# 

lii order to help omr conception of what the intellect 
brings into our experience of outward thii^s, Cudworth; 
supposes some object, a watcky to he presented before 
(i) a cryst^ bull, (2) if living ^e, ^3) a mind j and mk& m 
to take jumauat the relative results* The two first will 
simikrly reflet^ Un nnage o£ fihe watches size^ shapes coliair, 
other ma^rial iiq>eels| bti^lhe eye vriU ailfec^d with 

bail .has 'attended,, it 
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taay be, with a J)erception df their source as a single 
external thing; while the mind will excite within itself, in 
addition, ideas! of cause and effect, of means and end, of 
priority, symmetry, equalit)^^ aptitude, &c* and |irfll turn 
these ideas to account in comparisons quite unkn<jl^ to 
the mere living eye. Suppose .each of the subjects of fhis 
experience able to tell its own story and hear the othj^s’ ; 
when* the mind l^ave in its report, the eye would staremt it 
as nonsense, aq/l reject its characteristic contents ; and 
would itself receive the same treatment of its own sensa- 
tions on the part of the ball, priding itself in its modest 
belief in simple physics. And yet we are certain that the 
intellectual verdict upon the object is what constitutes 
knowledge of it, and merits the name of wisdom, and has the 
least liability of all to the charge of being a mere imagina- 
tion or representative figment ; for the watch really is made 
up xA its intellectual relations, and is what it is in virtue of 
them ; so that the eye of sense, missing the logical compages 
and restricted to the material, truly does not see it; its con- 
stitutive unity being ideal. The truth then lies in what the 
mind brings in, over and above the contributions of the 
other witnesses. Whart is this something more ? 

Take any simple judgment for analysis ; and mind*or in- 
tellection has 13 Q other form than judgment. When I say, 
for example, ‘this figure is a perfect square,’ T[ plainly have 
two things in my thought, viz. an image, or (<)dwa<rfto, of one 
particular figure ; and an idea or potffia, of ^what constitutes 
a perfect square, i. e. of the essence of square ; and my act 
of judgment consists in applying this model thought as a 
test to the individual case of the figure present to percep- 
tion* In order to perform the act, I must bring with me 
this standard idea; it is a prior condition of the judgment ; 
without it, I am left alone with the imagination of my 
figure, and know nothiiig of it« This instance is a faithful 
sample of all intefiec^oh *. il consii^s in the afi^licatimi of a 
^ven pattern thoughti a ready-made cat^igcufy, to the pheno- 
imd experience : nor cwci tts^st 
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etementary exercise begin, in the absence of such it prmi 
notions for the right disposal of our empMcal material 
Hencii? it is not without reason that they are called ‘antici- 
pations ’ (TrpoX^^tff), {Hr^)ared forms or compartments ^ the 
constitution of the understanding itself, furnished, however, 
with active and appropriative tentacula for distributing to 
its true place each particular in^the ever varying scene of 
life. Cudworth remarks that, inasmuch as we carry With us 
into our commerce with things some such performed cate- 
gory to which each, as it emerges to perception, is taken 
home, a new object appears to us, not wholly as a stranger, 
but almost as the face of a friend r^ognised by us in «the 
midst of a foreign crowd. It is impossible to have the 
essence of a nature in the mind, without a virtual though 
shadowy prediction of the individual. 

From this interpretation of cognition, two important con- 
sequences follow. It is an activity: for it is mind itself that 
takes the initiative, and fits its prior notions to the facts it 
encounters. And as these notions are thus beforehand with 
the facts, the knowing process does not begin^ but end with 
the individual. In both these respects, the function of the 
Understanding reverses that of the«Senses ; and both of 
them*indicate the reliance of Cudworth on deductive reason 
rather than inductive as an instrument for^tjie enlargement 
df knowledge* This Order of dependence, which Cudworth 
had learned in tiie Greek Schools, Spinor also maintained, 
but as an inhmtance from the Mediaeval Philosophy^ 

Cudworth’s insistence upon the understanding, as ‘an 
active cognoscitive power’ and original source of d priori 
regulative ideas, has induced Dugald Stewart^ (following the 
exam$de of Meiners) to iiint that Kant may well have been 
imlebted to him f^ of his ^leading ideas,’ especially 
for his distmdiati beti^n the matter of sensible experience, 
and the fiictcmi of thoi^ht fumkhed by the mind itself. 
The companion only showt very superficially even a 
fM^ed i^ocM^hu^ critic teay read and judge the mcsist 
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exact and severe productions in the history of human thought 
The 8U|»posed resemblance disappears on the mefe meniaon 
of two itiarked fifferences. (i) With Cudworth, thf endow- 
ment of Sense supplies no h priori elements ; with K|mt^ it 
gives us Space and Time, as its own forms. ( 2 ) With 
Cudwprth, the Understanding’s! ‘ intelligible ideas ’ (i^f«tra) 
are themselves its objects of knowledge^ and constitute the 
essences of things, and therefore introduce us to the nature 
of things in thenj^sdves : with Kant, they are purely subjec- 
tive, inh^ent only in the make of our faculty, so that we 
cannot help thinking under these categories, but have no 
right to treat them as valid for reality irrespective of us. 
Thus, the ideality of human cognition, which the two 
writers hold in common, was used by Cudworth to prove, 
by Kant to disprove, the absolute validity of our know- 
ledge ; with the one, it was the means of reaching, with the 
other, the excuse for surrendering, eternal and immutable 
truth : with the former, it carries us to the Infinite Nature, 
with the latter, it shuts us up in our own. For, with Kant, 
as I need hardly remind my readers, all that is objective in 
cognitioit is supplied by the material of Sense, taken into 
the subjective forms lof space and time; and therefore 
destitute, in both its factors, of anything that is not relative 
to the Ego. . , 

From his general doctrine of vorifiOTa Cudworth never de- 
scends into the assemblage of * Intelligible Ideas ’ with any 
discrinynative purpose, so as to dispose them in classes, or 
assign to them differences of value ; nor does he attempt 
any exhaustive enumeration of them, as bases of distinct 
orders of knowledge. In his frequent lists of examples, 
they seem all put upon the same footing, with no other test 
of their belonging to the noetic family than their beitig 
to the imagimtion* Thus, he<’ tells us, that 
^ justice, Iduty, thought, effects, genus and 
gpedes, nuUityy contingency, possibility,’ &c. are under- 
$^K)d by us, yet wet inaccessible to any sense ; tod that 
prepositions^ e. g« that ‘notbii^ can at the same time be 
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il€4 be,’ are intuitively accepted, though no term in them 
has any corresponding representation. He gives us, there- 
fore, nothing like Kant’s anal 3 rtical reduction of the cate- 
gories of the understanding to twelve originals ; but feaves 
us to regard the intellectual notions’ as an indefinite 
multitude of thinking activities fetched from within the 
understanding itself, and constituting, as he sometimes 
says, ‘ the reasons of things,’ by which, irf conformity with 
his deductive logic, he means the contairyng genus of the 
things. In this way the understanding becomes for him a 
living magazine of all the cognisable Kinds that may face it 
in the Universe; so that, in knowing its own stores it 
knows the essential riches of the world. By this light he 
reads into clearness the wonderful maxim of Aristotle, ‘ Tkt 
scui is in a manner all things^ i.e. has in itself, it, priori^ 
the notional categories that fit all things, the sum of 
them giving the intellectual scheme of the world ; jiist as 
God, the soul’s archetype, comprehends Himself, with all 
the possibilities of His goodness and power. 

Cudwoith, in holding to this doctrine, was well aware 
that his ‘Intelligible Ideas’ were explained away by 
Nominalist psychologists as illusions «f abstra||k>n, formed 
from* 0awair/mra, by droppin^f their sensible^^ntents, and 
letting them strip themselves^ bare to tb^ quantitative^ 
intensive, or Iogi<il relations* ^ Nor did he^peny the specu- 
lative possibil% of their being evolve^^ by some such 
process of mental chemistry* Bdt, as tl^y emfexged at last 
just the ♦same in their natuie as if the^' had been there at 
first, and constituted the intellectual factor of all know- 
ledge, no less and no lower activity* of mind was needed 
for dieir gradual than their equable energy 

all through; Reason has tlif ilme essence, whether it 
springs ready €(OTned,^like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
or, like a bimmn being, gains its d^r and full power fiom a 
low initM iimii^meiit lowat^ its 

Aalwf^ lit viiE.t ; Wl XV* 
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perfection. If, to attain the end, you prefe to set up an 
Unteiiepps agensy an active understanding, like a smith or 
carpentl^ with liis shop^ or forge in the brain, furnished 
with all necessary tools for such a work,’ it is plali, |tt all 
events, that this^^^r knows what he is about ^ ; and theie^ 
fore has in himself the intelligible idea which includes and 

induces the end. 

• • 

B. Ontology.^— The mode of Gudworth’s transition from 
his Psychology to Ontology may be readily conjectured 
from the foregoing exposition. Theoretic knowledge is 
stable and immutable, because it has for its objects the 
essence of things, — an aKiuriTos oxxrLa Perception is variable, 
because it has for its object their phenomena^ which are 
another name for change. The i priori types of thinking, — 
the voYifxaTa , — are the constants of our knowledge, as opposed 
to the shifting (fiapratruara ; and the constancy of the former 
in each mind, with their sameness in all, arises from their 
being, not affections of differing and mutable individuals, 
but a reflection in the Universal Reason of the vorfrd, or 
intelligible essences of «eal being*. Psychologically, they 
are consciously in our intellect ; objectively, they constitute 
the natures of things ; yet, in neither relation do they share 
the lot of that ^v^fiich has them ; a geometric truth has no 
dependence on our consciousness, but is eternal, though 
none should know it; and the equation of the parabola 
holds Ijy unchangeable necessity, though no such curve 
were ever traced. Here then are ideal realities which bring 
back upon us the problem of Plato’s fUrj; neither the 
cpncrete object to which they give the name, nor the 
transient thinker that names it, can claim to be their home ; 

' Eternal and Immutable Morality, IV. iii. 14. 

^ Arittotlc, Met. Bonita 1069 a. , ® 

a rh €ebfi iert rh woovv icot rh roo 6 f 4 .§yov. Arist. de Anima, III. iv, 
12 ; Eternal and Idlmaiable Morality, Bk. IV. i. 4, v. 3, This passage 
0f Aristpda Stewart (Dws. p. 37 » «•) ‘suspects’ t© be ‘very 

little known,’ wmle he is actually treating of Cudworth, who n<}t only 
fBOtes it, but * frequent assertiQn* pf the autiiWs 

i4). 
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are they then ? must ve sa.ylthat they have their 
being apart from both, — Aristotle reports was 
PlatoV belief ? If this means, not only separate from these 
two finite individuals, but in absolute isolation, it is ippos- 
sible. For then tit^ey, i.e. the sensible^ truths, must be 
either substances, or modifications of substance. The 
former they cannot be ; because^^ they are true of s(metMng^ 
which ‘something* would so play the paft of substance to 
them. Nor is the latter Supposition admi^ible ; for if they 
are modifications, it must be either of Matter, or of Mind : 
not, however, of Matter, because they are immutable and 
universal, and that nothing piaterial can be ; therefore of 
Min^; of which, accordingly, they demonstrate the existence 
with their own eternity and immutable perfection ^ They 
are, in their ultimate seat, the wisdom of the Omi3j||^iertt 
God : the archetypal ideas, of which our intellectual in- 
tuitions are the ectypal miniatures. Thus, Cudworth adopts 
the interpretation by which an escape has been so often 
sought from the enigmas of the cidi?, referring them to the 
Divine Mind as their Subject. He seems unaware of the dif- 
ficulties of reading this interpretation into Plato*s text, and 
confidently applies it to him, while accepting it for hin|self. 

The ‘Intelligible Ideas, t|^en, are eternal and nelessary 
modes of the Divinb Mind; and from ||||l in^te seat 
they pass into the finite world in two di^ttct, y^ related, 
ways : by an afet of Grod*s IF///, thing#are called into 
esditence of which they become the e^nces : by # lend- 
of His Spirit to centres of dependent being, and 
communkation of JSis Cmscumsmss^ they become the 
intuitive lights of Reason and Conscience for all free 
natures : and thus, tiiey guide us, on one line, to the true 
reading of the universe 5 and oi:^ the other, to the immediate 
S3rmpathy of 0k>d. I&nce it is tlmt aQ men have the same 
fundamental ideas, to fc^ the edmmon ^ouxid both of 
intellectual Ccmsimihion and pf mctel co-operation \ And 

hWmmh and ir! 
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hence, too, the intuitive notions having the tnaximum of 
self4%h|i it is precisely in proportion to the intellectual 
lucidity of thoughts, that they have assured correspondence 
with reality \ and whatever is clearly conceived, fa ^tlb^by 
identified with truth. Certainty has no test hut intSllig^ 
bility. ‘ It is only the real that ^an be dear 

An illusion, however, may easily lurk in our metapipi| 
when* we speak bf the ‘ Intelligible Ideas ’ as archetyj^S^ 
from which the jPreator formed exis^ng things as cqpies. 
We are n^ to think of them as a gkllery of models, with 
stationary pictures and statues, planted there to be looked 
at by an external artist who^tries to repeat their forms®. 
It is not in this sense that alffStfrii are tov vorfrov fUfirifiara. 
The ideal conceptions are not passive shapes, but living 
movements of thought, energies of a mind which consists 
of all truth, and in which all truth is causative. It is only 
in a finite nature, like ours, — a nature in which the in- 
tellectual relations are realised in fragments and cannot 
take many steps without arrest, — that truth can seem to 
stand still and look at us as with dead eyes, and wait for 
us to put it to use or adornment as an automaton. But 
when it is said that the essences of things are etema], and 
that God’s work gives them individualised being, we are 
not to think dtbat He ‘did nothing' else but, as some 
sarcastically express it, sartoris instar, rerum essentias ttestire 
existent^ The reader will remember how Plato guards 
his d<X:irine against a similar misapprehension. 

From the identification of poffpMra with potfrh, and of both 
with wvff, it directly follows that Gk)d’s existence, as Infinite 
and Eternal Min<^ is no less certain than are the essential 
properties of the triangle. The proposition is of the order 
of necessary truths ‘ clearly and mathematically demon- 
strable V • , • 

In the appHcarion of his doctrine to Ethics we olitai]^ 

* Etemiil and Inmratiible Morality, Bk. IV. v. ta. 

* Ibid. Hr. IV. iv. y. a ‘ Ibid. Bk. IV. vL a. 
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*ery little help froin Cudworth bimseV. 'But he indicates 
rith sufficient disdnictness the theory which it aims to 
kclude.' First, if the mind were at the outset a tabula rasa, 
pUod and evil coulffeuever get written upon it from wit^^ut ; 
for they have^no e^tence in external ‘Ejects, taken by 
themselves, so as still to remain, though there were no 
so^s; nor do they come to ilB, like light and sound, 
through the impressions of sense. They are constituted 
by the accord or discord of action and disposition (our own 
or others’) with certain inward ^anticipations (wpoX^tt) or 
denands of the soul itself ; and not in its passive part, so 
that they are at the mercy qf whatever influence may be 
flung upon them by circumstances and opinion ; but in its 
living and active essence, whose functions and principles 
of apprehension are diere before the things it doeti and 
apprehends. ‘ Intellectual beings, as such, have a natural 
determiimtion in them to do some things and to avoid others ; 
which could not be, if they were mere naked passive things.’ 
This is why he has so insisted that ‘the soul is not a mere 
passive and receptive thing, which hath no iimate active 
principle of its own, because upon this hypothesis there 
coul<^ be no such thing as morali^S’ He has already 
enunierated ‘good and evil’ among the intuitive intellectual 
tategories, which correspond with the re^ .distinctions of 
things- Ani here lie says tliat,,in thi^ase, > the. ideas 
ctmiKywHwr tlutk knowied^t, and are attenil^ by ifrauthori- 
tadve pleading wilh the vdll to movtS in a detejpainate 
direcdou. In the presence this constitution of soul, 
good and evil are unalterably given, and cannot be modi- 
fied by either inclination in the i^ent or epinion in others ; 
the inward, record teHs the eternal Right, and supplies a 
tide which is* no bbyfM (State^ordinance), but a 
roO Swot tgoipftw,— a discovery of die real R%ht. Hummi 
expnienoe''could have in it no •mcfvl elemmit, dki riot die 
mind hri^ with it into the scene action a secret stondmd 
prefewncf ihd apjwoval luppli^ by die ideal Good. 

t tVisMaiWTui Moitlity&.Bfe 
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This the EHvme scintilla which moralises life, amj 
cheq^ip it with its pathetic lights and shadows. 

Sum is thd! iKwitioni which Cudwoith takes^ against 
the revival by Hobbes of the ancient derivation o|^oral 
distinctions from ^positive law. Unless there was^s<|i|ie'< 
thing just and good ^crcj, nothing could become just and 
good But the same principle is valid no less a|p9ki||st 

De^partes’ doctrine, that the Will of God creates all nJAl 
distinctions, ank^by arbitrary choioe turns into good and 
bad thuigs that would else be indifferent, so that, by a 
reversed Volition of His, virtue and vice would change 
places. .Thus far the Divine absolutism had been carried 
by many theologians. It was fortunate for the opponents of 
the paradox, that Descartes pushed it further to its logical 
terminus, and maintained that nothing was true or false 
except by the Will of God, so that it was at his option 
to .make the three angles of a triangle equal to two right 
angles or to any other number. This unflinching adhesion 
to their favourite doctrine operated like a caricature upon 
the worshippers of the ‘Omnipotent decrees,' and com- 
pelled the more ingenuous spirits to feel that, as there 
must certainly be son\^ things true in themselves, so might 
there as well be things right in themselves; and that as 
God's thought^ concurred with the former, so would His 
will identify itself with th% latter. Cudworth effectually 
Exposes the absurdities of Descartes' doctrine: that it in- 
volves^ the compQSsibility of contradictions,' e.g. that by 
Divine command a cube coul% be spherical : that, 
rendering everything arbitrary, it destroys all science and 
demonstration, and reduces the necessary to the contingent : 
that it renders it impossible to attribute knowledge, wisdom, 
or goodness to God Himself, since they are His effects and 
not His essence, and nowhere until He willed what 
there Sbotdd be* In Tejt^tion, ti^refore, alike of theolcf^ 
cal, and of politkal^ absolutispi, Gudworth resent the ri^t 
ahd giEKid as wdi as the &<m all dependaiiee 

jD|^e or valid 
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far God no less than for ns, as indeed the very id^as and 
energies that are Ae contents of His infinite Reason and 
perfect^ham^^ and l^ie sources of all His volitiono G^d 
pay not unfitly be symllblise4 Hp tells ;us, by an ils^nite 
circle, with goodness^ for its centre, AilAinnumerablfe radti 
mark the lines of. a wisdoi|liintnutable and all-compre- 
hiding, constituting togeth^^r ^e interior and absolute 
essence of His nature ; the ‘intermihate ’ periphery of which 
represents the circuit of His voluntiry ^tivity, exercised 
always extra Deum^ without any impertum ad tntra ; deter- 
mining thus the existence of things^ but freely determined 
by wisdom and goodness in their institution and posmical 
order*. 

In the theory of Cudworth' there is an exact correspond, 
ence, in the relative order of thought and things, between 
the, universe and man ; they are strictly macrocosm and 
microcosm. . In the former, as Plato had already insisted, 
Jdind and Soul are prior to Matter, being its mastering and 
determining power, and supplying the* preconceived essences 
to which all single objects must conform. In the latter, In. 
tellection, instead of following Sense as its effect, is poten- 
tially there to receive it and mould itfjlnto Knowledge, when 
it cohies; and Morality, far from being a conventional 
expedient of social experience, is its indisputable condition, 
and is possible only because there is an Infinite Mind, in 
ifhose coipmuificable ideas are the protptyf^s of all Morals. 
It is from ^attention to this order, andfrom beginning their 
enquiries with their own Ipecid element (Matter and its 
phenomena) as if it were absolutely first, as well as relatively 
p dieir w^ that tim lAysiolo^ts lapse into Athefera; 
They stait, as Plato co^ corpuscles and th^r 

morimt ^ primtndi^existenow feat must not be 
give accountscof thwiselves ^ and then assume that the 
soul out of thiSf as a second dfing mr 

il^w of first ; and ^ ^ 
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than passive impressions, ^t niay be at t)rie remove or more, 

•M&oip om^real thii3^s\. 

G. Ethical XHEOR^-^If the doctrine* of C4(l^rth be 
tried by the only test wHichlis just to an autllor’s gdnip, its 
merits relatively to the pricing thought Of it$ age, it is 
entitled to a rank considerabty higher than has been tispilly 
assigned to it by historians of English philosophy.^ Em- 
bodied as it is in unfinished books, and buried in massive 
erudition, it has oeen distantly respected rather than closely 
studied ; *and has left upon few readers an adequate !im- 
ptession of the depth of the^authoris penetration, the cpih-, 
prehensiveness of his grasp, the subtlety of his analysis, and 
the happy flashes of expression by which he flings light 
upon real though unsuspected relations. The vastness of 
his philosophic aim, and the elevation of his moral concep- 
tion were less congenial to his countrymen, half of them 
schooled in Calvinistic Divinity, and half breaking loose 
into unblushing worldliness, than the limited compactness, 
the scientific precision, and the systematised cynicism of 
Hobbes. But Cudwc^h^s thought gives evidence of its 
originality and indepimdence by its freedom from aU the 
strong pressures of his time ; and to readers exempt from 
prepossession ^n hardly fail to appear the expression o£ 
the larger and the nobler mind. 

For the purpose of the present enquiry, a different com- 
parison must be instituted ; the theory must be contemplated 
in its relations to our existing psychology, whether to correct 
it, or to receive correction from it. In the following criti*^ 
asms I limit myself to a single question : whether the 
Horal Sentiments can be resolved into modes of intelleduaf 
fipprehepsion, and deduced from the essentials of Reasm* . 

{i) Whoi Cudworth; insists that Sensationwi itseff give$ 
us uo'lrnowledge, and simply supplies occasion fm: ti^ smnd 

^ 

S^stQm, cksp. T. $ V, 349-360), where ho ro&los die cor- 
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to put forth a cognitive activity, he does but draw ihe dis^ 
tfoction, now so familiar, between Sensation 2 mAftr^iion, 
Our reference of a sensation to an object that gives it and 
to a self that receives it, is a cognitive act over and above 
Ibe mere sensitive state, and ii^ut forth by a mind chg|^ed 
with the distinction between itself and other than itsdf,— 
i, e. with the postulates of cause and externality or space* 
These ideas we characterise ag d priori^ in-order to indicate 
that they are the conditions whereby the ^ind is ready to 
deal with sensitive experience, as soon as it comes*. u3ExactIy 
in the same sense Cudworth calls them 5i|patipipa- 

4ions ; and in defending their existence and ori^bality he 
uses, in part, the same arguments as Kant and others have 
advanced against the extreme empirical psychologists. So 
for, he moves upon safe ground. But, advancing further, he 
steps, as it seems to me, into an insecure position. Without 
any formal attempt to mark off from each other the pri- 
mordial and the acquired ideas, he tacitly assumes, as a 
test of the former, the absence from them of any image 
jMresented to the ‘mind’s eye;* and, following, this rule, 
he includes, among his given intelligibles, conceptions of 
jmrriqular virtues, e. g. Justice, and ■of complex lektkms, 
e.g. Symmetry and Aptitude and Art, with many others 
of which the ^genesis may readily be traced by a reason- 
. able psychology, and which cannot ’ without absurdity be 
suppoawl to precede eiqmrience. Cudwotth should be 

misled by dm n&e absence of a representative pktu^ is the 
tnore ternarkable, because he recognises, like Spinoza, a class 
of unreal universals, form^ after the nmnner of our ccmtmon 
nouns, by extension of the smne name to partial similars and 
the consequent dying out of all unrepeafod features , — pro- 
cess which must ehd,*especially with the names, not of things 
but of thdr relations, m a tot^ dimination of imagery and 
the emetig^ dF a bar^ absnact. It is a serious ddect in 
these they supply so definite fide for separating 

i from ^ uidye^s.^ task 

the Kant . 
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(3) The mode in which Cudworth deals with his true 
i priori categories, when he has fairly found them, is not 
altogether iatisfacllory. He makes them the (^jecM of our 
knowledge;^ they really are its conditions. They are put 
way of knowing, and not thi facts of existmcefn||n^teaMy 
known. As * intelligible ideas/ i. e. in their uni^rsalitf as 
functions of cognition, they belong to us as subjects ; and, 
when carried by*us into applic^ion, what they reveal to us 
in the object ia«the property which comes under this uni- 
versal of , ours. When, in perception, I say to myself, in 
froflt of a bright lamp, ^ the cause of my d^zle is there,^ I 
use the categories of causation and of space; but what I 
know in that experience is the lamp^s light as an instance of 
the one, and its position as included in the other; and I 
direct no attention to the heads themselves which cover 
these phenomena. They are the containers, not the con- 
tents, of my knowledge. It is perfectly true that, without 
the universal, the particular could not be recognised for 
what it is ; and that, as in all cases of relafion, both terms 
must mentally coexist ; but the phenomenal instance is that 
explicit occupant of the foreground which we call the object; 
while the implicit background which definitely show^ it to 
the mind is an unheeded presence. As such categories 
constitute my»way of thinjjing, they cannot^ or they need 
not, remain permanently hidden from me. I may afterwards 
reflect upon what I have been about, ^and read my own 
methods from end to end; and then these ‘ intelligibles ' 
become objects of knowledge to me ; not, however, as onto- 
logical genera, but as psychological facts of my own inner 
history. On my thus becoming acquainted with them, what 
do I find them to be? the necessary moulds of thought 
itself, the conslitutive essence of my intelligence, which it 
is impossible for me to disbelieve, inasmuch ds the dislx^bf 
itself is a mental act which assumes them. Their onto- 
togical comenls, thekefore, though not otherwise known, I 
accept as their signifkiattce ; esteeming nothing more reason- 
able tlm to conform my thinking to the ^ itf reason. 
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1[%is Undoubtedly amounts to resting evetrytliing at last upon 
the veracity of our own faculties, and taking on trust their 
ultimate reports; and security higher than this it is chi- 
merical to seek. Cudworth is far from being content with it, 
and struggles hard to escape from it on to some abiplute 
and adamantine rock ^; but to evade it is impossible : the 
relativity <rf knowledge can never cease to mean that, tf we 
were cheated by either of its. terlfais, the Imowledge would 
fail. Cl 

( 3 ) Let us admit that, among the primordial axioms of 
the understanding, we may find some fundamental etlical 
affirmation. Still, though its certainty will be thus assured, 
its meaning^l be hid from us, so long as it is shown to us 
by intellectual light alone. That light suffices for knowledge.^ 
knowledge is the apprehension of what is : morality (on its 
cognitive side) is the apprehension of what ought to be ^ — a 
very different sphere, by no means involved in the con- 
ception of the Other. Were moral ideals resolvable into 
rational, right would be a kind of truths and virtue would 
be constituted by assent; yet it is plain that, though these 
are present, they are not all or even the chief features of 
what is there. They miss altogethdt the very essence of 
morals, viz. the Sense of Duty^ which could never belong 
to a mere thinlpng being, however perfect an organ he might 
be for reflecting things as they are and as they must be# 
It is an inse]^^le*concomitant of the mentol apprehension 
of the right, bufirests upon a different base ; for Ticith, by 
simply dlsiflaying the logical nexus of its links of thought, 
neassitates MBSQnt; while Duty, in spite of the clear vision 
of the right, does not neassitate obedience ; freedom of choice 
yet remains, when the knowl^ge of the right is already 
complete ; so the moral problfem. begins where the intel- 
lectual ends. ^The uijderstandkig works in the sphere of 
the caused and determin^e: the moral nature in that of 
the yet mdmmA and indetmmhiate# The contents of the 

• iad Wu W* v* ' 
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latter can never be brought into the categories of the 
former. 

(4j|^ Cudworth's irpok^yj^eu are always represented by him 
as certain pricdnceptious which, on being carrif d into ex* 
perience, are found to fit now this class of its and 
now th^t ; just as, when once possessed of the definitit^ of 
‘ triangle,’ I see that it answers, here for a right-angled, there 
for an acute-anglSd figure of three sides. The relatioi^ the% 
between the ‘ intelligible idea ’ and the particulars to which 
it is applif d, is that of genus to species or of species to in- 
dividual, and is identical with logical subsumption. Hence 
it is always absolutely true,,, or absolutely false, that 4:he 
concrete instances are embraced by the universal ; if they 
have its defining marks, it is true ; if they have not, it is 
false ; and it can never happen that of the same object you 
can be justified in at one time affirming and at another 
denying it. This law of intellectual judgment does not^ 
hc^ever, hold good of moral judgment. If it did, the same 
spring of action, once found right, would be right for ever J 
or, once a culprit, would be condemned for life ; its good- 
ness or its guilt would be something absolute, as the 
properties of a sphere Or pyramid. Unless our psychology 
has gone astray, it is far otherwise. The springs of action 
disposing themselves upor^ a scale of wortl^ every one of 
them, lying between a lower and a higher, is right in com- 
petition with the former, wrong when resistiilg the latter, 
and c»not be judged without reference \o its alternative. 
All moral obligation is preferential^ binds us to select 
the better as against the worse of two possibilities. For 
this mode of thinking there is no provision in the quanti^ 
tative logic of the understanding. 

(5) Hence it follows 0^der assigned by Cudworth 

to the process of knowledge, viz. from the universal to the 
particular, is nat that in which we gain our moral wisdom^ 
Ouf intmtive tppreh ef Space gives us the whole In- 
finitude at a stroke, on occasion of the sitmll^t instance | 
and that is fbr us a universal as soon as it is a 
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pi^nkr ; BiwJ all diat we inth these^^ intd- 

Itgibles ’ is to distribilte them in all the details and comers 
^ our experience. But our intuitive feeling of right gives 
iis no similar inkling of its ranges it not only arises on 
masion cfsomt individual act of will, but is strictly apart 
of it, a consciousnefs that the motive we have ol^eyed is 
better or worse than that which we might have followed; 
and there is no implicit foij||palt of the Yuture extension 
of the incipient sqale. It is not a irp^thi^s, but a simple 
(TbPti^riais, When otbd springs of action come into play 
as competitors for our volition, each instance of choice intro- 
duces us to a new relation oC superiority and adds a fresh 
term to the climax of right ; so that it is constructed for us 
pUcemml, and only at last, on the exhaustion of all the 
elements of our alternative experience, is it built up into 
total conscience, and exhibits the sweep of moral authority 
from base to summit. Here, therefore, the development of 
our knowledge is not downwards from the ideal essences to 
the instances, taken one by one ; but upwards from single 
cases of alternative to the full contents of Right ; inverting 
Cudworth’s rule, ‘that knowledge doth not begin in indi- 
viduajp, but ends in them 

(6) One reason more I iinll mention against crediting 
the intellect with the par^tage ^f the moral apprehensions. 
It is evident that though human beings cannot be affected 
by their aeyiraHigprings of action without some conscious- 
ness idF llieir rJV^e worth, yet that this conscioufiiiess is 
not liec^sarily attached to tibe instinctive impulses them- 
selves ; for in inhra-human animals many of them exist and 
o^rate, obviously unattended by any ethical self-estimate. 
The question then arises^ at what» particular point of the 
interv^ between other and man does this con- 

sciousness find entrance? la# his advantage in point of 
understanding, that m^es the oiSerence ? If the instinctive 
skill oijMt Ixibes of i^arth and air and were made 
eatoulatiiie instead of hlind ^ if the bee-hive weie built as 

' 1/ laintotalia Mi* IV. jii 
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an exercise in solid geometry; if \he migratory bird, in 
order to steer his course, found his latitude by. tlie meridian 
height of sm or star, and his longitude by lunar method; 
if the insect knew what she was about in d^os|ting her 
eggs in the precise receptacle which would nG|iris|i the 
future offspring ; would these scientific creatures necessarily 
become ashamed of any appetite they felt before? would 
they feel a scruple about fi^||ing for their food, or^ blame 
their own hot tegiper in the last quarrel ? There is nothing, 
so far as { can see, in the mere presence of intelligence, to 
supply the defect of moral consciousness ; nor is there any 
difficulty in conceiving a nature quite neutral or blind on 
this side, Vhile on the other it has vast, capacities for 
knowledge. Intellect could live and find its full work in 
a necessitated, order of things ; and so lohg as the impulses 
of animated nature formed a part of that order, they might 
subsist in partnership with Intellect and suffer no intrinsic 
change. Not till we break through the cordon of necessity 
and annex a zone of freedom^ does the moral difference 
between the springs of conduct become momentous as a 
ground pf choice, and at the same instant (as is fitting) 
perspicuous to the ftiooser. Here it is that we fiix the 
birth-point of possible morality : when the springs of action 
are planted u>» free mind^that has to settl^ their alterna- 
tives, they reveal their relative rank to the consciousness, 
and only in so doing institute for the gaent the Divine 
law of 4)uty. By this limitation to a free^here the moral 
intuitions differ from the intellectual, and refuse to be 
enrolled upon the same register with them. 

Is it consistent with this view to speak of ‘ Eternal and 
Immutable Morality ?’ Frojidfed you prefix the hypothesis, 
‘that there eternally exists Mind, moved by several 
differenced spiings of actioni it is not only Consistent but 
consequential to do eo ; in that mind the authoritative 
Older neitheri wast^ nor changes. But, in the absence of 
such mind, in a mere mechanical pr empty universe, 
eternity might stil be predicated, but morality could ntot; 
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fof its essence lies in Conditions which are here negatived 
It "does' no't , depend upon God’s will; but upon itis 
existence, as its infinite home and supreme personal life, it 
does dOpend, in any sense which leaves its essential sig" 
nificance unspoiled. 



CHAPTER II, 

CLARKE. 

• §i. Life^ Personality^ and Writings, 

In Cudworth the disposition to intellectualise morals 
was not inconsistent with a large survival of Puritan en- 
thusiasm and devout fervour. The rights of Reason were 
assfertld by him, not as a check upon faith too unflinching 
and feeling too intense, but in resistance to the pretensions 
of Sense and the dogmatism of instituted Law ; and with 
the sincere effect of bringing the human mind into closer 
affinity and more conscious communion with the Divine 
than were provided for in the current doctrines either of 
the Schools or of the Church. The theory, at its next 
stage, loses much of^fts early glow, and, in the peri^pn of 
Dr* Samuel Clarke, assumes some of the harder featuf^. 
of what is calkd Rationalisjn ; the Idealism pi Plato bei^ 
replaced in influence by the Physics of Newton, and mord 
of externality being admitted into t^ relation between 
man a*d GoA Religion emerges from* he Caroline period 
not without some sense of humiliation, and a reduction of 
its aggressive tone to one of self-defence ; and is anxious, 
in the presence of Hobbes and Spinoza, to throw its 
speculative appeal into the fll^rms of the logical under- 
standing, so as to make its Philosopljy indistinguishable 
from Science. And in England it was the fiew science of 
the * Pritidpia,* that supplied the model, in place of the 
Cartesian, to which' afl the* methods of higher reasoning 
were to be conformed. And of this idea Clarke wks the 
spechd reime^tati^ translate into good Latin^ 
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w<& annotated, the Treatise on Physics then ih common 
use lit Cambridge, — -by Jacques Rehault the Cartesian,— -for 
the express purpose of replacing its conceptions by the 
Newtoiifan^ He was then but twenty-two years of age. 
The eminent success of the book did not divert him from 
his purpose of theolpgical study, and by the devotion of 
several years he obtained an honourable rank among the 
Greek and Hebrew scholars of his time. ^After his ordina- 
tion he was introduced, through the friendship of Whiston, 
to the favourable regards of Dr. John Moor, the Bishop of 
his native city of Norwich, and became in 1698 his resi- 
dent Chaplain, in succession fo Whiston, for about twelve 
years. The era from which his^nmt reputation dates is 
the Boyle Lecture qf 1704, whW^as entrusted to him, 
and gave occasion to his ‘ Demonstration of the Being*^and 
Attributes of God, more particularly in answer to Mti 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and their followers,’ ‘ being the substanSl' 
of eight sermons preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul.’ The great impression produced by Clarke’s argu- 
ment led to his reappointment to the lectureship for the 
next year, and the appearance of the second series of 
sennqns in 1706, under the title, ‘A discourse concerning 
lUi Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
P^th and Certainty of the Christian Ravelgtion.’ In 
IfoS, the two volunv'SS were united into one, under the 
title, * A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God,ftthie. Obligations of Natural Religion, and th% Truth 
and Certainty of the Christian Revelation.’ In the edi- 
tions whidbi appeared after 1714 there is appended a cor- 
respondence, consisting <rf five letters and their replies, 
betw^n an anonytnous^^^^ of the * Demonstration ’ and 
its author; whidi is inmresting in itself, and still moie so 

^ Za Physique Suit appiiued and, with eakraemeiits, m a 

second edition, in idSa. A had Luitia tnmalatioa, by Tb^ojMe 
C^Ta hi tfSailiitloii wasjpiiyMed 

lii4%7V A titiid edhl^ in TSik liAtin was 

too ^ ClaiH of $mni| in 
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from the fact that the critic, a student of twenty-one yea^rs 
of age in a Dissenting Academy, was no other than the 
future^ Bishoj) Butler ; and that the fellow-student who 
conceited th4 authorship and his locality, hj pasting the 
letters at Gloucester instead of Tewkesbury; w|s ^^cker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. To the 
appreciation of his opponent ^which Clarke henceforth felt 
Butter owed his^ subsequent appointment to the pulpit of 
the Roils’ Chapel, from which his celebrated philoso|liicti 
sermons were delivered. 

The Bbyle Lectures secured to Clarke a permanent 
place in metaphysical literature, and a certain mea^re*of 
immediate ecclesiastical promotion. He was appointed 
Chaplain to Queen Anne and Rector of St. James’s, — ^an 
office which he held till his death. He was not without 
opportunities of further advancement ; but his ‘ Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity’ having exposed him t® proceed- 
ings in Convocation, which were quieted only by a very 
equivocal retractation, he became so far conscious of his 
false position, as an Arian in an Athanasian Church, as to 
decline any removal which involved renewed subscription 
to the Articles and Cieeds. By the favour of the Court 
he was offered the post of Master of the Mint, vacated by 
the death of I. Newton, to which an income was at- 
tached of from £1,200 to*£i,5oo a year; "but he felt th€t 
incongruity between his pastorate and thi? secular office, 
and Trained content with his rectory. Measured by the 
moral standard of his profession and his time, this self- 
denial has no slight claim to respect ; but hardly neutralises 
the reproach of half-hearted compromise brought against 
him by the outspoken Whiston, who had to the utmost the 
courage of his opinions. 

The two great principle for which Clarke had pleaded 
at St Paul’s — Moral Freedcm and Rational ReU^on ^ — were 
reasserted at Cambridge in his exercises on taking his 
JpOctoPs degrbe In 1709 ; the , theses beii^ stat^ dius: 
*A 1 I religion. su|)]|nss the freedcnn of Eimian action:’ and, 
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* Tlie Christian Religion contains nothing contrary to 
Iteason and were maintained with such power that 
‘every creature present w^ rapt up into silence and 
ostonishinent, and thought the performance truly ad- 
mirable It was inevitable, however, that a conc^tion 
of religion so little congenial with either^ the faith or the 
scepticism of his time should provoke strenuous resistance. 
His doctrine of the Natural immorality** of the Soiil in- 
volved him in controversy with Dodwell ;^ who maintained 
that the life eternal was conferred in baptism, and de- 
pended on the sacramental function of the legitimate 
priest*. Clarke’s letter in reply meets the eccentric High- 
Churchman* on scriptural and patii^c as well as on philo- 
sophic ground. More formidable Ind persistent was the 
opposition, on the metaphysical side, to his vindicati^ of 
Free-will. The year 1715 allowed him no rest upon th|§ 
subject. ♦ Anthony Collins published anonymously ‘ A 
Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty,’ than 
which there is no abler statement of the Necessarian argu- 
ment'; and Leibniz entered on a correspondence with 
Clarke, which largely turned upon the same problem. 
After five papers had passed between them, Leibniz’s 
death* broke off the discussion in the midst; but it was 
published, by desire of the accomplished Pigijcess of Wales, 
who had throughout taken the greatest interest in it, and, 
according to Df. Clarke’s own testimony, ‘ had understood 
what answers wire to be given to Leibniz’s arguments, be- 
fore he drew up his reply to them, as "well as he himself 
did*,’ Appended to the volume is Clarke’s reply to Col- 
lins’s ‘Philosophical Enquiry,’ with some letters on the 
same subject which passed between him and an anonymous 
‘ Gentleman of the University of Cambridge 

^ Whistoa*i Sfistoxlcal Mmoirs the Li^ of Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
p. iS; Lcrndon, 17 ^. 

* DndweU^ %ikdary Diicoorte, ^7061. 

* Whi^loa’s Hmoriou Memoha of toe Life of Dr. S. Clatkc, A 

* the book Is euaaed, * AColle<^ ^’f Papers which passed hetwem 

I Jbte Mr* m fem$ 1714 imd 
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Of Clarke’s other writings it is foreign to my purpose to 
say more ihan that he was not alienated by his metaphysics 
or his . theological polemic fr^ either his physical or his 
classical studi#6*^ His * Natural Religion/ indeed, was in- 
timately connected with his ‘ Natural Philoso^y/ and 
Newton was hardly less his guide in the former than^in the 
latter ; precisely as, on the Continent, 4 ^the Cartesian modes 
of thought influienced speculative doctrine quite as much 
as scientific method. Both Greek and Latin liten^iire 
retained their iiltraction for him. In 1712 he edited a 
splendid ^^olio edition of Caesar’s Commentaries ; and in 
1729 appeared, under his hand, the iirst twelve books of 
Homer’s Iliad, with a Lafin translation and notes, in 
quarto. His death immediately followed ; but he had left 
mat^p^s which enabled his son to issue the remainder of 
the Iliad in 1732, and the Odyssey, 1740. If these edi- 
tions had appeared before the age of Bentley, they might 
havjp had some prospect of more durable reputation ; but 
‘ the rapid advance of modern scholarship has left them far 
behind ; and they now remain chiefly as witnesses oY the 
large and liberal culture of * a mind more scientific than 
critical o - 


§ 2. Abstract and Estimate of his Doctrine, 

In the case of Clarke, as in that of Cudworth, I pass by 
the earner treatise, which deals with the question of Theism, 
and fix exclusive attention upon the second, which develops 
his Theory of Ethics. Nor is it needful to notice, in this 
theory, any features which it has in common with Cud- 
worth’s: it will suflSce, if its additions and variations are 
brought out, in order to how far they protect the doc- 
trine from the difficulties previously attaching to it At 
the same time, where he selects, for th| expression of a 

I7i(>, fekti^ Ip Ap Pxiaciples of Natural Philosophy and Rdlj^pii.’ 
% Santuel €lsjk«^ B.D., Rector of St^Jamea's, Westiamstar. London^ 

V>' 
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Aeoiy fundamentally the same, forms of lang^e cha> 
tibtetistically (Efferent, he must be Allowed to speak for 
himself, lest he should be upde answerable for more than 
he has distinctly sai(i 

The links of his argument, from end to end, are titese : 
We have necessary knowledge of the Natural attributes of 
Crod : they involve the Moral attributes : these entail the 
acceptancei of mcnal obligation and natura 4 > religion : #hich 
carry in them the sanctions of a future statg : and thence is 
justified the Christian' faith, which has ‘ brought life and 
immortaUty to light.* And, inversdy, to reject the last of 
these propositions involves directly the denial of its imme- 
diate antecedent, and, by successivei^regress, of all the rest. 
He admits, however, that the nexus which secures the last 
two terms of the series is less close than that which unites 
their three predecessors : though we knew nothing of any 
special revelation of a future life, the immortality of the 
soul would remain assured to us; and thipugh the retribu- 
tions of that state were hid, Duty would hold its place ^ 
of indefeasible authority. These two links, therefore, are 
rather reasonable adjunct^ attached by strong probabilities, 
than integral portions of the adaman^ne chain ; but for the 
other three he claims that they begin with absolute cer- 
tainty, and hang together by demonstritjy^ necessity, as 
rigorous as th^ which the geometrician follows. It is with 
this part alone that our subject is xohcerned. His thesis 
to ^ is to the following effect : 

There are eternal ahd necessary differences and 
relations of things, constituting an original and 
immutable fi.tness of them, or unfitness, to each 
' other.: - 11, ■ ' 

Xo these^as data, God necessarily (i.e, in virtue of Wse 
inhmehl |>erfe&Oin) conform His Will ; and tins 
cpiifermity con^tutes-^His justice, goodness, and 
the Iflihbte ; ptir vciuniary c^fonmty 
to the same (Jata%mstitutes the cmrrespondii^ 
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virtues in us, and is our Duty; and this, irrespective 
of podtive command, and of*.person2d fewafd and 
punishment • 

Under colfer of the first of these propositions, 0 ^ke puts 
upon the same tooting mathematical and moral rel|tidhs, as 
similarly apprehended in their first principles and isiiniiarly 
worked out in deduction. iThe human differences are as 
obvious as the v&ious sizes of physical objects) the ftness 
of actions and characters, as the proportions of numbers and 
geometrical figures ; and every perceived change in personal 
relations invokes modifications of behaviour, just as* an 
altered diagram loses or acquires some property. Thtis, the 
infinite superiority of God renders fit the veneration and 
obedience of men, since it is true that on Hinj we depend, 
and that His will is just and His power irresistible ; and for 
Him it is intrinsically fitter to rule by law and order than by 
chance, to secure the good of the universe than its misery, 
and 'to deal with^en according to their deserts. Similarly, 
it is fitter for us to promote the good rather than the ruin of 
our fellows, quite apart from all expected recompence. To 
call in question these differences «s eternal and unchange- 
able is no less absurd Than to doubt whether a square is 
double a triangle of the same base and height. Yet tliis 
absurdity Hobbes commits,j,when he founds^all moral dis- 
tinctions upon a treaty of peace among men, to rescue them 
frorii mutual conflict and destruction. What should start 
§uch compact, and make it binding, if mutual conflict and 
destruction were not already wrong? Is it that such a 
compact is for the public good? Then is the public good 
eligible to begin with, and is not indifferent^ but carries ah 
obligation into the engagement. To show that a thing is 
really indifferent is to disqualify it for becoming a subject of 
lawV - 

Understanding is the |epbiter of reality : ‘ else it would be 
^Understanding. Such, therefore, as the eternal diflerenpes 
ai^ relations such does intelligence perceive tbem to 

^ Unduoigei^ ObHgmticHWi pp. 171*183. ^ 

vou n. Hh 
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and by that percepdbn directs, the wiV ridels some 
disturbing passion interposes. In the passioidess Supreme 
Mind, the whole, activity must be in accord with eternal 
Right*. 

In our nature, too, it to be the samfe : for in i)ur in- 
tell%enoe also the# etern^ relations stand revealed, and 
claim our assent as necessarily as any demonstrated truth ; 
and to suspend or withhold it^is no less*perverse tfaSin to 
say, that a crooked line is as -short a p^th between two 
points as a straight one. But in our mixed constitution, 
distorting passion, which has no play upon the geometrical 
field, is apt to intercept the ipessage of the intellect to the 
will, and delude us by inferior guidance. But, since we 
have reason, ^and are free to follow it, we are without excuse, 
and are well aware of our obligation to do voluntarily the 
thing which passion contests: of which we have clear 
witness in our own inward assent to what we outwardly 
contradict, and our self-condemnation when we choo^ the 
m’ong. The unreasonableness is just the. same as if we re- 
fiised assent to some demonstrated certainty; it is a vain 
attempt to make thingsfbe what they are not ; which is 
^absurdity and insolence.' fei then,' he says, ‘ as men 
aie conscious of what is right and wrong, so far they are 
under an oblation to act accordingly;^ aiTd ‘that eternal 
rule of right which I have b^n hitherto describing, 'tis 
eiident, ought^a^ indispensably to govern men's actions, as ^ 
it camnot but necessarily determine, their assento' This 
important passage condenses Clarke’s doctrine into its sim- 
{dest form: that the moral oonscidhsness, whoi awakened, 
is i§iuitm and seif-mUmcing; and carries in it an inherent 
if^fuHm mtAmty, 

That diere should be latent in the mind, prior to eii|)e- 
lienc#, a potdhtial cpnsdousness of essential objective ra- 
tions, may excite our wond^, bpt was long ngp illustrated 
as a by Plato's memorable method of ^#ti]^ geome- 
nioal tru& from an untau^ slave, by siixfiyinteiTogating 
QhUg»liom» ‘ Hsill 2^. 
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his native intelligence. Equally ready for the questioning 
appeal of experience is the response ^if reason in regard to 
malters of fight and wrong ; and equally accori^t, however 
many witnlsses you call ; for though men wifi ies€snt your 
censure of their acts, and from passion may #veil blind 
themselves, their judgments become concurrent when parsed 
upon others who are removed from their partialities, Hke 
the personages fn history or fiction. Not even the wicked, 
who have done most to paralyse the conscience, can escape 
moral cmiviction ; which sometimes wrings from them con- 
fession of crimes long forgotten by the world. If it be true 
that tribes of savages are found destitute as yet bf moral 
ideas, this is no nlore surprising than that they should be 
destitute of geometrteal ideas; they are but rudimentary 
human beings, in whom the rational consciousness still 
sleeps ^ 

From this theory of eternal moral distinctions Clarke pro- 
ceeds to deduce in order ^ the duties of men to God, to one 
another, and to themselves : to show that though these duties 
do not depend for their, existence upon the command of God, 
they gain an infinite sympathy and a sublime hold upon the 
affections by their idSiitity with His will ; and that, while it 
is not any future that makes them binding, yet is their 
impression deeper and thgir story more <;pmplete, when 
their sequel of immortal issues is laid open. Neither into 
these applications of his doctrine, nor into his deduction 
from itmf the truths of natural religion % is it necessary 'to 
follow our author. Nor shall I dwell upon his very effective 
criticism of Hobbes. All* these topics are treated with 
great firmness of hand, and calm breadth of thought, ami in 
a spirit of feirness far beyond the prevailing controvei^ial 
temper of his time. I must turn, however, from his con- 
<^sions to his {mnciples, in order to find, tf possible, bis 
|flacc among the varieties of moral psychology. 

The essenS&d question is,* whether Clarke succeeds, any 


^ Unchangeable Obligadons, pp. 190-1^. 
• Ibid. pp. 


• Ibid. pp. 197-323. 
Ibid. 1^. 
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tetter than Cudworth, in reducing Moral perceptions to In- 
tellectual Assent.; It p impossible to discuss such a question 
with advantage, unless we are agreed at the outset upon the 
characteristic contents, and hence the intended boundary, 
of the term ‘ Intellect * or ‘ Reason ; \ ap,d this con® ion is 
unfortunately not Secured by any definition : it is therefore 
very passible that, where the jiuthor fails to convince his 
reader, it may simply be that the one gives a larger, the 
other a narrower range to this cfentpl conception. In one 
sense, evky experience of our n|^P might be ptpnounced 
intellectual; inasmuch as it it accompanied by self#ipn- 
sciousness and implicit or explicit judgments which 
competent to intelligence alone*; passion and emotion them- 
selves are, in us, not without thought, and may be always 
treated as thought in a glow. The personal activity i^ jiiiieed 
an undivided living unity, issuing from an abiding^^^felte in 
varying directions, and not a federation of faculties occa- 
sionally meeting, but for the most part busy with separate 
afiterprises on their own account. Nothing is more decep- 
tive than psychological classification, when the categories 
it sets up are treated as component factors of a manifold 
structure, instead of heads of similarfty among the expres- 
sions of one nature ; and when the claim of a phenomenon 
to be referred to one rather that?, to another i« turned into a 
quarrel between eirtities, instead of being tested by the exi- 
gencies of arrangement. To guard in the present instance 
against illusion from this cause, let us say that byiReason 
we m^n that action of the mind whereby we discriminate 
between true and false predication, and apprehend some 
thills in the kinds, groups, and sequence to which they 
really belong. I ssiy ^some\ things, because, wherever this 
is done at all, the act is ration^^ and the function vin($cates 
the predate oi reason, though there ^oidd be othi^ thirds 
as yet unapprehehded in these respects, and ot^^^lations 
than thes^ for the appr^ensioh of which a di|ferent type of 
activity is tuquiredL Nophi^mena.^te i^perly claimed 
which teunot be its essence 
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or definition, i.e. under the minimum required to make it 
what it is ; to ask for more is to confess the need of 
boifowing from another field. By this rule Clarke fails, as 
it seems to^me, to make good his rationalisatio|i qf Morals. 
The following remarks will explain the groun<^ Of this 
judgment. 

(i) He plants Morals at flie outset among ^ Eter^fil rela- 
tion^ Eternal felations can be predicated only eternal 
things : and in use of this phrase he was doubtless de- 
termined ^by the thought of mathematical relations, from 
which all his illustrations are drawn, and which he treats 
throughout as homogeneous in necessity with the obliga- 
tions of rectitude. The mathematical relations are what 
they are in virtue of their dependence on Space and Time^ 
wbicji are eternal, and which carry these attributes into all ‘ 
their dimensions and properties ; and even in the absence 
of a cosmos they would be there, as a condition of its 
possibility \ as Plato thought when he said that, as Creator^ 
God geometrises. Bqt, in order to save this class of necessary 
relations, there is not even need of God to think the eternal 
truths; the geometry »would be there, whether there was 
geometer or not. With moral relations it is otherwi^ : in 
the infinite void, in the infini^ duration, they are not to be 
found. They^are conditional on the existence of souls : 
aye, and of souls in which not all is necessary, like the 
.properties of figure and of number, but a range is left of 
Free-wiil, i.e. of choice, and, to this end, an alternative 
provided of a better and a worse in the consciousness. It 
cannot be admitted that condition is ‘eternal and 
necessary’ in the sense in which Space and Time are ^ for 
though in our thought the latter can be emptied of contents^ 
mind and all, they themselves insist on staying with us ^ 
two infinitudes, the naked possibilities of alk else. ClarM 
endeavours to invalidate this objection and to discharge the 
two necessities, Sjf>ace aftd Time on the one hand^and of 
Mind on the other, —from his battery, as chain-shot insepar- 
ably linked, by makh^ out that Space and Time, hot being 
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SnAttuncts must be AitMuh$ of m Infinite self-acisting 
Being, i.e. God; so that these quantities, though in the 
first instance presentable to the imagination pet se, imme- 
diately conduct the rational faculty to the necessity of the 
Divine nature as their ground. The untenablenesiof this 
doctrine Leibniz’s correspondence has so conclusively shown 
that it f ould be idle to revive the discussion. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to say, that a Being knowif only as a neces- 
sary Substratum for spade ando time, wo^^ld not on that 
account be a Mind or Soul^ and%ould leave us no le& 
destitute than before of the Free-will in presence of a better 
and a wme ; which Moral distinctions postulate. It is 
impossible, therefore, ‘to put Matheir|iips and Ethics upon 
the same footing. The former wanilidnly the empty con- 
* ditions of existence ; the latter require existences thepiilves \ , 
and whatever intuitwe character they have is giveh in the 
contemplation of phenomena by an elective mind ; both of 
which must accordingly be there before the intuition can be 
realised. 

( 2 ) Let us now waive this objection, and concede to 
Clarke his hypothesis of the existence of Mind coextensive 
with ^ace and Time. Still, the argumentative use which 
he makes 6f it gives no satisf^tory account of Moral obliga- 
tion. Its essence lies, with him, in its cogni^ve function : it 
is as intelligence^ reason that he contemplates and applies 
it, and claim| its competency to interpret and institute the. 
lairs of tight \ as if it were impossible for InleUecbito live 
where their light was not. But, as I have already remarked 
in treating of Cudworth, there is no difficulty in finding 
plen^ of exercise for the Understanding in a world unmoral: 
the wbde body of the Natural Sciences being actually its 
achievement in |ust such a field,— a field claimed by too 
mny of its cukivatqra as the^tal compass of the Universe. 
The intellectual relations do not give us what we wmitJn 
our ethical enquiriep ; vainly does Claike tsj to borrow from 
them terms widchMU adequate^ apeak to the conscience^ 
for exatnple^ andXca^ity’ are ideas which in 
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themselves are by no means equivalent to moral concep- 
tions. They are too wid^ in their extension : they are too 
naifow in their comprehension. The first enters, wherever 
there is a telation of means to end; the piston is fitted to 
slide before the steam and to move the crank : the second 
enters, where there is a relation of parts to a common result ; 
there is congruity in the limbs of a walking animal, where 
the l5gs are equd or conform to an assignable ratio : and so 
in innumerable jpstances which wSuld be present in a purely 
mechanical , world. And when these conceptions are pre- 
dicated <M Morality, it is not they that constitute if. moral ; 
there is as much ‘ fitness * in J:he stroke of a dagger over an 
intended victim, as in the interposing blow that turns it 
aside: only the one is fitness to kill, the other, to save. 
There is also as much ‘ congruity ; ^ only, in the one case, to 
the character of the ruffian, in the other, to that of the de- 
liverer. The words presuppose an end or standard of com- 
parison by which you estimate the property they assert ; nor 
can they ever gain an ethical significance till you are already 
in possession of your idea of rigAf character. It is not fitness 
that makes an act moral : but it is its morality that makes it 
fit. From some othe%source, then, we must be preoccupied 
by a conviction of right and wrong, before We can tatce up 
what is here igifoneously described as its natural and suffi- 
cient language. * * 

Even if the understanding, were competent to the revela- 
tion asi^gned to it, it would not be in virtue of the same 
theoretical function whereby it apprehends the ‘eternal 
relations ’ of thought. ‘ Fitness * and * Congruity’ are terms, 
not of Science^ hvA of .dr// and it is not till truths are turned 
into ruks^ and receive concrete application for the attain- 
ment of a given end, that they become invested with these 
rdative qualities. Of demonstrated truths^ and of tile 
reasomi^ which lead to them, we speak as forming a 
‘coherent’ or ‘ corisisfent* c» ‘ insepaiaWe/ i^^m; but not, 
surely^ as ‘fit’ or ‘congruous:’ intelligence has got to its 
{^ctical work, before its products earn tliese epiA^ts of 
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j^mise* This is importanf; ^ot onljr as another Mure in 
the analogy alleged between Geometry and Morals, but 
because, if morals, to gain their ‘ fitness,^ have to wait for 
practical work, they do not find it in the speculative Reason, 
which only thinks and proves and does not work : tpy win 
it first on the path pf immediate conversion of thought into 
action. The indeterminate state of the psychological boun- 
daiy between Logic and Ethics 5s answerable for more’than 
one unsettled dispute Wt by c>the ‘ Rational ’ School of 
Moralists to their successors. % 

( 3 ) Good and Evil, in will and character, cannot be re- 
duced to the True and False ; because the latter are unsus- 
ceptible of degrees, which attaeh to tbfeery essence of the 
former. Every definite affirmation demands an unqualified 
Yea or Nay : there is no tertium quid of which it admits. If 
ever we say, ‘ There is some truth in that,^ it is only because 
the affirmation is as yet indefinite, either from the quantity of 
the subject being imspecified, or from the predicate being 
ambiguous ; the proposition in both cases being an agglu- 
tination of two, one true and the other false. But every 
moral judgment is between a better and a worse; and the 
relatively worse at the moment is nat necessarily and for 
ever the absolutely bad; nor is the relatively better the 
eternally best : each of these, shifted into i^r^other position 
of comparison, ’may , appear at th'e other end of the relation. 
Htnce there are shades of excejlence in character, emerging 
at the ' Upper limit into IDismt Perfection ; and tljjs, not 
because for different persons there are different frequencies 
of absolute sins mingled • widi absolutely virtuous acts, so 
that the statistical’ averages come out unequal, but because 
the whole levqls of the voluntary life are separated by inter- 
vals and e|hibit a series of altitudes. The certainty and the 
intferior nature<^f this fact beqome at once apparent on re- 
ferring to the scale of worth that ipns through our springs of 
action^ truth Jias no compai^tive or superlative : it c^ 
nf^ver be lessjium and never more : its eidstence is its 
{WEectiom , It is only we thati by missing it here and ap- 
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prehending it there, hold it but in part, and need indefinite 
increments to be at one with it all. 

I4) A shtiilar difference is found when, instead of looking 
at truth aid moral good in their own esserice, we follow 
them into the human mind, and compare theii receptipn 
there. To Truth we accord assent: to ^Right, we accord 
approval: and Approval, I venture to affirm, can neither be 
ideiftified with ^sent, nor deduced from it. And when, in 
order to scrutiiyse their r^^ation,* we lay them side by side 
and look at their contents, we see at once that the features 
present in approval and absent from assent are precisely the 
whole of the' moral characteristics, whence the judgment 
derives its ethical quality. In my absent to the proposition 
that any two radii vectores of an ellipse, meeting at their 
peripheral extremities, are together equal to the transverse 
axis, and my dissent from the assertion that they are always 
equal to one another, I have none of the self-contentment 
and of the compunction respectively involved in my right 
and wrong volitions ; I assign no merit to the truth, no 
demerit to the error, or to the mind that is subject to them ; 
were my bfelief rewarded, I should be ashamed of the 
absurdity : were my misbelief punished, I should resgnt the 
injustice. But these experiences, which fail to attend the 
Yes and No of Reason, are the sum of the moral sentiments 
which attends the Yes and No of Conscience. There is 
nothing, therefore, in common except the naked fact of 
accept^^pce or rejection ; the thing accepted or rejected, it 
is plain, is wholly different. 

These criticisms need not hide from us the noble source 
of Clarke’s scheme of thought, namely, an anxiety to exhibit 
Duty as no more arbitrary than Truth, and to establish 
Righteousness as coeternal and coextensive with Mind. His 
work upon this thesis was weakened by the attempt to merge 
the motal relations in the intellectual, instead of allowing 
the category df right and wrong to be distinct from that of 
true and false. But, in spite of this, by lines of thought 
independent of it, he contributed powerful aids to the 
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leaiisation of his main end, and effectively continued Cud- 
WOTth^s reasoned protest against the cynical theory of Hobbes, 
with its enthronement over the world of a multitudinous 
Ij&viathan. 



CHAPTER HI. 


PRICE. 

Did we select always, as chief representative of a Philoso- 
phical School, the author of its completest expository work, 
we should perhaps take as pur text-book, for the study of 
the ‘ Dianoetic ^ Ethics, Dr. Richard Price’s ‘ Review of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals,’ published in 
1758. Some of its distinctive ‘features would commend it 
to our preference. It is not a fragment, like Cudworth’s 
treatise : it is not a subsidiary chapter of Natural Theology, 
like Clarke’s : it presents an integral ethical theory, standing 
on its own independent territory, and carefully guarded from 
threatening border warfare all round : it pretty decisively 
quits the metaphysical method which, in its predecessors, 
is always pressing to%he front : and though it rests ^n the 
same ontological conclusions, it traces a way to them with 
less departure fkom the purely psychological path. But, on 
the other hand. Price caraiot, after such predecessors, ma- 
terially strengthen the foundations of the theory ; and when 
we prQt:eed to test them, we find ourselves measuring a 
familiar corner stone, only beginning from a different angle. 
His chief originality and freshness are brought out by the 
fact that hfe is writing for a new generation, and that, mean- 
while, ethical doctrine has broken bounds and is exploring 
the possibilities of more exact delimitation. The writings of 
Shaftesbury and of Ijjutcheson had touched isome springs of 
disintirested feeling, and wakened some conceptions of beauty 
in character, of which the^hools had taken little or no 
account; an^ had thus presented the moral phenbinena 
-^under an aspect to which terms borrowed fkiin co^itive 
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pwcesses did not seem exactly to apply. To meet the 
needs of a more delicate .psychology, words were taken 
from the vocabulary of art and of emotion ; and* from the 
PjTofessor's chair, as well as from men of letters, it was not 
uncommon to hear of Moral Taste, and Sensibil^, and 
Sympathy, The' first tentatives of language in the survey 
and enclosure of a new field are rarely precise ; being 
necessarily the outstretching of\erms of m6re limited appli- 
cation, they seem to carry with them something which they 
mean to leave behind, and ‘are easily found objectionable 
till they have had time to mark and drop what is irrelevant. 
By just such a crisis the ethical feeling of Price was made 
uneasy. He did not like the rising talk about a Moral 
Sense, He was accustomed to the long-standing division of 
human nature, founded on what it had in common with the 
brutes and what was added on as the speciality of man, into 
Senses and Reason ; and was offended by the proposal to 
hand over the self-conscious capacity for Duty from the 
rational to the sensitive province of the soul. Like his two 
predecessors, therefore, he reclaims for the intellectual 
faculty what is being snatched from it ; only, his polemic is 
no longer directed, like theirs, mainly: against Hobbes, but 
against the new assailants from the opposite side, who are 
for consigning the moral nature to aesthetif^ pr benevolent 
rule. ' , # 

To enter in^o the merits of this controversy would be to 
anticij^te the'notice of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson.^ And it 
is the less needful to do so, because, in conducting it. Price 
advances no positive doctrine and no body of argument 
which is not already found in Cudworth or CMke; only, 
it is employcKi to displace a different form of sensitive 
experience"; i.e. not what ^is given through the external 
senses and their vei^t^cs, but the feeling of love 

or aversion awakened by voluntary actions witnessed or 
performed. The case against^ this more refined type of 
s^sibility is still the same ; a . state of sentiency, be its 
Mmt or be its cause what it may, — ^an emotion, a relish, a 
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disgust,— is something of which I am recipient in virtue 
of a passive susceptibility ; i^ knows nothing, it does 
nothing; % is simply felt: but a moral apprehension is 
a judgment^ of Rights and cannot come out ®f mere ad- 
ministered material ; it looks at two things together ; it 
compares them; it reads their predicates; it seizes their 
relations ; and pronounces a preference : all this is energy, 
and belongs to^the work which the mind perforn|js upon 
what is deliveiiq^ to it in^ts exposure to experience ; and 
this active dealing with passive data, so as to think them, 
distinguish them, and know them, is precisely.* what is 
meant by Reason or Under^nding. In this power, there- 
fore, we have a separate source of ideas, both in its own 
priinary forms of activity, and in the results of comparison 
among the materials of its work : the former, simple and 
intuitive | the latter, sifted out and derivative ; and among 
the simple ideas, applied as categories to the determination 
of voluntary actions, is that of right or wrong. Now ‘ the 
proper objects of the understanding are truth, facts, real 
existence so that in these intuitive ideas we read the very 
nature of things, and are as sure of it as that space cannot 
grow and that two times cannot coexist. * 

Such, in brief, is the construction of Price’s argument. 
‘What I haveJiad chiefly in view,’ he says, ‘has been, to 
trace up virtue to truth and the nature of tfiings, and these 
to the Deity ^;’ and again, ‘I cannot help considering it as 
some Kproach to human reason, that, by the late contro^ 
vksy and the doubt of some of the wisest men, it should be 
rendered necessary to use many arguments to show, that 
right and*wrong, or moral good and evil^ signify somewhat 
^really true of actions, and not merely sensations^ I 

It is more easy to share Pricafs confidence in his con: 
elusion than to accept it oh the security ofc his reasoning. 
The first step indeed* we must take with him, and agfeee 
that the cqnvidion of Duty cannot be referred to the passive 

^ Review of Morals, Intiwiuctloii, p. 7. 

• Review of Morals, Preface, p. v. 
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iiiSGeptibiUty of our nature ; and if |he word ‘ Sense ’ is to 
bk&uc only this meaning, it c|n never, by help of any epithet, 
name the essence of that conviction. But the ilext step I 
find it impossible to take; I cannot say that this exclusion 
from the category of Sense drives the ^moral insist into 
that of the Understanding ; for, although doubtless all 
understanding involves activity^ it cannot \fe admitted that 
all activity is expended in understanding; the wakened 
mind may as conceivably seize iirtuitive ruksiot the will, as 
mtmiiyQ truths for the intellect ; and if the moral conscious- 
ness presents itself to us in the light, not so much of a 
theoretical disclosure as of a practical imperative, if it says 
to us, not ‘So it w,' but ‘So it ought to be,' there will be 
good ground for distributing the activity of Mind into two 
kinds, one of which shall keep the intellectual name, while 
the other shall appropriate the moral. In determining the 
essence of morality we are not shut up to the alternative, — 
Sense or Understanding ; when the first term fails us, we 
have still a choice; the mind's power is not limited to 
intelligence, but enables us, in one function, to see the 
true, in another, to create the right. It is impossible to 
resolv^ these two functions into one* i^der cover of a single 
term significant only of cognitive and thinking processes. 

Price must have been on the very verge c^f perceiving 
this, though not till it was too late to affect the state- 
ment of his d^trine. For towards the end of his treatise 
he finds it necessary at last to draw a distinction between 
* Speculative Reason * and ^ Moral Reason which exactly 
coincides with Kant's antitiiesis of ‘Theoretical and Brac- 
tical' knov4edge*, and is in both instances set up on purpose^ 
to save Ethics from being uientified with intellectual appre- 
hension. It is no wonder that^ the contrast forced itself 
- <> ^ 

^ Review of Morals, p. 393. ' 

* Ich bqenlige mldi hier, die theoretisdie Erkenutniss dtircli eine 
soldie Sa wodmeh idr eik«niie,^w^ da ist,die piaktisbiie aber, 

dadnreh ich mir vorstelle, was da sew soli. Kzitik der xemea Ver- 
; ^ifi^mentarldne, Ahthdloagy II* hi* 7* Rosenkxmns, Band IL 
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upon him between movements of mind so different \ the 
one, springing into a ready-made scene and reading the 
rela|iohs of# its interior contents; the other, glancing for- 
ward at impending possibilities and disCernu% the lights 
and shades of their relative worth ; the one, a vision of 
facts ; the other, a choice of ends ; the one, exefcis^ with 
impersonal trarfquillily, swept only with a gleam of satisfied 
curibsity ; the Other, with eager impulse or resolute strife, 
plugging into. |jitter remorse, or rising to a Divine repose. 
The marvel is after once realising this difference, Price 
should sfill have held on to ‘Reason^ as a compri^hending 
genus of both as species ; for between the theoretic appre- 
hension of truth and the moral appeal of right, I know not 
what common attribute he could name, beyond the fact of 
their'boipg, both of them, functions of the same active Ego. 
His motive indeed is plain enough' ; he is prepossessed with 
the idea*that the security for the eternal obligation of right 
is, to stretch over it the conception of the true, and thus 
protect it by identification with rh But the right can 
take care of itself, and needs no such guardianship. The 
relations of existence in the objective sphere^ i. e. the relations 
which subsist between things inter se irrespective of any 
minds cognisant of them (and this is what we mean by 
‘ rea/ity ’), ar^ yot the only possible eternals. The relations 
of possibility in conscious agents^ i. e. relatiofls between alter- 
natives of objective action and the approval of the subject's 
mind, jnay equally be eternal ; so that if ever^ and when' 
ever, the alternative offers itself* to a free spirit, the inward 
answer will be gtbe same. This is the immutability, not of 
Ki', but of rd — a system of enduring relations among 

contingent things. The reading of reality, and the ranking 
of possibility, may both start from intuitive acts and be 
secured in uniformity by permanence in the relations con- 
cerned.^ But they are essentially different operations, irre- 
duciUe to any ste^Bst meaning of the word Ttruth.* 

■ may assent, tben; to the negative half of Prices doc- 
trine, that our consciousness of Right is no phenomenon of 
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a. passive sense; yet dissent from |be positive inference, 
that it is inseparably involved in the act of intelligence ^ 
and ip doing so, we claim no more than he Mmself un- 
^ttingly concedes, when he separates the moral from the 
theoretical judgment. In his anxiety to ke^ ‘Sen^^ at a 
distance, and reserve the central place for ‘ Reason, V he 
habitually speaks of the ethical emotions as effects mA 
appendages of the judgment of right, just as an intellectual 
satisfaction may follow the . discovery o^ a geometrical 
equality. But surely the cases are not parallel ; the feeling 
of obligation, the enthusiasm of approval, are absolutely 
integral to the moral judgment^ apd noi consecutive upon it ; 
they constitute its very form, so that we cannot even con- 
ceive of its holding any contents without them ; take them 
away, and the intellectual matter of the iudgmeKilwill go 
with them. This feature, no doubt, it is wipyh has tempted 
Hutcheson and others to experiiijient, in their Et&ics, with 
the vocabulary of sensibility in preference to that of ration- 
ality ; and Price, in his alarm at the upceitainty of Sensa- 
tion and Emotion, fails to recognise what is correct in their 
critical perception. 

On pne point more in Price’s treatfae it is incumbent on 
me to say a few words. He directly calls in question the 
fundamental principle on which the foregoing book on Idio- 
psychological Etiiics is based, viz. that among the springs of 
action there ^ a graduated, scale of worth, conformity to 
which cohstitutes rightness of character ; and main^ins, in 
opposition to this, the monarchy of Reason over the whole 
lot, as its subjects. ‘It may be asked,’ he says^ ‘ wh^her a due 
order and balance of the several inferior powers of pur nature, 
among* themselves, ou^t not to be taken into our idea of a 
good character, as well as their common subordination to the 
faculty of reasoci?’^ observe his reply : .‘This subordination 
of the lowa:^ powers infers and implies likewise their due 
5t^ and proportion «m lesped; of one ano^r. 

sinne of them should be stronger than of i^t they 
0^^ to be in comparison with otfaeis;. yet, if Reason 
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governs, the irregularity and disorder which woirid otherwise 
follow wiU be prevented, and the right balance will by de^ 
greis be r6itored ; the defect on one side wiH be supplied 
by a highef principle, and the excess jin the other will, by 
the same principle, be restrained; so ^ that no iarm shaH 
ensue to the character, and nothing criminal discover itself 
in the life and t&mper\* With this answer I can hardly fail 
to b| contentj^ fdl:, when I ask, ‘ Had we not better tnarshal 
the springs of aijion according to their' rank ? ’ it only says, 
‘ No occaston ; Reason will see to that ! * It seems, then, 
it is a ta^ competent to Reason; and there reMly is a 
rational order of subordina^on in which they should be 
armnged. If so, it is difficult to see why the office of 
Master of the Ceremonies should not be assumed by the 
psychologjfist’s R^son in the ante-room, instead of leaving 
the proC^skm*^ the mercy of each separate reason, to 
scramble Into a risky order of precedence at the last step of 
presentation to action. The constant recurrence, in Pricers 
treatise, /Of the dual division into an absolute good and bad, 
right and wrong, not without occasional, nay deliberate, yet 
unreconciled admission of degrees of virtue and of guilt, 
makes us feel the need of precisely the rule of order and 
proportion which is relegated to the care of ‘Reason.* 
When once th^ preferential principle of moral judgment; 
has been worked out, and its .hierarchy approximately con- 
structed, what fulness of definite meaning it adds, for 
instancy to the following noble passage ; ‘ “Reason** is essen- 
tial to direct, as far as its dominion extends, the passions to 
their proper objects ; to confine them to their proper 
functions atjd places ; to hinder them from disturbing our 
own peace or that of the world; and, in short, to correct 
whatever is amiss in the inward , man, or inconsistent with 
its sound and healthy state. It is scarcely possible to avoid 
r^e<^ing herCj on the flourishing and happy state of the 
person vfhose temper and life are formed and governed 
% JbeiieP m the rnmner I have now described. What 

yoL. ri. I i 
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tjaaqufllity and bliss must that mind possess, whose oppr^ 
SOTS and tyrants lie vanquished and expinugi which Im 
Lined its health and liberty; is independent of^he world, 
Ld conscious of the peculiar care of ^ 

no seditious desire shows itself, and the inferior powetfe are all 
harmonious and dbedient; where every tumult is laid,^and 
•hope and love, candour, sincerity, fortitude, tempera^e, 
benignity, piety, and the whole train of heavenly virtues and 
Ss, shed thdr influence, and-have tak^n^up their resi- 
dence ! What beauty, or what glory like that of ^ . 

How well has it been compared to a -ell-re^^ted and 
happy State, victorious over every enemy; secure fro ry 
inSon and insult; the seat of liberty, nghteou^JJ and 
peace; where every member keeps his proper station and 

Lthfully performs his proper duty; “Love 

cord never appear ; order, tranquillity, andWony and love 
prevail, and all unite in cheerful submission to one wise and 
Lod legislature ! ’ Is there anything that deserves our am- 
bition, Lsides acquiring such a mind? m ® 

true blessedness and perfection of man consist? wi 
(onumpt, as well as pity, must we think of those 
shad^s^r^A tinselto Ms first and 
• great care of the order of their dress, their houses or lands 
while they suffer their minds p lie waste.; -and anxious y 
study and pursue' elegance, but study not to make 
theZelves amiable, to cultivate inward order, or ^ acquire 
re^lar and happy state of the heart and affections s 

'^r. toLcn. of -f^oX Ximsolf 

been the Seer. Itleavesus with only one misgiving: whether 

its realisation is committed to an adequate 

Reason, which completes its function _in 

they are, transform them into what they , 

Gal its stately and f “L 

inward world, and; like Neptune’s head emergingfr^ the 

deep, aflenoe the winds and aSlay tiie iraves by fhe ^k of 
an Le? As weU might you coiranission an academy of 
■». il«vi<w pp. 
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sciences to quell a rebellion. Truth has no executive ; and 
to achieve any readjustment of the affections, to expel a 
traitior, tcf free a captive, to chain a tyrant there^ appeal 
must be made to a faculty that can cause sotmtMng^ instead 
of merely understanding everything^ — i,e. to ibonscience- 
guided will, with all the gradations and harmonies of rever- 
ence. Until tBe solemn feelings of ordered approval and 
repfobation, whfch are said to be the appendix of intellect, 
invert their pk^ and tak!? the initiative, the conflict of the 
elements within will not subside. No better practical evi- 
dence of this can be desired than our author’s own words 
afford : his praise is of Reasqp ; but his pleading is addressed 
. to the Moral Consciousness in all its variety and in its fullest 
glow ; to the confessed humiliation of slavery to low desires, 
to the free joy of vanquished temptation; to the ‘beauty,^ 
the ‘ glory,’ the Harmony, of an obedient soul, and its repose 
in communion with God. With the instinctive tact of a 
pure and fine nature, he here passes at once away from the 
logical resources of the mind to the true dynamics of 
character ; and exemplifies the very distinction which in 
form his theory denies. 

Perhaps the defecl^of the Dianoetic School of Ethics is 
due to the unanalysed condition in which they left the 
conception of voluntary action^ i.e. of the j?d/ect of ethical 
judgment. They contemplate it, for all the purposes of 
their theory, as an integral fact, in which, as a single thing, 
a certaifii quality, of right or wrong, is perceived. As there 
is not always agreement in assigning these epithets, and the 
applications of them admit of being justified by argument, 
their allotment was naturally attributed to reason. So long 
as the quality of rightness was left somewhat indeterminate, ^ 
this account might pass without serious challenge. But as 
soon as rightness was insisted on as an absolutely simple 
quality, intuitively apprehended by Reason, it became 
impossible to understand hOw its presence in a giv^ act 
could be a&med by one person and dmed by another; 
and how, without any complex contents admitting of 

I i a 
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comparison, it could ever be reasoned about betwwn two 
opponents. The ratiftnal faculty had 8°^ t^e ^it 
«n^ciselv the ground that was now taken fr6m it, viz. 
•UZ coidd be the subject of argument 
seeking the truth about it, but not yet agreed: ih« 
exactly the proems of which the intuttwe reason did not 
admit The difficulty which thus arises, of reconciling 
discrepancies of ethical judgment with intuitive certainty, 
no wr£r of the school has been <kble to overcome. It can 
never vanish till you fix separate attention upon 
of action in the mind, and the operation of action when put 
of the former the (rejative) quality is known *)y 
intuition ; of the latter by calculation. The total c^^ter 
of the action is composed Of both, rts "^titude depend g 
upon the #st, its wisdom upon the second , m the o 
Jpect it is amenable to conscience ; in the to ^son , 

neither bf which can perform the .fimction of the other. 
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Conduct, as an object of contemplation, touches so 
many varieties of feeling thai it is no wonder if each in turn 
has claimed to be its principal function and to lie closest 
to its essence. It may commend itself as happy for the 
agent ; as rationally adapted to its scene of things ; as useful 
for the wprld ; as beautiful or majestic ; and our sentiment 
towards it may be supposed to come from interest, from 
reason, from good will, or from good taste. We have seen 
how from the first of these the School of Hobbes evolves 
the moral characteristics, and that of Cudworth from the 
second; and it might be expected that each of the other 
two would similarly fitid its sepa«?ate champion, one identify- 
ing right with benevolent affection, and the other with the 
xapUv BXid — with v^at is charming and lovely in 

temper and action. It so happens that both these prin- 
ciples have committed their cause to the same advocates, 
who pl^d, with apparent unconsciousness of change, now 
in terms of the one, and then in those of the other, and 
seem to blend them in thought, much as the Greeks melted 
the Ka\hv mya&hv into one conception and almost into one 
word. Hence it is difficult to designate with precision the 
writers who remain for review, Shaftesbury' and Hutcheson. 
Whether the term which they emphasise is the Moral Sense^ 
or Duinterested Affection,, they seek their key to the judgments 
of conscience in some form^ of inward emotion, and not in 
the mind’s submission to the truth of external things ; so 
that the Eight is not, as with the previous School, felt 
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because it is known, but known because it is somehow felt. 
To this new turn of thought we certainly owe a valt acces- 
sion of fine psychological observation, and subtle analyses 
of human manners and character. The change from Hobbes 
to Hutcheson is little less than from Rabelais to George 
Eliot. 



CHAPTER I. 


SHAFTESBURY. 

§ I. Z^, Per^nality^ and Writings, 

The initiative in this new movement of ethical doctrine 
was taken, not by any professed philosopher, but by a man 
of letters, who purposely abided the formal divisions and 
pedantic manner of the Schools, and sought an audience 
from the wider public to whom the play of fancy and the 
ease of style are not indiffetent. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
born February 26, 1671, at Exeter House, London, was 
grandson of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, to whom England 
owes its Habeas Corpus Act, and who atoned for his share 
in the restoration of Charles IL by his part in excluding 
James II. The boy^ for reasons of family convenience, 
was thrown upon hjfi grandfather's care, and educated at 
his house in Dorsetshire under the directions of John 
Locke; as we learn from an autobiographical letter (Feb- 
ruary, 1705) *to Lecler^ fbund thirty or f«rty years ago in 
the Remonstrant Library at Amsterdam ^ His acquisition of 
Latin and Greek Was made, as tradition reports, under the 
^tuition^of a learned lady, Miss Birch, who,, being a fluent 
speaker in both languages, taught him in great measure 
through the ear, and with such success that, at eleven years 
of age, he easily read authors in either tongue* An equal 
proficiency in French and Italian, which he spoke perfectly, 
he owed to a miserable episode in his life at Winchester 
School. Sent thither at twelve years of age* he found him- 
self in the midst of Jacoljite school-fellows> imbued with 
loyal hatred of hid grandfather's name (who had just died in 
X PubMihed ia Notes and Qtteries, VoL Ilh p. 97, seqq^ 
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facile in Holland). They so persecuted him that he had to 
t>e removed. He was sent with a tutor to travel^ on the 
Continent, where he devoted some years to the study of 
art in the Italian cities, and formed his literary taste upon 
foreign models. On his return in 1689, the political re- 
lations, reversed by the Revolution, favoured his entrance 
upon public life apd the service of Williaiti ; but though 
he had strong convictions in favour oj the new constitu- 
tional order, he declined a seat hi^arliament till 1694 ; and, 
finding his health giving way under the long sittings of the 
House, did not sijeek re-election after the dissol^ion. 
characteristic anecdote is related of an early attempt to 
address the House. A bill was brought in to allow counsel 
to persons on trial for high treason. Feeling a lively in- 
terest in it, he prepared himself to speak in its suppcat; 
but had scarcely begun, ere he let slip the thread of 
thought, and was unable to proceed ; and after a fruitless 
pau^e, voices all round him called on him to sit down. He 
obeyed them, but in doing so said, ‘If I, who have only td 
give my opinion on this bill, am disabled by confusion from 
the feeblest utterance of what I would say, what mu8l%e 
the position of the man who, with none to aid him, has to 
plead tor his life ? ’ This happy turn at once covered his 
personal retreat, and, for his object was prpbahly not less 
persuasive than Vhe lost speech. ' 

Restored to the freedom of private life, he went in 1698 
to Holland, attracted apparently by the liberal theplogy of 
Leclerc, and "even the sceptical tendencies of Bayle ; pre- 
serving his incognito, in order to cultivate an unembar- 
rassed friendship. His father’s death, however, within a 
year, devolving the earldom oh him, revealed his secret; 
with so seasonable an increase of influence that he was 
able, before his^ return home, to prevent the banishment of 
Bayle from the United Provinces, On his return to 
London he was annoyed to fend published, without his 
khowled|fe, an essay, written when he was twenty years 
of age, and permitt^ th drculate among a few private 
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friends, under the title ‘Enquiry concerning “Viktue and 
Merit/ In a fit of indiscreet zeal, Toland, who admired 
the essays and the man, had taken this unwarrantable 
lil^rty 5 not oidy leaving its crudeness of coilception and 
faults of st^le uhcorrected, but adding to them others of his 
own. It was not till it reappeared In the three ik>iuiaes of 
collected writings, published in 1711 under the name 
‘ CSaracteristicaf tl^t this essay received the author’s 
corrections, an^ could hm fairly quoted in evidence of his 
opinions. It k by far the most important of his pro- 
ductions,* as an exposition of his moral thieory. 

Though, ons his accessi^ to the peerage, he still kept 
aloof from official life, his advice was often soQght by the 
king, and his vote, on critical occasions, always ready for 
his ministers. The foreign policy of William, constructed 
from a continental rather than an English point of view, 
had involved engagements and expenses which had long 
made him unpopular ; and when, on the eve of the Spanish 
kfeg’s (Charles. 11 .) demise without natural successor, he 
proposed, in order to adjust by compromise the rival pre- 
tensions of the Emperor, of France, and of Bavaria, and 
twice carried to the» point of acceptance, treaties for the 
partition of the inheritance, the national repugnance was 
strongly declgrgd ; the imore so when it appeared that the 
dying monarch’s government had never ^been consulted, 
and that, to resent this insult and secure the integrity of 
his doqjmions, he h|d bequeathed them all to the French 
competitor, the Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. 
This, however, was not known till the death of Charles 
brought his. will to light in November, 1701. Two months 
before, William had busied himself with forming a triple 
alliance, of England, Holland, and the Emperor, for en^ 
forcement of the recent treaty of partition > and,, to give it 
effect, he needed the sanction of Parliament. This was not 
easy tb oUain ; for the election of the previous February 
had returned a Tory majority, hostile to the ifteasures 
of* the king; and the feeling of the Upper 
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incfeasingly doubtful. Somers, the minister, found it iieces- 
£«ury to beat up for support 5 and he despatched a courier to 
inform Shaftesbury, then in Somersetshire, of hk anxiety. 
By an extraordinary effort of speed, the earl appeared in 
,the Hhuse next day, and took a prominent part in the 
debate, remaining in tO|pi to support the tottering mfiistry. 
In November came, a new turn of affairs ; ijouis XIV. on 
learning his grandson’s interest in the Spanish king’s Ml, 
renounced the partition treaty, dtid by his attitude justified 
William’s fears, of the virtual uniofi of France and the 
Peninsula. Shaft|sbury advised that, while this iifipression 
was fresh, an appeal to the constituencies should be made ; 
and when Hhe new Parliament, which met in December^ 
proved to have a ministerial majority, it was to his efforts 
chiefly that the king attributed the reversed position of 
parties. The victory was transient The accession of Anne, 
two months later, brought, as is well known, a 'Tory re- 
action. ' Displaced from his Lord Lieutenancy of Dorset- 
shire, Shaftesbury was set free for his more congenial life 
of study, which he never again quitted. Early in 1703 he 
paid another visit of some twenty months to Holland ; but, 
with that exception, remained in hisb ^mglish retirement, 
till driven to a milder climate by the last failure of his 
health. Most of his writings were produced^i^ the interval. 
In 1708, the Qhatics, called tlfe Prophets of Cevennes, 
producing popular disturbances by their missionaries in 
England, an outcry was raised for repressive laws^against 
them. True tb his principles of toleration, learned from' 
Locke, Shaftesbury protested against such proposals in a 
‘ Letter on Enthusiasm,’ addressed to Somers, the President 
of the Council ; and whilst he urged the graver reasons for 
letting the missionaries alone, he treated their teachings 
and pretensioi\g with such happy ridicule, that the whole 
movement speedily disappeared from the scene. The next 
year, appeared ‘ The "iloralists,(>a Philosophical Rhapsody,’ 
oalled so M an apology, for its discursiveness, which* how- 
iu ihe moi^eiit natural to dialogue, does not 
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seriously disturb the reader; and then, ‘Sensus Communis, 
or Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour,' in which 
he vindidites his celebrated paradox that ‘ Raillery,^ or 
ridicule, is ^ ‘the Test of Truth,' and himself applies it, 
by way of example, to the philosophy of ‘Selfishness' as 
propounded by Hobbes, and emb^j^ied in the wirings of 
Montaigne and Rochefoucauld* In 1710, followed his 
‘Soliloquy, or IVdvice to an Author;' the doubles title 
denoting Jjiat t]je advice is to himself. The essay contains 
a body of reflections, often very searching and impressive, 
on the self-deceptions and disguises which deform the 
tr'Uth of things in life, in literature, and in philosophy, and 
beneath whicji it is the business of honest authorship to 
pierce. This closes the series of his more considerable 
Vritings ; the minor pieces which form the third voluijie of 
his collected works need not be separately specified. 

Shaftesbury would seem to have laid out for himself too 
studious a life to be compatible in his estimation with the 
claims of a married man of rank ; and it was with some 
reluctance that he yielded at last to the remonstrances of 
friends, and in wedded his cousin, Jane Ewer, who 
became the mothCT jftf the fourth earl, an only child| The 
marriage does not appear to have been sufficiently happy 
to effect the Jiusband's j:omplete conversion. With ^ an 
exceptional teipperament and a contemplaflve turn of mind, 
he had probably judged better for himself than his friends 
for hii% In 1711, a serious failure of health drove him 
^once more to Italy: at Naples he rallied sufficiently to busy 
himself with revising and completing his writings, first 
issued in that year under their collective title of ‘ Character- 
istics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times.' though in the 
later editions augmented by some supplementary matter, 
and reaching their final form in 1732. ♦This, however, 
he did not live to see* After a year's reprieve since his 
departure from Eqglahd, •his strength finally collapsed, 
and he died at Naples, February 4, 1713* Three years 
after his death appeared some letters of his, addressed in 
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1707--8 to a divinity student named Ainswotth, under the 
title ‘Letters written by a Nobleman to a Young Man at 
the University;’ and in 1721, some ‘LettenS" to Lord 
Molfsworth’ were edited by Toland. HeVas generally 
regarded by contemporary critics as an insidious epepiy of 
the Christian religion, alld is placed by Leland anrong the 
English Deists. Yet his more intellectual opponents could 
not deny his personal and lijerary merits®; even the ^un- 
sparing Warburton confessing thiit he had . many .excellent 
qualities as a man and as a writer. ‘He was temperate, 
chaste, honest, and a lover of his^ country. In his writings 
he has shown how much he h^s imbibed the deep sense 
and how naturally he could copy the grafciops manner of 
Plato.’ This Platonic strain in his genius withdrew Mm 
into 41 philosophical direction divergent^ from that df his 
mentor, Locke; but never touched his loyalty^ on the 
moral side; through life his guiding affections remained, 
the Ipve of freedom and the love of truth. 

§ 2. Sketch of his Doctrine. 

It might be supposed (Shaftesbury remarks), that in 
Christendom no room was left for the existence of a Moral 
Philosophy; all its problems being included and answered 
in the Divine teachings of the Church. But the interfusion 
of religion and virtue is in fact so close as to secure 
their habitual coexistenfi; It i^ by no means uncommon 
to meet with enthusiallc devotion in pereons whose word, 
Whose temper, whose selfcontrol you cannot trust; and, 
on the other hand, with men of inflexible honour, benevo- 
lence, and magnanimity, Hho seem impenetrable by religious 
appeal. Heno| it is clear, that there must be a distinct 
provision §or^ 0 mracter in human nature, without passing 
through the^termediate steps of any theology : and, if so, 
this pro'nsim Is an independent object bf rational study, 
Which caimbt fail to benefit, in the end, the religion from 
Piich it detaches itself ai' ^e beginning ; because it must 
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bring out into clear light the real relation between the two, 
instead of presuming a false one. 

Having thus vindicated the rights of his ‘Enquiry,’ 
Shalt^bury aj^roaches it, as might be expected, from the 
heathen railher than the Christian side ; staiting, that is, 
frqm the conception, not of Duty^ but of Go&d,* Good is 
entirely relative to function and its needs, and could never 
be f>redicated of the purely statical conditions of the world. 
It enters wherever there* is a being with a living isnatiire, 
and denotes that which satisfies the wants of that nature, 
and enables it to fulfil its ends. Whatever does this is the 
private good of that particular being ; but if the result is 
reached not without balking some other nature of its proper 
functional achievements, it is only a partial good, and may 
be a preponderant evil. And conversely, if that which 
disappoints the function of an individual fulfils thereby 
that of a larger and embracing nature, the relative evil is 
an absolute good. Thus explained, good is not identical 
^h pleasure, and, if attended by it, is so because it must 
be always pleasant for an instinct to succeed: it is the 
supply of a need, the attainment of an end ; and the need 
and the end are given in the nature, before there ^is any 
knowledge of the sensations in which they terminate, before 
therefore thejj gan be the object of desire. This conception 
agrees essentially with the* Hegelian sumnibm bonum of self- 
realisation^ the perfect and proportioned accompli^ment 
by eaqj^ nature of its own ends. The idea conducts 
^Shaftesbury, by an easy extension, to a doctrine of op- 
timism. We are fair judges, he says, of such good* as is 
measured by the constitution of a particular being where- 
with we are familiar ; and if heirere isolated, this would 
be the total matter for judgment. But each single being 
belongs to a kind ; and each kind to a hiejarchy of living 
natures; and every planet that holds them, to a solar 
group; serving in turn as« mere member of some ccm- 
steBation, flung as a spurt of spray from #ie stdlar ocean : 
thn^ughout this system within system, df 
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int^depetidence is so dose, that no single ftinc^on ever fails 
but by the working out of some other, so that good which 
sinks away at one point emerges at another, anAthe whole 
suffers no abatement by the local defalcation. The com- 
parison of alternative universes is a task entirely transcend- 
ing our competency; but the unity of nature Ind Jhe 
relativity of go<xi,» the fact that what is evilohere is not evil 
there, warrants the belief tjiat the world’s q>rder is as gbod 
on the whole as it could be, arid^ihat no real ill has place 
in it, to mar its p^ection. 

Good is something that we may have. Goodness marks 
something that we may be: an attribute, not an adjunct, of 
ourselves, The former is relative exclusively to our own 
wants, and would remain to a lonely organism: the latter 
is prevailingly measured by the wants of others, which our 
nature is fitted to supply, A man is said to be good, when, 
instead of being absorbed in self-regarding ends, fee is dis- 
posed to serve the needs of his fellows, and take his place 
in the partnership of humanity. It is true we apply the 
epithet, beyond the limits of our own race, to any object 
that has an end and answers it : we speak of a good horse, 
a good pear tree, a good sewing-machine ; but these things 
would hardly earn the term, did they not, in fulfilfing their 
own idea, go out beyond themselves and sa|igfy some need 
of ours. A cre^ure, to be good,%iust have its extra-regard- 
ing functions in working o|der. Moreover, it is not enough, 
in the case ^ a being )vith instincts and dispositions, that 
he shall mihister, by Iccident or fo^ce, to human wants 1 
even m fiock of sheep w§ should hardly call good, merely in 
contemplation of their making good mutton ; we reserve 
the epithet for the spoqgineous action of the nature ; and 
shall not give it unle^, instead of extorting what we want by 
coercion of we can depend for it on the instinctive play 
of temper and feeling* 

^ This adtanc^ Imwever, does^not yet bring ns to anything 
which carfled The ‘goodness V of which we 

ipvf , iQih^ ind^ in 
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a man whose affectioiis are so haraionised as to be perfect 
instruments of public good ; but were it possible for them 
to be so by natural temperament alone, without reflection 
or. conscious preference on his part, his goodness would be 
indistinguishable, except in its higher field of display, from 
that of the shepherd’s dog in performing his marvels of 
vigilance, energy, and apparent duty. What, theni is still 
nedded to plant*us upon m&ral ground ? Goodness refers to 
something that^we are; mrtue,^ to something which we will; 
that is, which ksues from us, not as an inmulsive spontaneity, 
but as tfie expression of choice. It is only in a reflective 
nature that this condition can be fulfilled : for the choice 
has to be made between alternative wants or soliciting in- 
ducements ; and it needs a mind self-conscious of its own 
affections and capable of comparing them, to make election 
among them according to their claims. These are in truth 
the only ‘ moral objects and man has character,, because he 
can and must think of these as ‘ foul or fair, harmonious or 
discordant, sublime and beautiful:’ that he cannot help 
‘ taking sides ’ with or against them is the elementary form 
of his ‘sense of right and wrong.’ It is the spring of volun- 
tary action which altne qualifies it for approval or r^proba^ 
tion, and not its effect, be it of unintended benefit or mis- 
chief, or of fri^trated good. And ‘ virtue consists of pro- 
portionable affection of a- rational creatufe towards moral 
objects,’ so defined. 

Shafjpsbury’s ‘ Enquiry ’ is concerning ‘ Merit ’ as well as 
‘Virtue and he plainly sees that they are not the same ; 
nay, that there is even a paradoxical contrariety between 
them, which makes them vary inversely as each other. Vir- 
tue culminates in the perfect accaird between the strength 
of the several springs of action and their worth, — a* con» 
dition under which the right choice is theb easiest choice, 
having no reluctance to overcome. Merit is shown in reso« 
surrender to the Worthier solicitation against the v^ehe- 
ment resistance of some lower impulse ; it is bom of dffi- 
and is measured by it j and evciiy hiidrem^ 
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#i|p©ulty fe Mi eqtial decrement of viitue, the dis^ 

pix^rtion between the intensity and the worth of |he 
inward affections; so that the merit would seem greatest 
where the virtue is least. I have before explained how 
Mr. Leslie Stephen avails himself of this consequence to 
escape, as every dettnninist must, from the idea ^ merit, 
and to make the word mean, if not the very‘same as virtue, 
at least its marketable value pn the Exchange of huihan 
life, that is, what men willgiv^ ftn it; the relation between 
them being the s^e as that of ‘/Wh? to uklityy Shaftes- 
bury sees nothing to frighten him in the alleged "paradox, 
and 'disenchants it by a very simple exorcism. Virtue is 
harmony won ; Merit is the winning of it i the former is a 
ratified peace; the latter, the coiipipt whence it results. 
Were there no strife of inward propensity, were all the affec- 
tions in the best order to begin with, virtue would be per* 
feet' on the same terms on which a Venus or ah Apollo 
would be beautiful, and would itself be first to feel that it 
deserved nothing, it is not given to the human nature 
to stroll into its perfection on such a quiet track ; its springs 
of action do not spontaneously fall into tune, but have to 
be re(^ced into accord by a will thafe knows the scale of 
right ; and where the discord is loud and strong, the will, 
in accomplishing its task, will fee put to a se's^prpr strain, and 
give evidence ot a more resolute intent and power, than 
where the fake intervals are few and small. It is not that 
the faulty pa^ion confers the merit ; but that the high cour- 
age of itss enemy and conqueror earns^ it. ‘ If,’ says Shaftes- 
bury, ^ there l)e any part of the temper in which ill passions 
or affections are seated, whilst in another part the affections 
towards moral good are such as absolutely to master those 
aUempts of their antagonists ; this is the greatest i^'oof im- 
agiimble, that acjStrong principle tof virtue lies at the bottom, 
and has possessed ^tself of the natural ^mper. Whereas, 
if there be no 111 passions stkring, a person may be ind^d 
mbie w$r^ that is to say, he nmy cortf^^ 

oeif to the rules 



of a virtuous prmdj^ another. Yet if that other per- 
sorij who has the pi^iple of virtue so stroi^y unplanted, 
comes ^ last to lose those contrary impediments st^CK^ted 
in fim, he teertsdnly loses nothing in virtue; |>ut on the 
contra^, loSng only what is vicious in his temp)^^ is left 
more entire to virtue, and possesses it in a higher iepee\’^ 

If we press upon Shaftesbury the psychological question, 
how* we come tef be ‘ propcwtionably affected ^ towanis our 
several springs jf action, ^lat is, what kind of faculiy it is 
to which we owe this capacity for ‘virtue,*^ shall not draiV 
from him any vary exact reply. That it is by some natural 
insight or intuitive appreciation; he Consistently asstlTes uS; 
but the language he applies to it seems at times to bring it 
under other sorts of judgment, now of truths and then <rf 
beUtUy; yet again, to separate it as a special function^ con* 
cemed with the elements of character alone. Thus, he says 
that, if you add Reason to a creature previously the^subject 
of affections only, he will immediately obtain ‘ the sense of 
right and wrong,' approving on the instant gratitude, kind- 
ness, and pity ; and be taken with any show or represen- 
tation of social passion, and think nothing more amiable 
than this*.' Here we^could fancy ourselves listening |o the 
voice of "price, expounding his ‘Rational' Ethics. Else- 
where, Beauty^V;^^^% the lead : ‘ What is beauiiful^ he says, 
‘is harmomous and proporHonabk ; what is harmonious and 
proportionable is true ; and what is at once beautiful and 
true, is, jf consequence, agreeable and good®.' And again 
"Re says, ‘No sooner are actions viewed, no soono* the 
hiuman affections and passions discerned (and they are most 
of them discerned as soon as felt), than straight an inwai5<| 
eye distinguishes, and sees the fair and shapely, the amiald^ 
Ae admirable, apart from the deformed, the foul, the odious, 
Of the despicable. JEIow is it possible theg not to Owni 
that as these distinctions have their foundation in natoie^ 
the disceitiment itseU* is natu^ and from natute alone®?’ 

* finqniiy, pp. ^ Itlisoellazteotts Reflection^ Vol. IIL pis^ " 

* Ifadd H. p ^3. * The 414, 415. 

VOL. n. " * K k 
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^ There is no real good beside the mjoyment lof beauty^.^ 
But he emerges from the iational and aesthetic lekflons of 
character, into an independent moral sphere, Hfherever he 
predicates and measures the merit of conduct, and strips its 
dements of their false excuses, and insists upon the reality 
of jDuty, and the justice of penal suffering. We cal orlly 
say, therefore, that the three conceptiom, the true, the 
beautiful, the good, were blended in his idea of the right 5 
and that their precise xelatioiis t¥> each other are left unde-* 
termined. The only approach to a definite distinction 
among them is found in his separation of a developed 
moral Taste or Tact, formed by education and social culture, 
from the original intuitive feeling of differences in the 
worth of the affections, which constitutes the natural sus^ 
cfeptibility fof such culture. The delicacy of the * moral 
sense upon this stde admits of no less indefinite increase 
than tHfe perceptions of excellence in the fipe art^. Taking 
the writings of our author as a whole, we cannot justly affirm 
that he merges the dya$6v in the koXov ; but the increasing 
tendency in his later essays to accentuate the aesthetic aspect 
of morals is very observable. 

As.no one can help having the apprehension of right and 
wrong, so as to luiow the one as praiseworthy, the other as 
blameworthy ; and as that apprehension congists in a ‘ prch 
portioiable ' arf|)roval orxjisappibval of the springs of action, 
bow is it that the moral sense is e;ver suppressed and shows 
no trace? Shaftesbury bravely replies, it never ia destroyed; 
the secret hom%e |s still in the heart* of its most audaciotRl 
'blasphemers ; but, under the tyranny of' rebellious passions, 
they have lost their Eking" for what they know to be the bet*» 
ter, their antipathy for the worse ; so they contradict in act 
their inward Iboiight, dU it withdraws and openly remon^ 
strates no m<^. It waits, howeyer, witbin cill, and will 
come baii at the s%htest bint t^^ i^ost depraved offender 
caies out for' jusdce^^^ ftdisupon himself; tnd 

the disi^^ does not wish bis lion to the same, 

"PSB It f, 
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sinks the is not wholly e¥il ,* some touch of 
honour or of pity will be found in natures prevailingly cor- 
rupt |and*4f a note or two \ipon the scale remains ^true^ 
there Is a stan^aiyi base from which the spoiled proportions 
may be restored. The chief jseductions which IriuinBh over 
the sense of right come from the instincts referring^O: pri- 
vate good; thefr power lies iij the illusion that, when we 
are ftot seeking something for ourselves,, we are losing some- 
thing, and that for all the love we give to others wa* are 
poorer at home ; whereas the impulses of the private pas- 
sions indict upon -oir self-interest losses quite as great as 
are incurred by the sacrifices pf benevolence. This fine 
remark is usually credited to Butler, and may yery probably 
be original with him ; but it is interesting to find it already 
in Shaftesbury earliest essay, ^ 

The pervtrsictns of the moral sen§e through superstition 
are so revolting to our author, especially the cruelties of 
persecution, that he cannot 'extend to them, his patience with 
involtintary ignorance and invincible delusion, but sets them 
down, under the head of ‘ monstrous opinions,’ as charge- 
able with inexcusable crimes. He would hardly have formed 
this judgment, if he bad looked at the religion of a geople 
rather as* detenpioed by their moral stage of conception, 
than as determining it, so that What the religion required 
could hot be what the conscience failed ft* suggests He 
^ took up the problem with the opposite preconception ; sup- 
posing tjjat ♦the intuitive "‘appreciation of moral differences 
already there, so that the mind knew the gradations of 
, its duty; and that then came the as^iling superstition to 
beguile the passions, and drug the reason, and sophisticate 
the conscience, and play in every way the part of active cor^ 
ruption, might well «ay that if an agent, with such a 
fine outfit of faculty to begin with, did not defy the wretched 
arts of such a temptg:, he had no excuse for his sin, The 
opeiation of Atheism aud «<f Theism on character are 
estimated m the same way, as an influent superinduoed on 
M prior moxirt cohilitotipn.’ TJxe former doctrine, as a merg 
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iwi g ni be sai^M^ to be ethkalljr *«Htn^ Mv^ 
«otfni^to say to the nalfid hanoa facts. In le^ty, how- 
CTcr, it is not without effect j by linuting those «i<^ ^t8 
to snndl hunuui scale and shutting them up widiin the 
mere personal eaqji^nce, it dwarfs their importo^ ; it 
teadira that there is' no beauty or perfeptiwi in tiie iniversal 
system of thin^*and nothing betta to btf expect^ in the 
future ) snd in asdieme of tiipught upon this level it is vain 
to trust for any enthusiasm of> virtue. ^Theism, on the 
Other hand, involving feith in an order just and good, ad- 
ministered by an ever-living and righteous will, gives power- 
ful support to constancy and, patience, and breathes into 
virtue the insiaration of piety. It is in this sublime justifi<»- 
tkjn of the moral affections, the consciousness of an infinite 
and eternal sympathy with them, that the elevating iMuence 
of religion consists ; apd not in the fears and h^s of re- 
compense, or the indulgence to the love of lite through 
anticipation of its renewal ; so for as these conceptions avail 
with the conscience it is as essential elemente of an ideal 
righteousness, and not as an appeal to personal interests. 

So far Shaftesbury takes pains to frame a theory of right 
and snong truly independent, and ©wii^ nothing to the 
reckoning of personal pleasures and pains j, and if i^e went 
.no further, we should suppose the virtue w^fli he has been 
rip n^-ribi”g to b8 binding on its own account, and to no 
credentials for its imperative authority. It is not without, 
ar^se tha% at the op^ng of his second boiA^wf find him 
fWhat oWigation B there to. virtue ? what reason eF 
-«i*raoe it?’ and thinking it necessary, by way of ^swer, 
to show/^t to be virtuous b to be hai^y, to be wioked is 
-to be miseable. Thus to back up oW^ation by intaes^ 
and treat it as holdhig its comnusskm from the balance of 

PIO&, is a tfcemward stqp from his own level to the ^tfii^ 

of hedonism ; at^ X do m* see how it ^ be ddim^. 
That t^;u»owBistmHy.«»cap*d Idanoto probal%to 

4 die disdncdmi uWch (as,ioqd«i»ed*b<we) he between 
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vfrtiife was tbe gitatest possible self^lkation i wee, on tbe 
other hand, self'Contradictio!i ; and this proposition he might 
hav^ worked out, without identifying the ‘self* with its 
sensiliw exp^fnee. &it, in point of fact, his pfoof is con^ 
ducted with constant referehce to the 
mj^ring; so that there is little to remind the reader^t^ 
line of argumeift does not psocaed flfOm a pure Utilitarian 
hedonist. He afhnits, as Stukrt Mill does, that wrong«dokig 
to others may often be oiftwardly gainful to one’s sell^ but 
insists that, whan the inward relations of character are 
taken into account, it can never be said, of one who has 
done ill, ‘ He is none the ^orse for it.’ It is accordingly 
upon the internal history of the affections themselves tlut 
he throws the stress of his proof, that virtue and happiness 
coincide. 

He groups the springs of action in three sets ; (i) Natural 
afifeetions towards the good of others ; (2) Natural affections 
towards one’« own good ; both of which adndt of being 
either right or wrong ; and (3) Unnatural affections towards 
no good at all; which can never be anything but wrong. 
The others have all of them a legitimate function, so that in 
themselves thfey^ ar^ i*ight enough ; and when any one of 
them goes wrong, it is by becoming relatively too strong,-— 
a fact which might be equally well expressed by saying that 
its opposite is too weak; such excess or 3 efect being un- 
.natural, because by nature (that is, the true, idea of the 
human c^nstitiidon) diere is a given right proportion among 
"the several affections ; the test of rightness being the economy 
of sQctai welfare. The mind or character of a man or a 
society m a composite system for a concordant end, like a 
mstrument, which is spoiled for its performance if 
even one or two of its strings should have a tension too 
gro^ or too small for the pitch.^ the rest l^isturbances 
ehasact^, dmt is victs^ arise &om (x)'the public affeettont 
private too strong^; (j)tho 
ptesence uniiittikaFaffectiom that tend to no good gl jdi 

iMeOmSan iMef 
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source of enjoyment; to be in the second is to fourt un^ 

■ happiness ; and to be in the third iS utmost misery. 

. It is needless to recite, at any length, the e^idenc* ad- 
duced by Shaftesbury in support of-these propositions. Its 
^rength and main feature, so far as the first two «e con- 
cerned, centres.in the simple truth, that the natural affections 
themselves, especially the disinterested affections, arv the 
happiness of life; or else, where not absolutely identical 
with it, are essential co-partners ih its causation. Not even 
ate bodily pleasures, or the enjoyments of possession, worth 
much, unless redeemed from the shame of lonely appetite 
by social joy and generous : unshared prospepty palls 
and pines, and carries no blessing in it ; avarice weighs on 
the breast as a perpetual load of care; luxury and sloth 
multiply artificial wants, and cancel the faculties that could 
Satisfy them ; and the hopes of emulation and aipbition are 
overbalanced by envious disappointment. On the mher 
hand, in the life of the rnitad there is no joy that is not bom 
of some enthusiasm which withdraws it from sensible things, 
or teaches it to see through them to a higher light within. 
The intellectual delight of the mathematician in the relations 
he imiestigates lifts him into a tranqufl ^jir above the zone o 
passionate disturbance. And the impulses that take us out 
of oi|rselves,--gratitude, love, geperosity,— m doubly blest ; 
being, in their very essence, all that we mean by ^ppmess 
in its owii eijubeiince ; and being also the ^se of ple^ure,. 
reflected bafck upon us from the hearts which we cPnghte^ 
and proloi^ in the memory of a'conscience innocent of 
neriect or wrong. In solitude or in society the secret of .a 
sweet and easy temper is in self-forgetfulness and open sym- 
pathy; die absenceofwhich soon marks itself by a tmge ot 

Lrshness and gloom, and by the want of tnvmrd elasteity 
to bear trp against bodily iUs and external disturbance. Nay, 
the suJtaming poifer of religion itself lies in tte 
of trast and venerating love rewards a Guardan infinitely 
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thaf the springs of action be rightly balanced, so that each 
may gain its proper object, and usurp no place that is an- 
otheris due It is the standing illusion of the self-seeking 
impiilses to beleve that they are the best providers for the 
good of self j and under this hallucination they thrt|^ them- 
selves into innumerable counsels which they bri%^ tD; fuin. 
If they only kribw it, they arei really the very worst caterers 
for*the persona? well-being, and, by their eagerness to get 
the most, reduce life to^the veige of bankruptcy ifl joy. 
Whatever is soub and gloomy and spiteful and hollow and 
suspicious in hilman society, arises from the wrongful 
ascend^cy of the self-seekijjg passions ; and how grave and 
how superfluous is the disturbance it involves, is obvious at 
once when you stand in presence of one who breathes a 
different air, and shows the cheerful calm, the patient dis- 
engagement, the pure simplicity of a modest, loving, and 
religious soul. The affections of such a soul are in them- 
selyes the perfection of peace ; unlike the malevolent 
passions, whose very satisfaction is npthing but relief to a 
misery, they have a happy energy in their aims, as well as a 
crowning exultation in their achievement. 

Of Slmftesbury’s third class, — ‘ the unnatural affections ^ 
(exemplified by ‘inhuman delight in beholding torments,’ 
^wanton mis^^hjevousness,’ ‘misanthropy’), — it is the less 
necessary to speak, because a remark wMch he makes re- 
specting two of them, viz. tyrannous ahd vindictive arrogance^ 
and treachery ^ is applicable to the whole ; that is, that they 
are mere exaggerations of the natural passions ; and the 
miseries in whidh they not only live and move, but absolutely 
consist, are referable to the violated proportions admitted 
among the springs of action. Certain it is that to hate, to 
envy, to despise, to see nothing but the ugly and the evil, 
and spend life in barricading oneself against thei%’is a con- 
dition as wretched as that of a prisoner left with no choice, 
but to help himself tp poisoned viands or to starve. 

Such is the-coufse of argument by which Shaftiessbury 
i^s to recon^te selfrinterest and social^ His tr^tment of 



^ ^boun^s with obsemtidQ $nd just lefieej^a. the 
two pomts which ^aoold be'^inecutlly etched in that beas- 
ii^.upon his genhtal theory we, — ^whether his optimist con~ 
dusion is fully sustained by the evidence adduced; and 
what is its logical connection with tl^ exi^nce of fporal 
obligation. 

§ 3. A 0 reciation of the Doctrine. 

In passing from the represemsktives of the ‘Dianoetic 
Ethics ' to Shaftesbury, the r^Mler soon becomes aware of 
one pervading change. They are chiefly intent oh finding 
what they want in ^ nature oftAmgs :* he, in * tAe ^ature of 
man^ The distinction of right and wrong they will not 
suffer to be blotted out from reality and relegated to the 
sphere of phenomena : be will {MX)tect it from being slurred 
in human consciousness and denied its unquestioned place 
there. Their favourite affirmation is accordingly ‘transcen- 
dental, of the eternal and ilamutable character of moral 
differences, irrespective of our being and of all worlds : 
whilst he rarely ventures so far upon the wing, and is con- 
tent to claim for these differences ^ fundamental seat in our 
inward experience. The parallel so fr^uent in the writings 
of Cucfworth and Clarke, between mathematical and moral 
relations, in their absolute necessity in themgelves and their 
A priori validity frw all intelligence, m^ht well have induced 
us to consida: their doctrines among the systems of Meta* 
physical Ethics ^ were it not that, from their ony]ilogical 
^pmclicement, % transfer Ihmselves, so fr to the fa* 
cidty in us which apprehends it, and deal soiargely with the 
interior history of its reflection tbare, that there is i»a?e to 
say of their psydhetogf, ^ondary though it is, than of its 
prototypes in teaH being. Respecting Sh^tesbury no such 
doubt could e%er be raisad. He lives , and moves on the 
plane of human Ufe : h^ only« questkn is, what do we think 
and feel,*<^HaU accidental variations aside, — about right and 
wrong; and what, from this must we suppose 

'0$grrfea% 'Mml . Fes; be ilc.obaa?p4 be dbl^not ime^ in 
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lookii^ first at thfe representaHan rnty® mind, to ques- 
tion tlieif reality and treat them as mere subjective afl^irs ; 
on the . contrary, he conceived that such "as we apprdbehd 
them^ be, s|ch they are, i. e. x:annot but be to wery mind 
^pable of discemiipg the relations to which refer. 
Only, this objective belief he held as an 
teed simply by the faith of our own faculHes ; apsort from 

which be did liot pretend to verify it, by any independent 
api^icadon of ^the intellect to the necessary relations of 
things.^ The hthieal Realism which is -Cudworth^s starting- 
point is ^Shaftesbury's goal : while the psychology wluch is 
the sequel with the former, ^s the antecedent with the ^tcr. 

Of his ethical psychology a fair estimate can hardly be 
formed, without first clearing away some misleading concep- 
tions of it, which have obtained currency through writings 
better known than his own. Pbr those who know him only 
at second-hand it is hardly possible to escape the impression, 
that^he explains away the autnority of moral conviction, by 
resolving it into some unauthoritative experience or idea; 
for this is the common assumption of his principal critics, 
though they give by no means the same account of the type 
of unmcMcal feeling in v^bich he swallows up the incjepend- 
ence of conscience. 

I have alre^y hinted dt the prejudice which his use of 
the word / in combination with th^ epithet . 

excited in the mind of Price ; to whom it meant, only and 
always, ^some passively recaved pleasure or pain, Jeaving 
d>ehind it a liking or dislikii:^, operative no doum as a 
motive for the future^ but a motive of mere self-interesti 
Under the infiuence of this inteipretotion. Price protests 
against degrading the apprehension of Right into a ^ reHshl 
aiid reducing the interval between the highest virtue and tJbe 
driest depmv% to a matter of taste ; $c^ that the most 
sfaamdess <TiminaI wouMrdiff^ a Marcus Aureliiis or 
an Alfred the Gi^ oi|ly lur die cium^ that 

tears his meat 

prefois it iXKdted* Jl a hnpdssible to darvy iMs Batioir 
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csonceptibn of the W<l*d Seme into Shafiesbuiy's j^rritings, 
without missing the purpott of his whole doctrine. It 
denotes, no doubt, of which we are susceptible : far, 
howler, from a simply passive state, terminating in itself, 
like the pain of toothache or the pleasure of repletion ; op 
the contrary, carrying in it, under the intuition of light, a 
relation to the undferstanding, and, under the Special emotion 
of approval, a mandate to the ^11, The tefm is mean! to 
be inclusive of these cognitive andUmperativg elements, and 
not exclusive, as Price’s criticism assumes; and notice of 
-this inclusion seems sufficiently given by prefixing the 
epithet Morale which at once lifts the 4brd Sense out of the 
limits of its first animal significance. 

Nor can we permit the mere aesthetic interpreters of life 
to carry off Shaftesbury into their camp, on the plea that 
he regarded morals as only 6ne of the fine arts, and virtue 
as no more than the supreme accomplishment. No doubt, 
it is easy to quote from him many detached sentences which 
are open to this construction ; as when he bids you pursue 
the beautiful, and then the good will come of itself; and 
says, that virtue is moral beauty, and that the knowledge 
beauty js the discipline of virtue. AndPit must be admitted 
that his own high artistic perception and culture blended 
too closely in himself the distinct though allied feelings of 
approbation and of admiratibn ^ — one of the many marks of 
an ethical commencement from the idea, not of Duty, but- 
of Goqi^. Bsit still, these partial indications must accept^ 
the limitations which are clearly imposed upon them by 
other and more exact statements of his doctrine ; And when 
this is done, he will be found to say, that the right indeed 
is always beautiful, but not that it is the beautiful which 
iconstitutes the right 

Freely as Shafte4>nry draws Upon the vocabulary of the 
senses and the imalptiation in speaking of conduct and dis- 
position, his theo:^ plainly saves ^ts distinctively 
charadter by two of^essential features, (i) It asserts the 
mtuitiye and univellpi apprehehaion of right and wrongs 
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with the inherent knowledge of obligation and warning 
against guilt; and treats this throughout, not as possibly a 
freak of stnsibility, hut as an absolutely trustworthy ihsight. 
Of fib ^i;elisfe^or ‘ liking, * of no ‘grace' or ‘beauty,' could 
giny such predicate be affirmed ; nor could their^diaappoint- 
ment or failure incur the shame and remorse #hidi he 
recognises as Ithe equally necessary award to wong. Nay 
he expressly flistinguishes the inward approval of the 
right course fjpm the ifnpulsive ‘liking' for it, and tnakes 
declension of character consist in a breach between them ; 
the ap5)roval remaining ineradicable and constant, while 
the liking dies away oj goes over to the once hated 
opposite \ It is impossible in plainer terms to exempt the 
moral scale, as binding and steadfast for all minds, from 
the contingencies and variations of the individual subject. 
(2) Our author’s treatment of the doctrine of Merit frankly 
adopts as veracious the consciousness of personal freedom 
responsibility, and establishes rules, for measuring the 
degrees of ill-desert, which else would have no meaning. 
He has no non-natural sense to put upon this group of 
words, that they may keep their place to the eye and ear 
and se^m still to speak of a ^ Duty ^ which has been struck 
out from their contents. 

As Shaftesbury thus j^as an undoubted place among 
genuine Moralists, so does he find support for his theory in 
some firm points of psychological observation, (i) He 
^percei^s that, to reach the moral quality of contact, you 
must go behind the overt action to the prompting affection ; 
and that the interior springs are the sole objects of ethical 
judgment (2) He discerns among them an order to which 
a ‘ proportionable affection ' is due. (3) This order he re- 
gards as intuitively known, as soon as reflection is turned 
upon the several springs of action. These points are not 
indeed brought into- ^rong light, or combined into any 
iDonnected scheme ; b6t, 2ft detached glimpses of truth, not 
the less rich in promise from their simplicity, th^ appear 
■ Enquiry, p. 43. 
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to me remarkable; e^ciallf in their cohtri^ the 
mrtiflcial equivalents, which the analytical school of Hobbes 
has largely substituted for the real facts of inward expe- 
rience. 

These truths, however, were not so firmly held and i|Josely 
jfbllowed out as to secure the cohesion of, an enduring struo 
ture. The idea in the form df an ultimate 

authority^ intuitively known, aftqr being affirtoed and jui^*- 
fied, is again lost ; the question beii% raised^ ‘ What under- 
lies this bottom of all?* ‘where are the credentials of this 
power which legitimates itself?’ If it is disappointing to 
find this question asked, it is ^till mote so to hear the 
answer, viz, that what hinds us to the ri^ht is the balance of 
personal happiness it brings us; — an answer at which the 
independent base of virtue suddenly caves in, and the 
goodly pile that seemed immovable is shifted on to the 
sands of hedonism. If, in order to be obligatory, action 
must be pleasantest, what can be meant by saying that the 
apprehenskm of obligation is intuitive? It must mean, 
eitha* that we prophetically know what will be pleasantest, 
before trying or reckoning, and so feel bound, as a matter 
cf self-interest, to take it; or, that tbe first idea of the 
i^oluntary act is attained by a feeling sut generis^ that we 
have to do it, come what may ; and that th^this feeling 
proves, in point ck fact, a conect guide to the balance of 
pleasure, of vdiich we never thought at all,* but which is in 
reality the key^ to the whole process. The latter qf these 
intaprc^lions keeps the consciousness of obligation, without 
the reality; the former dismisses both ; so that Duty is 
struck off from We and thought, unless indeed its filusory 
image is danced bdfore om mmd to cheat us for cnir good, 
and please be^ar ihah om own self-love. 

In cmiaequenee of this apparent forgeffuliiess of h^ 
prior positions, ShWtehbury^s second of his ‘ Enquiry ’ 
to to a «ayslM &dm tibe fiiai It 

as mApi^sdbt’tof/S; 
and .wmd# not Inve -deiied 
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• the pmise of a very striking defence of the hamiony between 
indiviSiik] and social happiness. For the hedonist Utilitarian 
it is of tjie utmost moment to prove this harmony r when 
onci he has^ cpmed dbat nothing becomes a duty unless it 
be on the whole a pleasure, he has staked the code 
of character and life on the coincidence of |ts reqiiirepents 
with self-interest \ and the links of his logic in demonstrating 
thht thesis form his only chain for controlling the impulses 
of private passion. But 4he intuitive or independent iftoralist 
has no such interest in this theme. However glad he may 
be to back up his enforcement of duty by subsidiary pleas 
of prudenccj he is not pledged to produce them, still less to 
find them adequate to his whole case : nor would he feel 
embarrassed and have to change his voice, if confronted by 
a plain instance of some higher good demanding from the 
individual will the utmost price of ‘ stripes, torture, and 
death.* * Be the world constructed as it may, — ^so as always 
to , give the advantage to the nobler character, or often to 
lay it open to the keener anguish, — it makes no difference of 
Duty to those who trust the insight of Conscience rather 
than the reckonings of sensibility. And yet, strange to say, 
the best defence of«the invariable eudaemony of virtue pro- 
ceeds ^om Shaftesbury, to whom it was superfluous ; and 
the frankest^d^nial of it from Mr, Leslie Stephen, to whom 
it is essential * • 

The explanaion of this paradoxical fact is to be found 
outside the limits of these autljors* ethical theory. As a 
support to their ideas of obligation, the promise of a 
maximum of personal felicity to* public virtue is indifferent 
in the one case, while it is indispensable in the other. But 
as an element in their conceptions of the general system of 
the worid, this question, of the incidence of happiness with 
or wid)out r^ard to character, occupies , a very different 
position. The deimt^i<>f Duty, who puts an ultimi^ trust 
in his intuitions of* dght, may say, ^Be the universe 
governed by God ^ Satan, 1 must hold on by the ways of 
^tice and^!aiuiaij%^ thts.liMe.sqpaoe and time 
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petly dear of devils, cost me what it maya^ Simplv as a 
moi^ agent, he need not trouble hijs head about 'TOat he 
icannot alter in the system of things. But if he 9arries his 
thought out beyond the law of his own life, and tries 
whether that law has a wider sweep and fits the great order 
of the world and the courses of history,^ he throws limself 
into a proljlem to which the issues of conduct, in men and 
nations, are no longer indifferent; it is left with those issues 
to establish for him, or to contradict, an unswerving moral 
agency at the heart of things. And thus it was with 
Shaftesbury. He longed, and not in vain, to find in the 
spiritual law of human life the principle of unity,- and the 
key of interpretation, for all nature as , the abpde of self- 
conscious minds : he saw universal traces of ifce rule of 
righteous order and perfect beauty;,, in comparison with 
which the dark lines affected his faith with no deep shadows. 
It was in the interest of this optimism, which cotistituted 
his religion, that he was concerned to show, how favoured 
by nature was the lot of true goodness. In the school of 
thinkers, on the other hand, with which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has most affinity, there is no more favourite object of attack 
than this optimism : in their eagerness to correct its ex* 
tremes, they dwell with a bitter satisfaction, pathetic or 
cynical, on the blunders of nature and the wjjpngs of life ; 
and while hasting^io prove how b^dly happiness is allottedt 
so that goodness suffers and wickedness eijoys, forget that , 
in that case €|.ch (according to the theory that happiness 
#l<>ne constitutes obligation) must hav^ missed its way, and‘ 
Strayed from its own trackmpon the other’s. It is in proof 
erf* optimism, or in zebuke to it, that each writer has lost for 
;a moment the thread of his moral theory* 

In reading Shaftesbury we frequently come across the 
group of * particular passions,’ which afterwards assymed 
such importance in tj^e SOTnoc® of Butley ; and we find them 
similarly treated as primary instincts^ and not as: derivative 
of a soverei^ Selfdove, In like manner, he recog- 
a j^SMlity of ^particqter affeaiqns,' the parental, Uif 
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filial, &c. directed separately upon others, without being 
specialised forms of a prior general benevolence. From this 
true psychological insight he unfortunately relapses, ©when 
he c#nes to <|a|sify the springs of action for moral purposes : 
he then sets them all down as either selfish or Ibci^; and 
so accentuates the opposition between these hea^ as to 
leave the impression, that human nature is worked through^ 
by two given incentives, and that, in case of conflict| all 
ethical problems lie bet^en egoism and altruism. Thfe i$ 
a very rude apft, inadequate classification of the motives to 
voluntaiV action, though doubtless it covers a large and 
important set of trials of conscience. There are numerous 
temptations to wrong whfch involve no struggle between 
selfishness Aid benevolence : intellectual conscientiousness, 
or strict submission of the mind to evidence, has its inspira- 
tion in pure love of truth, and would not survive an hour, if 
entrusted to the keeping of either prudence or social affec- 
tion. The brave are certainly safest in themselves, and 
serii^iceable to the community : but courage never springs 
from discretion, and not always from love. The self-indul- 
gent assuredly hurt both themselves and others : but it is a 
precarious temperaijce and purity which has no guardian 
angel b\it care for health and for example. The demand 
for justice which plays so great a part, both terrible and 
glorious, in tfie history t)f nations, is aeither selfish nor, 
^benevolent ; not# the former, because intent chiefly on what 
is due to others; not the latter, because often insisting on 
•punishSient alone ; and that without any reckoning of social 
advantage, but from mere impulse to treat men as they 
deserve. And so with the inward attitude of affectioii 
towards things Divine ; who will say that this is to be kept 
right, either by self-love or by benevolence ? Call it, if you 
with the old divines, ‘ Duty to God j there can be 
jao objection ; for it is a directing upon Him of the thought 
t>f jtrM and the mood^jf i^omhip which are due to His per* 
'fectfciii to Him. But this 'is to ac^nowr 

teitee a which c<mtemplates neither 
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am own good nc» the g^ (rf another ; and jthe^ore to 
hrSBic through the linuts of Shaftesi>ury*s twofold classifi* 
rMttirm. In fact, wc have affa^ons directed uppn objfects 
glr various than our own e 3 q)erien<» and that of oar 
fellows ; and no doctrine of character can have h^ony 
and compl^eness which does not laovidp th6 fitting felative 

place . for each and'alL ' 

One further defect is observ^We in Shaftesbury’s theoey : 
but it is one which it seems hardjy possible for any state- 
ment of moral doctrine whdly to escape. Merit, he says, 
consists in successful resistance to inferior incentives and 
preference of a superior instead. When we ask him to 
specify what he has in view undCT these name^ ‘inferior’ 
and ‘ superior ’ impulses, he replies that by the former he 
means ‘ sensible affections,’ by the lattfj, ‘ ratjonal affections,’ 
both of them seated in ‘ the natural temper’ or constitution, 
but in different ‘parts of it.’ These affections then, re- 
latively bad and good, are the data supplied by nature in 
every conflict of temptation ; and in the choice between 
them, in conquering the lower or in succumbing to it,^ con- 
sists the merit or demerit which accru^. Where then is the 
umpire,— where the Hercules,— who % to decide between 
the pleas, and earn the crown or the shame? Without this 
judicial agent, the scene is set upon the ^e ; tat, for 
want of its hero,**the drama maikes no way. This want 
Shaftesbury does not supply: ta invokes no living Ego, no, 
jwrsonal siib^ over and above the rival affections wUch 
ttffn ig) s« phenomena of his nature « but seems to think 
die whole Story told, when these states within him stand 
fe.ee to face and look fiercely at each other. Nay, he speaks 
of the vriiole struggle as completing itself between the two 
competitors; now the sensible affection ‘prevads,’ or it 
‘ rtftaifls f imd now the ‘ ratipnaj ’ ‘ mastors the attempts of 
its witagonist’j'’ lh<y mani^e it afl Ijetween thtaaselves, 
with no one Acre.* But S so, it ^oea simply by i»Wve 
vftength, axid ia a wmfi aattar of dyattnics; «d wtaowe 
1 jKTf’- 
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the volition that ensues in me is the lower or the higher, is 
no more a moral question, than whether I remember or 
forget. , Tihe personal temptation, the defiance of difficulty, 
the tnt<§ntioi|a.l effort, the victorious agency, in virtue of 
ijhich the merit is awarded, disappear, and lapse intb passive 
alternations of suggestion, crossing the theatre of conscious- 
ness, till the le*ss vivid and habitual fades away. I am far 
from thinking that Shaftesbury intended to teach an/ such 
complete subjection of the mind to ‘nature/ but the fact 
that his knguage^ logically leads to it, and that he' did not 
appreciate the distinction between spontaneity and free-wiU^ 
must be taken to indicate a certain immaturity in his 
psychology 



CHAPTER 


HOTCHESOlir. 


§ I. Life, Personality, and Writing. '- 


The desultory character of .ffiiaftesbury’s authorship, 
the early age at which he sketched the outline of his ethkm 
doctrine, account for the imperfect organisation of his 
thought Had he been charged wit& the duty (^apm and 
again expounding his theory, and meeting the difficulties 
which it raised in others’ minds, he would doubtless have 
become aware of its weak or missing links, and t^en 
pains to render it firmer and more compact The task of 
developing his fruitful hints and constructing from them a 
systematic psychology, naturally feUf to a regular teacher, 
who was forced to concentrate attention upon every point 
in turn, and secure each step as he went along ; and it may 
well be doubted whether he doe? not owe 'hte place as the 
of a new school less to himself than to his follower 
and interpreter, Francis Hutcheson. This interesting maH 
rose to distUiction under conditions as opposite aso possible 
to those of Shaftesbuiys life. Borfi in 1694, he was the 
son of John Hutcheson, a poor Presbyterian Minister ol 
Armagh. For some farnily reason, not certainly from any 
defective learning or worth in his father, he was 
mght years of age, with an older brother, to be educated bj 
iJ grandfatheit, Alexander Hutcheson, Presbyterian Minis- 
ter of Saiiitfield ii^^e County DoTO^f During his four or 
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five years^ residence there, his eagerness for knowledge and 
rapid progress in ail his studies, his natural rdfhaemeht, his 
winrung affectionateness of dii^sition, made him a uni- 
versal, favoi^te; a distinction which, by thibwing his 
Ipother into the shade^gave him a generous distreis viMch 
spoiled its natural joy, and made him feel as if gu&t/df 
hatdful wrong.* Nor was this^eding temporary; for, when 
it appeared thaf his grandfather^s will had been altesred in 
his favmu,; he j|])solutely%epudi^^ the preference, and in- 
sisted the ^oqual division which had at first been 
intended. After a year or two of more advanced study in 
some unknown Irish academy, he entered in 1716 a 
course of six years* study in the University of Glasgow, 
which was at that time the natural resort of the Ulst^sr 
Presbyterians for professional education ; and was especially 
so in the^case of a family which had only recently crossed 
over from the County of Ayr. The time had not yet come, 
— ^Butcheson himself was to inaugurate it, — for Scotland to 
claim its distinguished rank in the history of speculative 
philosophy ; nor, among his instructors at Glasgow does 
any eminent name si^jf^ve, except that of Robert Simson, 
the restorer of the fllreek geometry. He applied himself, 
however, with impartial zeal to the study of classics, mathe- 
matics, and • metaphysics^ and followed up his under- 
p-aduate years by the full theok^jkal course which quali- • 
lAed him for ordination in his native country. For a short 
time he^xercised his ministry in Ulster, without apparently 
any regular pastorate; but in 1719 was induced to follow 
the bent of his natural genius and acquired aptitudes, and 
establish himself in Dublin as a teadier. The * Academy * 
over which he presided is usually described as a private 
school; and it may probably have passed itself off under 
this toi^est guise; but it was in reality a public institutkm 
inlendied, like the Belfast Academy, for the higher edacatton 
of Nonconformist yoladfs wMiout compliance with the eede- 
siliStical cofiditioni imposed by law. The Irish 
terians were 1^ lo^ t date, in a moft 

L 1 a 
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legal position, protecte 4 only by their numlDers,^and their 
social importance in thd anti-catholic struggle, against 
direct persecution from the Anglican side. As the Tol- 
eratsion Act did not apply to Ireland, they lived, till the 
time of Walpole’s administration, under the Act ^ Unifor- 
mity, and exposed to the penalties of the ’Caroling legisla- 
tion.: their meeting-houses, their worship, thfeir sacraments, 
their Catechisms were illegal: they could® hold no office, 
civil or military, without confonfting by partaking of the 
communion at church ; and, by an extension of^he Schism 
Act to Ireland in 1711, they lost control over l^ education 
of their children ; no one beii\g allowed to keep either a 
private or a public school, or even to act as without 
a lice|ice from the bishop, conditional on his t^iig a com- 
municant at church and engaging to conform |b the esta- 
blished liturgy. A single attendance on any othir form of 
worship . exposed the possessor of such a licence to its 
forfeiture for the whole of his life and to three months’ 
immediate imprisonment. It is true that this monstrous 
legislation was but rarely enforced against allies so powerful 
as the Presbyterian wing of Irish Plbtestantism ; and was 
greatly mitigated on the accession of George I. ; relief from 
the penalties of the Test Act being granted by annual reso- 
lutions of indemnity. The Schism Act was repealed in 
1718, and a Toleration Act resembling the more liberal 
Scottish law was passed in 1719. The coincidence of dat# 
may perhapi imply that this was the conjuncture 
most fevpurable for the opening of Hutcheson’s ‘Academy.^ 
Under his management it, had every advantage, except in 
the very reputation which it gained from his success. The 
social favour and intellectual respect which were accorded 
to his personal (Qualities drew attention from jealous as well 
as friendly eye£>to his educational work ; and while, on the 
one hand, 1^ was inged by|)owerful persons to ; secure his 
career lay conformity, on the ot&er, iie was threatened with 
penaltks still unrep^ed forrunauthoriled dieological teach-, 
to turned, howew^^ fear, 
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from his simple integrity; and was protected by the friend- 
ship of Archbishop King and Dr. Synge (afterwjurds Bishop 
of Elphin)|from the menaced action of his persecutor^' 

Hi! engagement with pupils who were past the stage of 
school instruction, and who looked to hiih for gti<|pice ia 
more advanced Studies, enabled him to take his fevpiiiite 
subjects, and give determins^e form to his psychological 
and moral conceptions. Within a year of his settlement ill 
Dublin, the first result appeared in his ‘ Enquiry info the 
Original otour Ideas of Beauty and Virtue.* The volume 
was at first issued anonymously ; biit its philosophical and 
literary merits secured it immediate attention on the part of 
reading men. Among the patrons of good books one of 
the most eminent, Lord Granville, was on the spot, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelandt: his interest in the treatise was so 
great that,' after vainly attempting otherwise to discover the 
author, lie addressed a letter to him through the publisher, 
which removed the disguise, and led to relations of intimacy 
and friendship. A similar sympathy had already procured 
him not only personal encouragement but critical aid, from 
the only person who %as in the secret of the authorship. 
Viscount Moleswortk, ^ thoughtful and accomplished man, 
in whose conversation Hutcheson always found instruction. 
In the secoivi^edition, of 1725, dedicated to Lord Carteret, 
he no longer conceals his name. The tw^ essays of which . 
^e volume consists, the one upon Beauty, the other upon 
Virtue, gre avow^edly a development of Shaftesbury *s leading 
conception ; and make only the modest claim of presenting 
it with more completeness and exactitude,, and clearing it 
from the irrelevant anti-christian prejudices which clung -tO 
it in the noble author’s mind. 

One other memorial was left by Hutcheson of his life ifi 
Dublin. In 1728 he brought out his ‘ Essa^ on the Natur% 
and Conduct of the» Passions and Affections, with Illustra*- 
tions on the Moral Sci*s%*^a trearise of morai psychok^ 
in which he-deaft wilh.the active rather than the perceptive 
Mictions of the cdn^ousness of Eight Both these volumes 
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be regarded rather as the tentative aipproaches to 
his' philosophical scheme, than as presenting its finished 
structure. They are highly interesting as exhibiting the 
gen^is his thought; but should not be quoted as 
authorities for any opinions foreign to his later pro<|(ictions. 
The later work, like the earlier, consists of two essdys; the 
first, classifying and distinguishing ihe several affections and 
passions, and defining the limits of our control over thdfn ; 
the second, defending the doctrinei>of a Moral Sense, as pro- 
pounded in the previous book, ^and comparing it with the 
theories of the dianoetic moralists. The inspiration under 
which both volumes were writteq is avowed in their prefaces 
and is nmifest throughout : it was an intense ethical revolt 
against the attempt of Hobbes and Mandeville )to set up 
self-love as the autocrat of human and a corresponding 
intellectual protest against the artificial simplifications which 
Lqcke’s psychological analyses had brought into favour. 
Hutcheson found in the record of nature many a passage 
which the key of ‘ sensation and reflection ' failed to unlock ; 
and boldly replaced among the primary data of humanity 
numerous springs of action and modes of feeling which 
ndther interest nor reason could be,shs)wn to evolve. The 
enthusiasm of disinterested affection in himself made it 
impossible, by any ingenious play of ideiaS) to impose 
upon him the fallacies of hedon^m, and gave a persuasive 
genuineness to his>descriptions of the self-forgetful impulsei^ 
of mankiiid that his writings" brought rq^ief to ^kind of 
cyiiiafl anxiety left by the current philosophy, and fetched 
back into the light of self^dence many a generous trait of 
inward experience which had disappeared in the solvents of 
a disintegrating mental chemistry. Hence, his Dublin 
treatises ' obtained an unexpected and a wholesome popu- 
larity ; product upon their flfst readers something of the 
same effect wMch they^^^^m a century afterwards upcm 
the puremid fervent miifd of Cfaannif^. IV> him, it wmdd 
veenv l^Edtcfaeson him of i^^eiatkin. 

was wiiie seai£ngi wairimis 
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sages in which he asserts man^s capacity for disk^ter^^ 
affection, and considers virtue as the sacrifice of private 
interests, jaid the bearing of private evils for ^ the public 
good^ Oi; as ^l|Kievoiion absolute universal good, that 
there suddenly burst upon his mind that view of |he d^nity 
c 3 f human nature, which was ever after to “upheld! and 
cherish ” him, mnd thenceforth to be “ the fountain 4 %it of 
all*his day, the# master-light <rf all his seeing.” He was, at 
the time, walking as he^ read, beneath a clump of w^oVs 
yet standing in^tbe meadow a little to the north of Judge 
Dana’s house. This was 'his favourite retreat for study, 
being then quite undisturbed and private, and offering a 
most serene and cheerful ^prospect across green meadows 
and the glistening river to the Brookline hills. The place 
and the hour were always sacred in his memory, and he 
frequently referred to them with grateful awe. It seemed 
to him ftiat he then passed through a new spiritual birth, 
and entered upon the day of eternal peace and joy. The 
glory of the Divine disinterestedness, the privilege of exist- 
ing in a universe of progressive order and beauty, the 
possibilities of spiritual destiny, the sublimity of devoted- 
ness to the Will of infinite Love, penetrated his soul ; and 
he was so borne away that (as he said to a friend in later 
years) he loijged to die, and felt as if heaven alone could 
give room for 9 ie exercise^f such emotions 
^ The acceptance accorded to his books, and the influence 
gained by his personal character, were not unnoticed by 
Hutch^on’s College friends and mstructors ; and were 
doubtless looked upon, with natural pride and without 
surprise, as continuing in a new scene the impression 
vdiich he had left behind him in Glasgow. It is no wonder 
therefore that, on the occurrence of a vacancy in 1729, h^ 
was spontaneously appointed to the Chak of Moral Philo- 
sophy. It offered^ neither financial promt>tion, nor any 
bribe to ambirimi; ^but if peromised him the pepr^r of 

* Mtooh, in g Vofa.* London, 184a. Vol. I. pp. ^ ; Part I 
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qQ!»}en$ration upon his favourite pursuits, an^ the modest 
e^cttnly :oC.a permanent office; a|id he accepted it and 
returned to« the land of his ancestors ; taking with him the 
grater part of the students under his charge, 'fh^ change 
realiled the.best hopes both of his electors and of himself. 
His first course of lectures, delivered in 1730, i,t once 
rekindled the ieal for philosophic studies ^ich had been 
wearied out by barren scholastic methods, sgkd touched ^e 
spring of admiration-and affection, which few teachers have 
so beneficently stirred. He entered upon his ^prk with a 
distinct conception of his propir function. In Scotland, 
logical and psychical investigations were still dominated by 
metaphysical assumptions, and conducted on d priori lines : 
the principles of the ‘ Novum Organum’ had earned their 
conquest no further than the scienejes of external nature. 
In England, the first attempts to push them further, and 
annex the mental and moral provinces as well, hadtesulted 
in the empiricism of Locke and the egoism of Hobbes ; 
and by variously conflicting with both the riatural con- 
sciousness and the theological prepossessions of the 
Scottish teach^^rs, had occasioned a disaffection towards 
the new method. Yet it was plainly^, impossible to save 
the old deductive scholasticism. Hutcheson had as little 
confidence as Locke in the entities of what was called 

c 

Psyckoiogia Ratio^aliSy and was*^ equally convinced that 
inductive qbservatipn afforded the only hope of insight into, 
the laws of the human mind and character. He was for 
attacking the problems of the inwar^i life of thought and 
will by the same instruments which had wrung from out- 
ward nature so many secrets of its ways ; and could not be 
charged with any half-hearted allegiance to the Baconian 
revolution. Only, he could not allow that the phehomena, 
as hitherto analped and reduced, had been rightly inter- 
preted : many, ne thpught, had been overlooked ; not a few 
had been misdescribed ; jand alpost all ^subjected to false 
and coe^ve simplification. He therefore set himself to 
dtemr his own inward eye and look at the faots anew ; and 
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when they were all laiii out in their rdations, tbic^ pre- 
sented, not only a landscape upon the surface, Hut a strati> 
ficatipn in^the interior, essentially different from the scenery 
of tie Xevi^htn or the structure of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding. He therefore carried %hf Induc- 
tive reform through its second stage in Scotland, brihti^ 
up moral sciaice into paraUelism irith physical; not- by 
importing the tentative alreacty made, but by independently 
settingmp another, which at least avoided some weakilessfes 
of the former, and rescued from neglect some truths which 
it disparaged. It is not without reason, therefore, that M. 
Provost places him at t|^^,head of what is known on fhe 
Continent as the Scottish school ; of this school, he says, 
‘the virtual founder was Hutcheson, the master and prede- 
cessor of Adam Smith : this philosopher it is who stamped 
his character on him, and gave him his first repute\^ This 
estimate* of M. Pr^vost^s is confirmed by a witness who 
stood in intimate personal relations with A. Smith in his 
later years : ‘ The lectures,* says Dugald Stewart, ‘of the 
profound and eloquent Dr. Hutcheson, which he had 
attended previous to his departure from Glasgow, and of 
which he always spoke in terms of the warmest admiration, 
had, it may be reasonably presumed, considerable effect in 
directing his J:^lents to their proper objects*.* 

These lectures, in *th% form which •gave them their • 
j:haraeteristic power, were never known beyond his class- 
room. Profoundly interested in his duties and in his 
fiupils, fie gave himself up to their claims upon him, with 
the modest resolve to keep awake to all new light on their 
behalf, and allow himself no single line of slovenly work, 
and without ambition that looked beyond the University 
he loved. He published nothing till after fifteen ♦years 
of service ; when he brought out, as a tejt-book for his 
class,* a Latin manual, with the title, ^ Philosophim MarcUis 
• • ../■ • • 

^ Tnmdstioii Ppsthumoug Works; ap. StewartV 

tatlon ; Works, Vol. I. p. 428, note. 

* Life and Writings of Adam Smith. Smith’s works, VoL ¥• p^ 408. 
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i 0 ns irUms Eikim^t JurisfrudenMm 
Mttura/is prindpm conUnem! The piabtication of this book 
lie survived only two years; just before the apppaarance of 
am English translation of it (Foulis, Glasgow, 1747) he was 
carried off by fever, closing a few months of warnteg weak- 
ness, in 1747, at the age of fifty-twcv His son, Francis 
Hutcheson, a physician of repute, the sole hdr of his name 
and arown of a singularly Jhappy married?* life, gatheifed 
together the written materials of hio lectures, and, arranging 
tiiem in three books, published them, under the- title ‘Sys- 
tem of Moral Philosophy,’ in two quarto volumes'^ with a 
biographicai preface by Principal ^Leechman^ The book 
did not appear till 1755 ; delay being probably to 
the compendious nature and imperfect literary form of the 
not6s from which he^had lectured, oand the consequent 
necessity imposed upon the editor, of filling them up by 
reference to the reports taken down by his most assiduous 
students^ The volumes themselves contain internal evi- 
dence of some such process of mixed fabrication; and 
justify the fdlowing sqjology of Dugaki Stewart for calling 
Hutcheson’s lectures ^ eloquent^ ‘Those,’ he says, ‘who 
have derived their knowledge of Dr. Hatcheson solely from 
his publications may perhaps be inclined to dispute the 
propriety of the epithet “ eloquent,” when applied to any 

t* V 

* William Leechmon, though educated at the University of Edinburgh 
about Imd lived in Glasgow as p^vate tutor to Mr. Mure o^ 

Ci^well, and.attended Hutcheson’s lectures and became his admirer 
and fdmd abemt 1731-3. He was chosen parish minister atcBeith ii\ 
1736, aM must there have acquired, with the strict Presbyterians, the 
rq;)ute of too latitudinarian a theology ; for, when proposed in the 
Senatus Academicus as a candidate for the Professorship of Divinity in 
1744, a competitor was strongly supported under ecclesiastical influence 
by the oriodox party. His dectiou was carried only by the casting vote 
of the mesident ; and attMupts were still made for some time, though over- 
ruled S last, to set it aside as illegal. He had not the quick and effusive 
genius which Mv&aCdi a charm to the lectures of Hutcheson ; bat the 
warmest fri^oship sighted between them,K a&d their combined influ* 
ence gave gref^ strength to the school of ratiemaPand moderate theolo^, 
whi(m then held a precarious ascend<mcy ih the Universities. 

The Appointment Deechman was amply viodicated hy the ra^ of 
his learning, the dignity of his character, and the wisdom of his ad- 
^ihiiiirinGariori.' • 
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of his compositioiis j moTe particirlariy when applied to the 
“ System of Moral ^ilosophy” which was, published after 
his death, ^as the substance of his lectures in the Unii^ersity 
of (^asfow. I His talents, however, as a public speaker, 
must have been of a far higher order than what ie -jias dis- 
played as a writer ] all his pupils whom I have bap|}^&neid $o 
meet with (soifte of them, ceilainly, very competent judges) 
halting agreed exactly with each other in their accountt of 
the extraordin|iry impression which they .made oif the 
minds of his hearers. I have mentioned, in the text, Mr. 
Smith as one of his warmest admirers ; and to Ms name I 
shall take this opportunity ^of adding those of the late E^l 
of Selkirk; the late Lord President Miller; the late Dr. 
Archibald Maclaine, the very, learned and judicious trans- 
lates of “ Mosheim’s* Ecclesiastical .History.’^ My father, 
too, who had attended Dr. Hutcheson's lectures, never 
spoke of* them without much sensibility. On this occasion 
we can only say, as Quinctilian has done of the eloquence 
of Hortensius, Apparet placuisse aliquid to dicente^ quod 
legentes non invenimusJ^ Dr. Hutcheson's “Enquiry into 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” his “ Discourse on the 
Passions,” and his ^ Illustrations of the Moral Sense,” are 
much more strongly marked with the characteristic features 
of his genius ,|han his posthumous work. His great and 
deserved fame, however, % this country rests now chiefly- 
.fjon the traditionary history of his academical lectures, which 
appear jto have contributed very powerfully to diffuse in 
Gotland that taste for analytical discussion and that spirit 
of liberal enquiry, to which the world is indebted for 
some of the most valuable productions of the eighteenth 
century^' 

In the contingent which the Schools have furnish^ to 
the advance-guard of human knowledge, |here are many 
greater figures than. Francis Hutcheson's ; but few that 
inore attractive more V>ixiplete in symmetry, more nolde 

^ Life and Writings of Adam Smith. Smithes Woiks, VoL V. Note B, 
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ill sincaity what he bought, he loved what 

lie taught, he was. A generous philosophy became in him 
a ^generous personality. With an enthusiasm for^ truth and 
goodnesifj unalloyed by the scholar's fault of jealous pro- 
perty in ideas ; with a contempt for nothing but mean^s, 
vice, and wrong; with a transparent unreserve, nefther 
ashamed of an honeSt admiration, nor afriid to avow a 
righteous anger ; he drew forth wjxat was best in others by 
simple self-expression ; and by the total absence of pre- 
tension rendered personal dislike impossible, except with 
those to whose narrowness of heart and mind liis very 
presence was a rebuke. ^ 

§ 2. Contents of his Doctrine, 

A. * Sense’ Defined. External Senses. — The chief 
interest of Hutcheson’s philosophy concentrates itself upon 
two questions, which are so far left in obscurity as to be 
differently answered on his behalf : (i) Whether he resolves 
sense of right into the sense of beauty; and {2) in what 
relations he places the benevolent ajfections and the moral 
sentiments. In the brief account whioh alone I can give 
of his opinions, I shall select, as most characteristic, the 
features which bear upon these questions {or, on their 
correct determination depends tfie ‘place which must be 
assigned to him among moral philosophers. * * ^ 

He adqptedjf ^owedly from Shaftesbury, the widejied use 
of the word certain mental feelings other* 

than those incident to -known changes in the bodily organs ,; 
and it is through his school that the term ata^crir, though 
still kept true to its proper meaning in the stricter nomen- 
clature of Kant, has been made to yield the modern con- 
ception of ^JE^etics.’ V we ask what common element 
induced hm to applyu^to purely ideal«istates a word pre- 
viously limited to affections tlwou^ 
perceptiolh, <the answer will be that, in*both instances^ 
mmd is passively recipient^ le. is |iut into a certain state 
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of feeling by a given object, be* it of sight, or be it of 
conception. This is the one distinctive mark of Sense in 
our anthp 5 *s writings ; that the initiative oi the phenommon 
so dented is not with, the mind, but with the object pre- 
sented to it. " 

The new province which, by this shifting of boundan^,,|5 
annexed to thi word, requires to be discriminated from the 
olfl. This is done by designating the latter as Externa^ 
Sense including all fe#lings or ideaa delivered on . u^^y 
the action -of outward , things upon our organism. Of these 
the elementary form is conceived by Hutcheson exactly as 
by Locke : a ‘ simple sensation ^ is the special feeling gfveit 
us by some single quality of a body, e.g. its shape, or its 
temperature, or its colour. These simple sensations are 
very numercJUs, and iseed to be parcelled out into lots, if 
they are to be at the command of thought and language. 
They airange themselves in two different orders. They 
have, varieties of likeness and difference ; on putting the 
homogeneous together, and separating the heterogeneous, we 
find them fall into five groups (tcrtake the ordinary division), 
each of which we refer to a single sense; the most dis- 
similar members ofr eaqh having more affinity than the 
most similar of any two or three sets. I fear that intro- 
spective psy^l^plogy would hardly stand the test, if it were 
required to make out a true list of the spdbial senses by pure 
ieeling alone, without the experiments which determine the 
bodily Jpcalisation, ih finger, or eye, or ear. Simple sen- 
sations also are liable to come together, or to keep apart ; 
those which always keep together are recognised as ad- 
ministered to us by the corexistent qualities of an object; 
they are a complex lot, unified by companionship, and 
subscribe to make up our idea of a thing or substance 
that has them ; so that we do not get th^ conception 
an c^ect, tjll we^^c^^ the of its heterogeneous 

a^butes^^ • ^ 

Of the senS^iohsThus, given to us for dassifi<^tion, some 
1 1-3. 
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are limited to a single Jense, as cold and )ieat»« colours, 
sounds and smells 5 others su^e feirnislied by more than one, 
as eittension, figure, n^otion and rest, duration and number ^ 
TJiis« 4s a somewhat careless reproduction of -^stotle's 
division of mo^rct into tSta and icoiw®; to himc^it wqs 
appropriale?for,his was always <!an active cognition 

and more than a mere state of feeling ibto which the 
subject was put; and there^was notliinf to prevent a 
common activity fiowing through different dj^ta and fetching 
the same lesson from theni. But Hutcheson, in cutting 
down Sense to mere passive feeling, and making up as 
many senses as there are parcels of heterogeneous^^m^^ 
precludes* himself from finding anything commQfi to the 
separated lots. A confused use of the word P&cepHon as 
liie equivalent, at one of sensation^ alt another of 
mnscimsness^ at a third objective apprehension^ led him to 
forget the distinction he had drawn between a sensory 
wd^os and an act of intelligence. His misapplication of 
Aristotle^s division is even worse than it looks ; icH' when 
he comej to the ^ common percepts,' he drops the, vocabu- 
lary of Sense^ and speaks of the ^ Ideas* of extension, 
duration, number, &c. as derived frcto two or pore of 
our organs, of feeling, hearing, sight; and we have no 
difficulty in supposing that, amon^ tl^ materials out of which 
we elaborate thesfe fruitful ideas, each of these sdurces of 
Experience rnay pia]|^ its part. But, in thinking thus, we take^ 
iSfe * so ieadhed to be tbe ultimaile result of % mental 
procfss, of combination and abstraction, performed upon 
the stosory data, tliis, however, is to mistake the author^s 
meaning, which in this case completdy identifies ^sensation' 
and ‘idea ; ' ‘ tibose he says, ‘ which are raised in the 
ii$md upon tlsfe presence <£ external objects, and their 
ictfeng om boiMes, are cilled sensaUomV So that 
diflension, figure, nibtion and test, dOfiation and number, 

kre affirmed to be^^feassive seifbatidns ' of Iwo or more 

. 

46. ^ t)c Anima, II, vi. 

* I; i f . I. 
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our senses, just as colour or smell is of ona It must be 
owned, this is very * popular psychology/ 

The * sifnple ideas of sensation,’ like the o^nisms which 
are 1i^ Hi^% .are subject to some variation irom person 
to person, and in the same person at different fim^; es- 
pecially those which, inst^d of being neutra^like tl:^ i^as 
of extension «nd number, are attended, like the colours, 
taStes, and smalls, with pleasure or pain ; for they admit .of 
gradations of intensity #ver a considerable range; arid, in 
virtue Of this, ^e the source of desire or aversion towards 
the objects which produce them. 

Of all these simple id^s, passively received by i|s, we 
are not simply the theatre, but the conscious objects; and, 
in being so, are no longer passive, but set actively to work 
upon the materials committed to us : contemplating, com- 
paring, compounding, abstracting, measuring them, noting 
their orTier and their relations. In these processes the 
whole of the mind’s activity is expended ; it creates no new 
ideas, except so far as the products of its industry are 
virtually new by transformation' of their elements. It deals 
only with the seed dropped upon the field, and, in maturing 
it, can deviate into mo other growth. The whole contents 
of the mind .are accounted for by these two conditions, 
of sensatioa |nd consciousness, or as Locke calls them, 
‘sensation and reflexion*;’ when the «cts performed are 
^hose bf judging and. reasoning, they are referred to the 
Unders^nding ; when they are desire, aversion, joy, sorrow, 
"they are referred to the Will, But we do not yet €|cape, 
under Hutcheson’s guidance, the question which perplexes 
us, viz. bow exactly to conceive, and where to find, the 
agent of all the needed ‘Activity.’ A sensation is delivered 
ab txtm upon a point where there was none before, and 
wh^e (as it is passively received) there is a| yet no activity, 
and was, now^^#no opportunity even for passivity. Of 
this s^sation there fcillowa a consciousness,^ — ‘I feel this ; ’ 
vector jC^uis loquiiur^ for the sensatiofi {ex 

hy^ihes$)ym the fkst thing, besides which there i^ nothing 
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pi^ait ; it wants, therefore, an owner to maie thiis claim ; 
unless the sensation; is to feel itself. Other sensations 
succeed, and are seized upon by other activities ; they are 
compared together ; the like are put into a parcel, the 
unlike sifted out; the regular are trained to marcl|irin file;; 
and the hundreds to divide into decades. Where is the 
operator of all these feats? Do the sens9.tions institute 
comparisons tnfer se ? judge of their resemblance or differ- 
ence ? fasten the links of their order ? cgunt their own 
numbers ?*^|ll®(d'1^ow their own organs ? All thia is against 
their passivity and their purely objective position, as that of 
which there. is a consciousness. , To tell us that it^s ‘the 
Mind ^ which is active, virtually surrenders the w|^le of the 
empuical psychology; the object of which i^'to put to- 
gether and fabricate the -personality; and which cannot 
therefore set up the personal cause, at the starting-point, 
to effect the first step. I am far from saying that Hutche- 
son meant to explain away the living, acting £go as the 
subject of all the mental feelings, processes, and energies, 
and exhibit it a| the mere aggregate of like and unlike 
phenomena: on the contrary, as he proceeds, he assumes 
it . again and again as a persistent individual being, invested 
with both definite and alternative powers. But, side by side 
with this natural view, we notice the influence of Lockers 
dissolving analysisV First, the activities are broken up and 
distributed : the Understanding this; "the Will doea 
that ; and th^ each of these delegates crumbles a^ay into 
part^lar facts, single or in trains ; ^Understanding being 
the of sensation, consciousness, judgment, and reason- 
ing \ Will, Of desire, aversion, joy, and sorrow ^ ; and so, of 
the great nature that seemed advancing with so entire a 
wave, ;nothing is visible, after encoimtering the shock of a 
dispe^ive philo^ophy^ but an infinite spray of phenomena. 

■ t • 

/B.;’ Sense of BEAn?v.T~/«iSe«r««*/<Sense^. 

^fWflAby halving to do, not with #^gle "qualities of injects, 

» ^System, I, i i, f p. 7, 8. 
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but with a suffidei^ number to give rise to rebliaiis among 
them. These reiati(>ns are no sooner presented to us tbm 
we are a:%Gted by a special feeling, wholly diffeient from 
the iiiei* seeing, hearing, touching, the separale things 
related: they dispose themselves in an order; IhejR con- 
stitute a harmony, exemplify a proportion, which givea 
immediate delight ; just as immediate as the ‘ simple sen- 
sation ’ of the external sense from the fragrance of a rofe. 
It is 4h virtue of this ammediateness, and of its being a 
feeling that passively befalls us, that Hutcheson places it 
under the category of Sense : had it been derived from any 
reckoning of design or advantage, it would have fallen 
under the head of Thought This feeling of Beauty^ more- 
overj belongs to the province of sensibility by even a 
stronger right than the experiences of the eye, the ear, the 
touch, &c. ; for of these, there are many that are quite 
indifferent to us ; we do not care whether the postman 
knocks or rings, whether we jump into a brown cab or a 
blue; but it is never indifferent to us whether we are 
exposed to what is beautiful or to what ugly : neutrality 
is absent here; it is all pleasure or displeas^ure. And, 
finally, this sense is»pnoperly called ^interna^ because it 
has no dependence on the impressions of outward things 
upon our oigfns; but is just as much at home among 
intellectual relations, tfie^symmetries, tMfe graces, the luci- 
dities of ’thought, as among the proportions of what is 
visible §nd audible. There is beauty in conception, in 
affection, in character, as truly as in person and in (J^ess ; 
so that the system of objects contemplated, no less than 
the feeling itself which they awaken, may be apart from 
sensation and exist cmly for internal thought 

"^Though* beauty may be predicated of single objects, It 
must be in virtue of a complexity comprise within thefri| 
and th# piiqKation «aiid dispositifen of .their parts or attri- 
butes. When th^ cdnditSons are fulfilled, we intuidvdy 
feel the dmm S Me effect, without knowing Inythkig of 
* 

vot. m Mm 
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cause ; Ihe in4ividuajt thing itself, as an uiianalysed unit^ 
gels the credit -of the perfection; case Hutcheson 

distinguishes, by the not very happy phrase^ ^Absolute 
beauty,’ from those in which the feeling depends cii a com^ 
parison of object with object, such as pictures, sta^s, and 
other* products of the imitative arts; , for which, merefore, 
as involving a cbnscious judgment of the bearing towards 
each btiier of two or mcwe gthings, he reserves the term 
Relaim beauty. To this it is foy no means necessary 
that the component members of the pair or .the system 
contemplated should be separately beautiful. There is 
beauty in identity of ratios, or proportion, yet none in thg 
single quantities which compose them ; and many a lovely 
picture has been produced, though among sitters forj|l 
there was neither a Venus nor an Apello. In his ende^ur 
to define the precise Relations which constitute eit^et kind 
of beauty, our author is largely influenced by Addison’s 
celebrated papers in the ‘ Spectator ’ on ‘The Pleasures of 
the Imagination.’ 

The fundamental condition is Uniformity amidst Variety. 
With a given uniformity, beauty is in proportion to the 
variety ; with a given variety, in proportion to the unifor- 
mity; e. g. that of the triangle is less than that of the 
square; which, in its turn, is less than that o^* dhe pentagon, 
as this again is iess than that of the hexagon, &c.; and 
the beauty of the' scalene is less than that of the isosceleg^ 
which is le^s than that of the equilateral, Tjje same 
is manifest in our judgnients of organic nature ; in the 
vegetable world, planta may be too formal, on the one 
hand, too irregular op the other, to satisfy our taste, which 
needs a clear, type of being, freely modified in its detaila 
ramificatimi and leafage, of height and breadth, \ of 
fcurvature and^our, and finds it perhaps in a noble beech 
m lime rree« Sc^^in the animal tribes^ nothin# is more 
faspnating Ib^j the vestiges of» one. structural plan, carried 
iQut with y|r^|6ns gradual yet bold, to wo^ functions 
walkiogi s#isnm|pgi Jtc* \ nor is there any specific 
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admiration felt by us for living creatures, be it in theiif 
form, their movements, their integuments and dress, which 
will .not |)e found to involve the same principle. Any 
breadh themquired uniformity, — a short leg, squinting 
eye, a hump back, — offends us; and as we descenc^towards 
the elementary forms of life, aesthetic interest facies ^way 
for want of suthcient organic and functional variety. 

•Another factor in the phenomenon of beauty is 
larity; which indeed isf in strictness, only a development 
of the fonmer, no otherwise entitled to separate mention 
than as ' covering a large number of cases. The fact that 
the fine arts are so largely concerned with not 

merely of the human figure on its scenes of action, and erf* 
the aspects of external nature, but, in the epic and the 
drama and 2 Xi moraia fabula^ of incident, character, and 
manners, bears emphatic witness to the range of this 
principle. On a minor scale it appears in the perpetual 
play of metaphor in literature, and the very movement of 
language, as it grows, by the suggestions of resemblance^ 
Even the beauty of scientific law depends on its linking 
together, as similars, facts of unsuspected affinity; enabling 
us to ettroll among intellectual friends innumerable pheno^ 
mena previously dispersed over *an indifferent and foreign 
world. • 

The considerable part which proporti9n plays in the total* 
effect of beauty is a further application of the same funda-? 
mental |ule. It might also be brought under the head of 
similarity; for it is a pleasure in the similarity of ratios; 
The relations to one another of a circumscribing cylinder^ 
the inscribed sphere, and’ its inscribed cone, as the figures 
3:2; I, give to every one who is introduced to their 
evidence a feeling of their beauty. The uniformity, which# 
here lies in geometrical necessity, is sometimes supplied by 
a teleoldgical idea, the Ucit assumption of a r^ulative end 
$n tdewym machine; and not less so in 

that of an anim^ ca^isim The idea of /jv/W^itW inyerfved 
in the very natee ^ such an object is indispensable to its 

Mm a 
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beBtttt, and defines the perfection to whidi die parts cwir 
spire, and the rule of order which refetes them among 
themwlves as a hierarchy of means and endg. By an 
inverse argument, Hutcheson contends that, m w>preTOn- 
ceived design suiq)lies us in such cases with a standard o, 
beauty,Sso the appearance of regular beauty in a prodi^ 
warrants the inference of design in the ^ 

absence of Selection, i.e. under the conditidn of tndtffi^ent 
forces, the appearance of regular foms, of numerous similars, 
the comWnation of several shapes which// U>gttlur,ye& a 
tube with a stopper in the orifice, a coinplexity of ^rts 
concurring towards one end, and, fortiori, a few provi mg 
W a strdke all the means of numerous heterogenroM 
services (Uke those of Heat and of Gravitation) would be 
to all intents and purposes impossQAe; . involving, by the 
mathematical computation of chances, imj^obabilities as 
the n power of Infinite to One^. This ingenious argumei^ 
being really a digression, I must pass with only one rem^. 
It is essentially the same which a few years ago led the 
late Professor Clerk Maxwell and Sir Jolm Herschel to 
assert, that the atoms assumed as the starting-pomt of the 
physicist’s cosmogony had^all the maAs of ‘manuffe:tured 

articles/ , j j 

The ‘ Internal SertSe’ of beauty, thiis*^ expounded, 

Hutcheson maintaffas to be intuitive and universal in men ; 
an original source of pleasure added to them, without any 
antitlietic p^n. For, ugliness he will not allow ^$o be a 
positive infliction, like a bitter taste^ or a nauseous smell : 
it is but the Mure of beauty; and displeases us only ^ 
disappointing some preconception. However wide may be 
the apifiication of this rule, we must surely exce^ 

<rmn it disobrds in music ; the distrem of which seems, in 
its positive ctuecacter, quite on a par with the pl^ure 
harn^, and to be equally independent <rf facti&wis asso- 
ciathinr. But,,whh regard to the doimtenances irf hi^^ 
beii^j'wtfich «» the nSnrf depositone* aw4 «pito*ne of 
» t. V. ♦y-dp- 
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. beauty and deformity, there can be no doubt that, when 
' they do more than fall short of our instinct for beauty, 
they^ displfase us by their expression of temper and probable 
dis^i^t; prepare repelled by what they sign^. The 
universality of the taste for regularity amidst variety is 
evident from features common to human arts in Ivery 
stage, quite ^^t)a^t from considerations of utility; e.g. the 
rifdest habitatfons, as well as structures of finest ' archi- 
tecture, are symmetricahin form; if angular, their walls* ate 
parallel; if in stories, their floors are horizontal ; if lighted 
from wi^out, their windows are upright and regular : how^ 
ever barbarous the fashions of dress, they recognise the 
correspondency of the two sides of the body, and arrange^ 
their adornments by reference to the medial line. Nor has 
any tribe been found •that, in choosing its king, looked out 
for a man that squinted or had a goitre. The same in- 
stinctive craving for the weaving together of the many into 
the one is apparent in the earliest intellectual interests of 
such men : the village chronicler, whose memory goes back 
to the third generation, piay have the useful * authority of 
an almanac ; but it is the ballad-singer or that 

will gather an eager and silent crowd, by stringing the 
loose beads of fact upon a continuous thread of human 
life, spun frqm the whirl of passion and the filaments 
of character ; not till tfle poet^s insight reads the unify- 
dng plot, does history arise, and gain its meaning and its 
charm 

* When Hutcheson wrote, the most skilful attempts had 
not yet been made to derive the aesthetic conceptions and 
emotions from associated vestiges of sensation, and the 
second-hand influence of custom and education, founded 
m utility. In no' direction has the doctrine of association 
of ideas been worked out with more ing^uity by its ex- 
ponentSi from Hartley p Alison, than on the track of our 
appeciation of sublinfity and beauty. But 1 hardly think 
Ih^ riie poi^n of been dianged. 

* Bogviiy, I, il. pp, 73-^^ 
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A Ihoti^and abemtions of ta^ atid capric0s oC fashion, 
discrepancies of admiration withoiit end, nay, natural ex^ 
tensions as well as artificial modifications, of tlje percep- 
tionS;;Of beauty, have been traced through a very opossible 
history sketched with infinite delicacy. All the fnorbii^ 
excrescences and all the natural expansions of this sensitive 
and flexible affectfon have been explained; but tl\e living 
seed of all this development ^remains unicJUe, and canribt 
yet 1)e manufactured out of elementary ato^s of semation 
and utility. Habit or custom may be a ^ second natiire ; ^ 
but it is not a first nature ; and a first nature there itiust 
be, in order t^lpnut; for through habit we gain only '^e 
more nimble emergence of a natural feeling, the qUlCkqr 
execution of a regulated natural act. No mpprehen^n of 
advantage or disadvantage could ever, by persevedhg re- 
currence, convert itself into a sense of sublimity or beauty, 
any more than the exhilaration of stimulants can make us 
think them delicious to the taste if we have no taste. And 
so it is with the influence of education. We cahnot borrow, 
from others’* teaching, a feeling for which there is no pro- 
vision in ourselves. They may* no doubt, mislead us into 
false taste by their authority and example ; but only by 
availing themselves of the preconceptions we already have 
of something fair or ugly ; by associating disgusting ideas 
with what is really neutral, or ' attractive affections with 
what would else repel, a.nd it is thus that Superstition is 
brought to imsinterpret the expression of things, ajid read 
a spiritual beauty or horror into physical objects and 
phenomena which are empty of both. But even to mis- 
judge beauty, there must be the power to judge it. 

At the beginning of this account of Hutcheson’s psyche 
blogy, I have explained the extended meaning which he 
gives to the Virtgd Sense, by ap^nding to it an ‘internal’ 
province. His readers, aft^ observingo that he leaves the 
five extemal senses where they w^rcjfiaturalljf’ desire to know 
hbw many, of the internal class he adds to these. It is a 
singular &ct that they will npwhere find a definite answer to 
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thii^; question; And that, on closing his volumes, Cfie may 
assert with good ground, that tie allows but two ; another, 
that he provides no less than ten. The latter opmioil Would 
seem to be boitie out by a chapter of his ‘ Moral Philosophy 
whibh expressly treats ‘ of the finer powers of plrc|^tion,* 
distinguishing man from other possessors of the five ^t^al 
senses, weft as by the corresponding part of his latin 
^ Compendium^,* In both of these we find ehumeiat||d i 
(i) the sense of beauty^ {2) delight in imitation ; (3) afliUSH 
cal harmony, \^ether in simple concords, or in the themes 
of larger compositions ; (4) the perception of design and fit* 
ness; (5) the sense of ^grandeur; (6) sense of novelty; 
(7) sympathy, i.e. the spontaneous assumption of any feeling 
observed in another, — e.g. in the cas^ of compassion, Of 
congratulation, and o£ fellow-feeling in action and enterprise 
of all sorts ; (8) the moral sense, directing enthusiasm on 
benevolent and indignation on selfish and injurious conduct, 
involving at the same time joy at the prosperity of the faith- 
ful and displeasure at the success of the cruel ; (9) the sense 
of honour and shame ; (lo) the sense of decency and dignity. 
When, however, the authot proceeds to add (ii) the con- 
jugal and parental affections, (12) the civic and social, (13) 
the religious, it becomes obvious that his classification, in- 
tentionally grjnadvertently, embraces a wider field than the 
language which introdlicffd it led us to eapect. The personal- 
affections, towards beings human or Divine, he cannot have 
meant ^to include among ‘internal senses.* On the other 
hand, he has here placed under separate heads several 
varieties of feeling which he has elsewhere assigned to one 
and the same ‘ internal sense ; * e. g, in his treatise on the 
‘Ideas of Beauty’ he has covered by that name the pleasure 
in ‘imitation,* in harmony, in design, in grandeur and 
dignity ; yet each of these, in the present list, takes its place 
beside the . sense pf beauty, on equal terms. Sympathy, 
again, sometiH^es finds its way to its natural kindred, the 
personal affections^ and the susceptibility to shame and 
i Bk. 1 diap. ^ * Lib, i, cap, i, §| 4-i4* 
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shelter ^wit|^^the’ mor^ sensed* / If, ipstead of 
Psterrogating any of his formal divisions (in which Hutcheson 
fcsddom very haf>py), we tru^ to the general puij)ort of his 
writij^s, we shall find in them, besides die Sense ofe Beauty, 
only one other of th^ internal class, viz. the Moral S^^nse. 

' .V ■ 

C. Moral Sense. — I n reporting his doctrine on this 
point, it is not easy to*give it perfect coherence ; partly frOtn 
causes inherent in his first conception of it ; but i^ltrtly, 1 
suspect, from a later modification of that conception through 
the influence of Bishop Butler’s Sermons, published in 1 729 ; 
for certainly, the posthumous ‘Moral Philosophy,’ which 
representi^^ his ultimate teaching, assigns, in language akin 
to Butler’s, some predicates to the Moral |j 5 ense which we 
miss in his original statement of its n£\Jure ; and it is doubtr 
ful whether any complete interfusion of the similar ideas was 
aver effected in his mind. The difference is marked at the 
srery outset of the two expositions. In the ‘ Enquiry ’ he lays 
down his thesis thus : ‘ That some actions have to men an 
immediate goodness; or, that by a superior Sense^ which I 
c^l a Moral one^ we perceive pleasure in the contemplation 
of such actions in others, and are determined to love the 
igent (and much more do we perceive pleasure in being 
2onscious of having done such actions ourselves), without 
my view of further <^iatural advantug^ from them®.^ In the 
' System,’ he calls the ‘ Moral Sense,’ in the very heading o( 
:he chapter (kvoted to it, ‘the faculty of perceiving moral 
excellence, and its supreme objects ^’ ^ I need not point out 
diet the subjective ‘ Sense or passive susceptibility to a 
certain ‘pleasure' relative ‘to men’ has here become an 
abjective ‘ Faculty,’ or active apprehension of indepen- 
dent quality iminediately perceived in certain affections and 
Btedons consequ^t upon than’ (as he shortly afterwards 

o 

^ 111 Ms Treatise cm thiif Nature ai^ Conduct the Passions, Hutche- 
um brings the same contents under &^e ll&^ds: (xj external sense; 
(a) ktesuaftmosa of beauty; (3) public stole (banevoknoe) ; (4) moral 
sense ; (5) Sense of bonoun 

* ^tiloiticiloQ^ ll<l« ^ Systmt I» i. 4, 55. 
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expresses it)\ fVoai a fonri of sensibility we are handed 
over to a cognitive power; and instead of a special 
*plei|ga^’,to be received, we have a mentsil energy to be put 
forth. §till indre masked is this feature, when he says that 
yie ‘faculty ’ carries in its very nature the prerogative of com- 
manding and controlling the other powers, appreciating as it 
does a quality superior to any with which the others have 
to do*^. Here%urely we hear a voice in tune with th| deep 
authoritative tgnes of !^tler, rather than with the soft and 
winning^ tenor 'of Shaftesbury. 

The side from which Hutcheson approached th^ study 
6f our ethical nature accounts for this difference, and 
throws light upon the characteristics of his doctrine. He 
began his inve^igations with the scrutiny of our aesthetic 
judgments and emotiens, and came to the conclusion that 
they were not circuitously derived from any more elemen- 
tary interest, but immediately given by a special quality 
apprehended in beautiful objects by a perceptivity in us 
related to it. In this case, it is a ‘ Sense ’ that is exercised, 
because the mind is affected by an object from without, 
which reports its contents to the mental gaze. With this 
analogy in his thoilghts, Hutcheson addresses himself to 
the moral judgments and emotions, and by following its 
parallel line«>/^ brought to a similar inference; that they 
too are lio offshoots w personal pleasure or advantage, but * 
4he intuitive cognisance of a special quality inherent in a 
certain ^ype of conduct and character; and that it was in 
virtue of a mental organ of apprehension reserved for the 
purpose, that this ‘goodness ’in voluntary action spoke to 
iis at sight. This organ of apprehension, therefore, was in 
its turn called a ‘Sense,’ because affected by a contem- 
pkted object external to the mind. Under the guidance 
of this preconception, Hutcheson, in his s^rch for ‘ good- 
ims,* looks ^hd assumes that it is primarily some* 

thing to be sedh in actimis of others, and that aH pur 
feeling^ towards it ^e but extensions of the joy incident to 
^ Sy^», X i,4i * Ibid. p. dt. 
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its ifst vision* Let us consider sdme of the consequences 
involved in this point of departure* 

(1) It certainly secures the position which ^utcheson 
was mpst anxious to establish, viz* the complete disinterest- 
edness of moral approval and reverence. This is thq*ipoinJf 
on which he was intent, and which most needed difenee 
from the shameless^ cynicism of Hobbes anS Mandeville^ 
And though, for this end, any mpde of demolishing the pfe-^ 
tended links that hung the enthuuiasm for ^ight on to the 
promptiitgs of self-interest would have sufficed, there was an 
advantage in selecting one which could* first be tried on the 
quieter case of the aesthetic erqotions: for against thesfe 
there was a less resolute crusade of detraction : they had 
the men of genius, instead of the clergy, ’ for their body- 
guard ; and there was no knowing how a railing accusation 
against them as selfish impostors might get punished. It 
was not amiss, therefore, to work for a verdict on their 
behalf, and then repeat the pleadings and quote the prece- 
dent in the adjacent court* The arguments by which both 
classes of sentiments are set free from the taint of Isordid 
origin and left in possession of their intuitive rights, have 
lost by time little or none of their validity. 

( 2 ) In looking for virtue where he looks for it, viz. in 
the visible scene, Hutcheson necessarily fixe§ his attention 
upon action, in its perceptible features, and fancies the ap- 
proval which 4t may win from him due to it as a whole, with# 
out distinction qf its inward source, its immediate exgcution^ 
its ulterior consequences. So that all these are mixed up 
together as moral phenomena, and sharers in epithets of 
the same praise and blame. Accordingly, if you ask him 
whether virtue is a quality of the action or of the agent, you 
gain no steady reply *. At one time he is so occupied with 

^ Professor Sid^Wick characterises this statement as a ^serious mfSr 
understandiag * of Hntchesoi (Mind, X^CXIX. p.% 43 , note). In refutation 
of it he refen to a passage in the (BlL H. ch. dlstingtdshi^ 

|)etween the happy consequences d an action, aa«onstituti^ ixw^matericU 
goodness,* and me rij^t affectum Whence It iij^ngs, as consUtn^g its 
goodness*^ Does this distinction th^ concei|trale^^ 
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the objective product ^ that the measure of goodjiess Mes entirely 
in it I thus he commits himself, totidem verbts, to the Utili- 
tarian ip^i^ciple, that an ‘action^s morality is immediately 
adjusted wherf the natural tendency or influence of the 
action upon the universal natural good of mankind is ^feed 
upon^;’ and supplies us with a regular bit of BenthamSte 
arithmetic wHfen he says, that altruistic virtue is Mn a 
cAnpound rati# of the quantity of good and the nuiftber 
of enjdyersl* Yet, at other times, unfortunately more rare, 
he tells ua that the moral quality is perceived by us m the 
affections^ «ind only on tl^at account in actions consequent 
^ upon them ; and the ‘ pr^ary objects of the Moral ^nse 
are the affections of the will®/ So that he measures the 
morality, now by th*e action’s spring, arrd now by its effects. 
*It is not without reason that the Utilitarian asks him, what 
is the use of his moral intuition, if, after all, he has to com- 
pute his morality by the compound ratios of observable 
quantities ; and whether the ‘ quality of goodness ’ which it 
‘immediately’ reveals is simply the answer to that sum, 
which would emerge no less through the medium of calcula- 
tion. If so, he endows intuition with a function never 
assigned to it beforai — that of merely saving us the trouble 
of using our instruments of knowledge, — of putting iftto our 
hands the prjpted key to the problems given us to work* 
Nor are there wanting expressions of his which give some 
(Colour to this interpretation of his meaning : he speaks, for 
exampl|, of the Moral Sense as an ‘ expeditious monitor,’ an 
^ impartunate solicitor*,’ that goes ahead of Reason; as if it 

ness ’ upon either the inward source or the outward consequences ? On 
the contrain^ it assigns it to both, a«d makes themi as 1 had said, 

‘ sharers in epithets of the same praise and blame;’ the adjectives 
material nnA formal marking only varieties in the same category of 
* morality and leaving both terms alike 'objects of the Moral Sense' 
This ‘ mixing np togetSter as moral phenomena ’ of two things of whidi 
ohly is entitled to the rank, is precisely the conf£ion coi^plained of 
in the text* Even if Ihe passage -had drawn exactly the aistinctioa 
which I miss, it ufouM not, hs a%ingle instance, suffice to meet my only 
allegation, of the wait of a * steady reply’ to the question involved; 

‘ Enquiry, IL Hi. p. 165. * Ibid. II. Hi p, 177. ‘ 

• System, I. i 4, pp.48, 6a. * Enquiry, JI, vH, p. ayi. 
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ireit 0|lly% amd impaMenf ptovisim (ot 
end which Reason reaches with more leisurely steps. 
The pretensions of any such propf^Hc ikituitioi^ are open 
to extreme suspicion. ^ Immediate ’ apiwehenfiion is 
apprehension of what now isy not of a future |rain or 
sum total of consequences to flow out of it ; and un- 
less the ‘ goodness * of an intended act iS already pre- 
sent, neither can it be already apprehended : if it be de- 
pendent on what is yet to come, it will not be known till 
the resources of rational prediction have ^een^ expended 
upon it and determined its amotgit. The moment we de- 
part from the rule that the moral quality of voluntary action ^ 
lies in its inward spring, — which is a present fact, — we for- 
feit the right to claim ‘ immediate ^ knowledge of it. 

(3) To the same objective outlook ioac goodness it is due, * 
that Hutcheson habitually supposes us to get our ideas of it 
from observation of men, living or historical ; and that, only 
after learning the lesson from the characters of others, do 
we apply it to our own. He frequently remarks that^ in 
order to reach our real and sincere moral sentiments, we 
must consult our judgment of othefs’ conduct. I cannot 
reconcile this with his distinct statement that ‘ the object of 
the mital sense is not any external motion or action, but* 
the iifward affections and dispositions whicl^ by reasoning 
we infer from the actions obser^^,**' for of ‘the inward 
affections and dispositions * we can know nothing but from 
©ur own experience of them. But in the see^saw of 
his doctrine b^een the two directions, the longer arm of 
the lever is certainly on the external side, and the tendency 
is to settle it iii preponder^ce. His dominant conception 
obtains emphatic expression in a generalised form, when he 
says that ^ the or^nat of nwral ideas' is ^tke moral sense' 
(perc^tion) ‘ of^cellence in every appearance or evidence cf 
benevoledteV Without recurring to the reasons alrea 4 y 
assi^aed for iaveiting of^erivation, I wiU only 

remark in the present connection, thaft from Mntcheson^s 
lyalem, J* I. 5, p. 96. * lafaiTy, IL vii. p. , 
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view a doctrine of Virtue only can result, not a doctrine of 
Dufy^ i e only a critique of character, as an object of study 
and {Reference, bnt not a rule of authoritative <^Mgation or 
an ofgajdam df "relative rights. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that, when he encounters the term ‘ obligation,' and* has 
to say something of its meaning, he should find himsdf 
thrown back of necessity upcm the personal, copsciousness^ 
yet, even upoa this true ground, should* alight only ^upon 
this awkward definition^of obligation, as ‘a determination, 
without regard 1:0 our own interest, to approve actions, and 
to perfcAm them ; which determination shall also make us 
displeased with ourselves, and uneasy, upon having acted 
contrary to it\’ From which, and an assumed ‘ instinct to- 
wards benevolence,' he infers that ‘ No mortal can secure to 
himself a perpetual ^renity, satisfaction, and self-approba- 
tion, but by serious enquiry into the tendency of his actions, 
and a study of universal good^ according to the 

jusl|!BSt notions of it^.’ ‘Obligation,' then, consists in our 
own approving satisfaction wit^ an act and uneasiness in its 
omission, provided we are regardless of this gain or loss 
from it; the act in (fuestion, — thanks to the ‘instinct of 
benevolence, —is, oj; involves, ‘a perpetual study ofianiversal 
igood ; ^ to which we are encouraged by the promise of a 
secure sereqitv and self-content that are to be kept wholly 
out of view ! ^Obligatiftii^ self-imposed iy the subject's owli 
^tisfaction or uneasiness ; to an act immediately known by 
him as^ood ; yet whose goodness consists in . its balance of 
'•consequences in relation to the universal system of things ; 
under sanctions, of which he must not think; presents 
surely a singular combination of contradictions. Still, 
the incidental admission is important, that for the idea of 
obligation it is necessary to withdraw the eye from the 
field c€ observed character, and retire to the consciousness 
itehiii. . ^ , 

{4) HutJt^iesqn’s treatm«it of ‘goodness,' as a perc^t^ 
qudity read off at sight in the outward conduct othersi 
^ * Ibid. p. 357. 
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lU^unls for his readers^^ difficulty in distinguishing between 
Ms two ‘ Inner Senses.’ Separated in phrase, they are con- 
tinually running into each other," and e3fchangin|; epithets, 
till jtheir vocabularies seem to have entered intOopartner- 
ship: a temper or disposition is ‘fair’ and ‘loi|Bly:’ a 
building is ‘ chaste and severe.’ This is perfectly natural, if 
the moral .attributes are given to us, . like^’ the aesthetic, 
through objectivef** inspection approbation then so like 
admiration^ and disapproval so Y^<t(distaste^ that it may well 
appear a superfluous refinement to keep the twcb provinces 
apart. Objective virtue indeed is beautiful, and in that 
capacity belongs to the material^ of art, and plays a great 
part in the literature of fiction, and indeed of hilory. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that Hutcheson mingles the two 
orders of predicates, as if they mean^ the same thing ; as 
when he says, ‘ We have a distinct perception of beauty or 
excellence in the kind affections of rational agents ; ’ ahd 
again, ‘ Ail strict attachments to parties, sects, and facticals, 
have but an imperfect specief of beauty^ unless the good of 
the whole requires a stricter attachment to a part®.’ Some- 
times his identification of the conceptions seems absolute ; 
as in th« words, ♦ If there is no moral sense which makes 
rational actions appear beautiful ox^d^rmed: if all approbaS 
Hon be from the interest of the appfi^er, what’^5 Hecuba to 
ife, or we to Hecubu®?’ Again afld%am he speaks of ‘ the 
moral beauty or deformity of act^fSIt*’ as synonymous with 
their rightnes| or wrongness, ^:in the propositicgi, ‘We 
have a sense of goodness and moral beauty in actions, distinct 
from advantage*.’ It i§ true that sentences may be quoted 
in which he expressly distinguishes the two ‘Senses,’ not 
only in name, but in specified function. Here is an 
example : * As the Author df Nature has determined us to 
receive, hy om ^External Senses; pleasant or disagreeable 
ideas of objects, according as they are useful or hurtful to 
our bodies ; and to receive from unifthrm objects thb pleasures 

* Eaqniiy, p. iiS. ' * p. i8o. * Ibid. pp. lai, lai. 

VXbid. p. 176, l;^<p.}90. 
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of beauty and harmony^ to excite us to the pursuit of know- 
ledge and to reward us for it, or to be an argument to us of 
His g^adness^ as ^jhe %(>njfo.rmity itself proves His existence^ 
whether^wi had a sense of beauty in uniformity or not ; in the 
same manner He has given us a Moral Sense^ to direct our 
Actions and to give us still nobler pleasures ; so that ^hi^e 
we are only intending the good of others, we undesignedly 
pfomote ‘Our 4>wn greatest private good\’ It wil| be 
observed, however, th|t the three separate places *here 
assigned th% several ^ Senses ^ are in a classification or 
\k\txdx<Xy oi Pleasures : they are so many stages of a 
homogeneous but ascending scale, and are differenced, ^s 
Stuart Mill would say, in^ the ‘ quality ^ of their agreeablct 
ness. This is not the distinction which meets the require^ 
ments^of a true psychqjogy. I am afraid that, in spite of some 
contrary appearances, we must treat Hutcheson^s doctrine^ 
on this Side, as one of moral cesthetics only, which essentially 
redjiitces perfect character simply to a work of high art. 

D. Springs of Action. — So much for the passive sus- 
ceptibilities of our nature, — the Senses, external, internal, 
moral, With their several types of pleasure and paiQ. From 
them Ve pass to ^^utcheson's doctrine respecting the 
Springs of action powers of the will. The common 
feature of tHem alL^^i^he preconception and desire of* 
jSood; and. Good means nothing else than happiness and 
the means of it ; it is therefore purely relative to the 
nature *and sensibilities of the recipient, and must not be 
sought in any absolute object of the Reason or eternal 
congruities which would be present in a universe without 
life ; but only in the constitution of the being whom we 
are studying. Our human good, then, consists in the em 
joyments, attending on the foregoing senses ; they supply 
4he ends in vim which stir our varieties^f activity. But 
;th^ are not# priyat^ aniJ exclusive possessions ; we 
others’ affected by* them, like ourselves ; and this is a 

. VEaqtiiry, pp. 154, 13S. 
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fpl^de in which we es^ience an mstindiife ai|^ cmginal 
delight; which might indeed, as a distinct kind of feeling 
received, be added on to the lists, of sej^ses, and actually 
is sOi in bur author’s treatise on ‘ The Nature and fbnduct 
of the Passions,’ under the name of the ‘ Public|Sense */ 
[t is there defined * Our determination to be plealed with 
the happiness of cithers, and to be uneasy at® their 
We are moved to action^ ^erefore, whol^^ by some af- 
fection towards rational or at least^, sensitive beings, whose 
pleasures an(|||)ains make up our good add e^I ; and, if 
we confinelllur attention to persons^ they must be either 
ourselves or others ; the care we necessarily feel for our 
own happiness is self-love ; that which we feel for the 
happiness of others is benevolence. Both of them alike 
supply us with our ultimate ends; ^for, our sympathetic 
distress or joy in the presence or at the thought of ot^rs’ 
suffering or relief is no less an instinct of nature than our 
self-regards. 

To the establishment of our ‘Public Sense’ or bene- 
volent affection in this position, viz. of an instinct co- 
ordinate with that of self-love, die most characteristic part 
of Hutcheson’s philosophy is devoted.® He takes it up as 
the sole possible antagonist of the Epicurean principle <rf 
personal hedonism, and insists th^ the whol^ ground of 
ethical theory is ceyered by the reasonings of these two 
rival, claimants®. Not that he ris unacquainted mth th^^ 
schemes of ^dworth and Clafte; but he denies them 
a place ih moral philosophy at all, on the ground tW the' 
rdations which they set up, of absolute truth and fitness 
of things, are objects dT contemplative Reason, not of 
practical volition; so that these systems, howeva: true, 
can supply only a doctrine of the understanding, not of 
the will®, ^ Having narrowed his prcArlem to a conflict 
between the di^atoislup ^of Self and |ts joint ccmsulship 
with Benevdiasce, he fwonounaes against the former as 

^Seettp. j. ' * theMoRtl Sawe^ p. aia 
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incoiripatible with the pbvious fects of human experience, 
unlfess they are distorted and caricatured by cyiical inter- 
pretaih^s^ We Ire conscious of no secret view to per- 
sonal*a4v)antj%tf in the love we bear to friends bene- 
fectors and country ; in the pity that responds to sfii^ng; 
in the enthusiasm that draws us in heart to the great fi^rls 
of distant a^s and far-off ^nds ; in the eff(M^ and the 
riSk involved fcr the rescue 6f an innocent victim, qf the 
overthrow of ^ guilty oppressor. If these affections Were 
presentyrilh us only as the means of sonH j|)leasures of 
our own| they could be bribed away by a^' offer that 
should outbid them ; yet, we well know how completely 
inoperative such attempted competition would be. The 
slow arid subtle process of transforming the primitive selfish 
desires into complex^ forms of seeming disinterestedness, 
does not avail to cancel the instinctive look of the generous 
impulses®: for, when occasion arises, they rush to the front 
and' carry oflhthe will of the child, the savage, even the 
habitual criminal, whose life has afforded little room for 
such refining processes ^ 

By the ordinance of nature, then, we are placed at the 
disposal of two sprirjgs Cf action, Self-love and Benevolence. 
Each of these exercises its sway over us in, two forms, dis^ 
tributed or cqpcentrated. Our personal desires are numer- 
ous as the sources an& mlets of pleasrffe ; and each, as it 
tprns up, will run its course, if there be nothing to stop it, 
and wiy fulfil its aim. But experience soon shows us a 
number of mutual interferences among our desires, which 
make it either impossible or self-defeating to float upon 
whichever at the moment is on the surface. And hence 
w^ are led to take them all into comparative view, and 
adjust their relations so as to keep the incompatibles from 
clashing, and admit the rest intb the happi^t co-operation. 
Thus arises ^ calm,o deliberate sqff-love,' exercised from a 
centtal survey of its v9iole®realm. But there still rema&s 

^ Natare aad Condact of the Passiop, Art. iti, pp. 
tintlSionB of the Moral Sens^ pp. 211-213. 
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sbn^ fooip for jthe ei^Iiei f<irm of this xnotjv^^ in the 
^ particular desires ’ have nothing to fear from their fi^e 
play^ and need l^e, or a^ all events do^take^ no counsel 
froni the largw Prudence. In point of fact, St^is oi^ly 
amoig the considerate few that the incentive expats into 
the wiser form. It is , the same wijh the affeaion fof 
othersV good; it tnay be exclusive to a friend, may stop 
with t^e family, or the sect, of the state ; m^y select son!.e 
special class, the sick, the prisoner or the slave ; and in 
each case, its unconditional indulgence ma^ ngi counter 
to the well-being that falls under some other head: i|pr 
will this liability cease till the mind's survey embraces the 
universe, ^pf human good, and the benevolence expands 
into philanthropy. This is ‘universal calm ^enevolence,' 
as opposed to the ‘ particular affections,’ beyond which the 
majority of mankind do not pass. 

Jn case of a quarrel between one of my ‘particular 
desires ’ and my * calm self-love,’ it is quite conceivable 
that it may be settled between themselves, without any 
mediator armed with arbitrating powers : because the im- 
pelling motive is the same with both, and the difference 
is only one of coniputation, where tjjere is a common 
measure. With the understanding to step in as accountant, 
the tfue balanfce may easily be found. And so too it 
is (thpugh somewfet less securefy)'with the variances of 
benevolence in its narrower and#its wider range : the same 
j^ffection, — ^t^ wish for others’ happiness, — is the inspira- 
tion pf ^th, and must be open to * the persuasioiS of thP 
larger .success : revise the working of the sum, and the 
double answer will disappear. 

But suppose the dissension to arise between the two 
different motive prini^ples, and that the persuasion of the 
benevolent instinct is met jhy dissuasive 0eas of self-love : 
both affecfipns^carry t}i| ^une authority of nature : as 
heterogeneous, they have no cqinmpn measure : they are 
in contr^cdon, and one dT them must go out ; and which 
is to be victor must be diSermmedi unless some helper. 



appears, by their relative strength , ^ ^ ihere accident of the 
in^vidual subject Here it is, however, that Hutcheson 
cotnef to the rescfae with his doctriiie of the Moral Sense, 
This fagufty, til its pilgrimage among men an 4 njptice of 
their characters, has always ‘approved of every kii^ ipec- 
tionV has pronounced ‘morally good’ all actions "^wfeidi 
flow from beiftvolent affectiori’or intention of absolute good 
Uf others®,’ nay, has declared ‘all virtue ’ to be 
YolenceV and^‘ benevolence the universal foundation of 
the . MoraL Sense V The very end and fuhction of this 
third principle implanted in the mind, is to decide between 
the other two when they flash ; and were it not for its fm 
terposition as umpire, the controversy between them could 
never have been legitimately closed. It sides uncondi-' 
tionalfy with the universal happiness, and identifies all 
virtue with benevolence®. The question may doubtless 
still be taised, what the benevolent impulse gains by this 
accession of ah umpire converted into an ally ; and whether 
the defeated litigant will own itself crest-fallen at the verdict. 
This at least, perhaps on Hutcheson’s representation this 
alone, is clear; the sentence is given by the approving 
faculty j and if the 4 )eilevolent instinct takes effect, it will 
now entailji^ besides the satisfaction of its sympathetic aim, " 
the joy of .invj^d self-approval ; and will escape the pains 
of self-reproach whjch, under an oppflfeite choice, would 
have subtracted largely from the personal gains. 

If thjfi be all, however, — if the Moral Sense only adds 
tbe pleasure of self-satisfactipn on one side of the scale, 
and the pain of self-dissatisfaction on the othar, — the ex- 
periment is still hedonistic, and may still, for all that 
appears, leave the balance, though reduced, to the selfish 
, arm of the lever. A tempted man may say within himself 
‘ TmCi if I refuse this good Office, I cannot c<|i^mtubte 

^ Moiml Sense, ^ 

* Natord and Goiidig:t of the Pasfim, p* 3^* 

* EnaOity, 11. ill p. xdi, 

* Ibi 4 IX* iv, p. 1^. ^ I* HI pp, 564 5X. 
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ilspwlf dh fistllow; and may fee! mthei? like a 

guest with thick boots and a cutaway coat in a ball-room: 
bitt it is not necessaiy that I should ba|k in my own ad- 
iniratiw ; I can dispense with that luxury, and, ©for the 
sake of what I like better, put up with a poor opiifon of 
my conduct which I can soon manage to rub off or Ibrget^ 
To a philosopher wko simply trusts to the ap^l, ‘Do that 
thing, and you will be uneasy in your mind,* such an iift- 
pudent reflection would seem to© be not ^ without avail. 
Hence, perhaps, it is that Hutcheson, instep of treating 
the moral verdict as something more than a prophecy of 
personal feelings, as something iipperative and final, shows 
the greatest anxiety to corroborate it by proving the in- 
variable coincidence of individual happiness with unswerv- 
ing devotion to the universal good. • Upon this thesis he 
virtually stakes everything : ‘ The principal business,* he 
says, ‘of the moral philosopher to show, from solid 
reasons, that universal benevolence tends to the happiness 
of the benevolent^ either from the pleasures of reflection^ 
honour, natural tendency to engage the good offices of men, 
upon whose aid we must depend for our happiness in this 
world: or from the sanctions » of Divme Law, discovered 
to us by the constitution of the universe : that ^so no ap- 
parent views of interest may counteract th)^* natural in- 
clination^l To pl^ve this proposition, Hutcheson pro- 
vides an elaborate Valuation of pleasures and pains fron^ 
the several sedses and affections, including the^^ Moral 
Sense*; and sums up the results of its application in 
these words ; ‘Thus, upon comparing the several kinds 
of pleasure and pains, both as to intention* (intensity) ‘and 
duration, we see that the whole sum of interest lies upon 
the side of virfyee, public spirit, SLud honour. To forfeit these 
pleasures, |n wjjple or in pstxt, for any other enjoyment, is 
the most foolish bargfun; and, on the» contrary, to secure 
them with the mcri/ke 0f aS others^ fi the truest gain V 
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The reader who has followed with some fervour of assent 
the proofs of human disinterestedness and of an intuitive 
Mpra| $^se, is Naturally surppsed^to see matters brought 
at last tP this featd issue of gain and loss* The Mot^ Sense 
then, far from delivering us from hedonism, only confnbnt^s 
an additional item to its reckoning. And though tself- 
interest- woufd pdison and destroy the virtue of i^ocial 
actions, taken ^ne by one, it is what constitutes the lirti^ 
of them all together; ^nd every impulse of affection be^ 
comes ri^t by forgetting the reason which makes it sol 
Disinterestedness surely is but a painted illusion of «excel^ 
lence, if it is a mere veil jto hide the real ground of good| 
and make that appear an ultimate end which is only a 
meani In such case, it is on a par with any other pious 
self-deceit; and a clear-eyed philosopher, whose sole alle- 
giance is to the truth, would more fitly feel shame than 
pride iil proving it to be an inherent element of human 
affecitions. We get, I fear, no ethical good from Hutches 
son’s Moral Sense and disinterestedness : no sooner are we 
gladdened by the semblance and promise of it, than it is 
swallowed up again by the omnivorous digestion of the 
Epicurean monsters 

E, Optii^ist Estimate of Virtue. — The problem^ 
however, of t!ie accorfiafffce between happiness and virtue, 
Jhough not fundamental, is highly important in its sub- 
sidiary place ; and Hutchesoh’s treatment of it is both 
^ingenious and large. In order to establish his measures 
of value he separates homogeneous pleasures from hetero- 
geneous ; estimating the former by their intensity and dura^ 
Urn; the latter, by their dignity and duration; and pro- 
nouncing that duration is of less account to the higher 
than to the lower ; and that for inferior ^gnity no comr 
pensation can be fcpnd in any intensity am duration. He 
admits the difi|€iidty,’<#eslai>lishing an exact scale of amount 
among pleasures ifeich arc necessarily variable with the 
differing tastes cff men ; but he avails himself of the rule 
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while ittie narrower and lower nature cannot appreciate 
tiie supeiior experience of the more capaciouB and higher, 
Ibe latter is familiar With t|^e whole syst^im, and^ can com- 
^pare all its parts : so that, as Aristotle said, Uhe goed (and 
complete) man is the judge and standard of all ^ngs 
The anticipation of J. S. MilFs well-known doctrine re- 
specting the dimensions of pleasure* is here^" very striking, 
extending almost to the wdrda of the expesition ; though 
Hutcheson follows out the principle more into^ detailed 
classification than Mill. Lowest in the scale heoplacesothe 
Appetites^ which require antecedent wants to make them 
good for anything, and adventitious attractions, social, 
aesthetic, and affectionate, to give them their true worth ; 
and which, in their proper place, are not only compatible 
with virtuous life, but at their best in 6t. (2) The pleasures 

of knowledge and tasteiii^hich he assigns to the next rank, 
are more durable as weli as higher ; and so far as they are 
sought in a direction and among objects readily accessible, 
are a precious embellishment to life; but as they are apt 
to run out into costly indulgence, they need a trm hand of 
control. (3) A step higher brings us to the sympathetic 
pleasures, of fa^ly, friendship, citizenship, humanity : these 
it is that furnia||us with the chief business ^of life, and the 
occasions of deepest joy and sorrow ; nor is durability 
measured even by that of their Objects. Blhlaring upon 
them are (4) the mbral pleasures, from the i|C|ii|^usnesf, 
of good affections and actions; which carry^^^mr very 
essence, a naOiral repose and harmOny ; forth' 

energies intrinsically healthy and urithout misgiw^mBhould 
they even fail of their aim, they suffer from disappmntipent 

than the selfish desires ; and their satisfactions, inherent 
in the character, are beyond the power of fortune: in 4 heir 
perfect culnrina in religious Joy. (5) Here we 

mi^t wdl supper oilrselves to be at re^ upon the sumnsh ; 

■■■■ ■■■■■ 

' 1 Iv. p. tsr. Ct MstEfk, Nie 11. vi, 15 ; VI. v. i. 
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but we Are invited on to an Ulterior point, ap|)arentl 3 fe in 
the ascending order, vif the pleasures of koHmir 

othtr\ Hutcheson, gurfds hiihself here frotti 
expressly assi|nlng them to higher ranfcf by .Sa|r&ig that 
Jhey are so connected with the pleasure# of virtuS as to 
render pomparison between them needless. In thelf uffioh 
trith each otfier and with the sympathetic affections, crowned 
l?y faith in pBd’s approving goofjness, they almost realise 
the ^ joy unsp^able aad full of glory\' It is evident thit 
HutchesOT^s affectionate and dependent nature was keenly 
sensitive to the sympathy and th^ good opinion of others. 
Of ‘true glory’ he speak%with enthusiasm : it is more than 
durable : it survives the life that wins it : it is posthumous 
in ond world, and everlasting in another. To a man so 
glowing with this fine it is more than an honour, that it 
seems never to have tempted him to any questionable 
compliance or dazzled the intentness of his eye on truth 
andfight. 

On considering what alone can be really meant by the 
‘quality’ of pleasures, it will be evident that, in its aim 
and pu^ort, this classification is the equivalent of the 
‘scale^of worth’ oriiwhidh the springs of action are arranged 
in a former chapter. I own that the differences between 
them are grgat enoujgh to be discouraging; but in the 
comparison of independent tentative* lies the only hope' 
dthat something better may emerge. I cannot but think 
that tl^ dominance of the hedonist idea, though under the 
select aspect of quality, has thrown the system 6f impulses, 
in Hutcheson’s thought, out of their true moral proportion ; 
and that if he had enthroned the genius of Right in the 
Seat of judgment over them, they would have appeared in 
different order and with further (hscrimination. But Be 
was on another track, i, e. on his way t^proVe the good 
‘baupin’ efftscted^by the virtuous life; ahd provided he 
gathered ihto*his accbbhf all the eonStituehts of its expe- 
rience, k ^ e$s6ritM consequence that th^ li&ould 
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be taken in their correct^ turn : lus reasoning! ma}L remain 
M&d, though the order of a subsidiary member of it should 
*be a little loose^ complete his th^^sis, he similarly 
applies the ppas incident to the several deW^s, and 
shows, in each (dass as it appears, that the immunitif^ and 
alleviations prevailingly attach to the lot of the righteous! 
(i) Bodily pi^in^ ^th which we could ill dispense' as an 
index of disturbance needing ,^ttention and|arrest, is r^-* 
garded by weak minds as something to be eifeped at any 
price; so that, by the threat of it, you mSy n\^ke them 
accomplices in any crime. Yet, when they have '’bought 
exemption by falsehood and treachery, and have taken in 
exchange tjieir burden of shame and remorse, they confess 
too late that the moral ill is worse than the natural. To 
judge of the relative place of the6e„>we should compare 
them at their maximuiiv^l e. in the case of the worst crimes 
committed as the ransom from the worst pains^ every 
sound and brave man would accept or keep the torture and 
decline the sin. And so would he decide for another, even 
riie dearest to him^, and would sooner see a son subject to 
any malady than lost in guilt and shame. ( 2 ) Lighter than 
bodily pains are those of Imagination : sjjch, for example, as 
arise from the cmtrast of mean and hard external lot with 
bright dreams m seemly and handsome conditions of life. 
They are not only Relatively ligftv i^ they are completely 
controllable by self-discipline, and therefore vanish froih/ 
viriuous experifnce. Where they feel no firm repressive 
hknd, they carry off their victim into reckless es^j^diture 
and all the miseries of scrambling indebtedness, if) To 
nogreater pain can we be subjected than the sympathetic 
and moral, which may be taken together; to witness the 
suffering of one dear tc? us, especially when it admits of no 
alleviation from efforts and sacrifices of ours, is, or may be, 
an agony to lea^ an,iindelibld impression and haunt u$ 
with paretic images for ever. would ^ hardly seem so 
indeed, frojai the pleasure we take in, ws^essizi^ tragedies, 
then, the suffei^ is in g subsidiary place ; it is 
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but the indispensable means to the manifestation of heroism ; 
and the pleasure we feel is that of admiration and moral 
symp^y ; and Jthis is of so higji a character, as to be 
worth jjurchasfti| at the cost of compassionate pains. Take 
away these experiences of nobleness and justice, 2^d the 
naked J pity and terror ’ of the tragedy wotlld be sanely 
repulsive, ftllow-feeling for suffering, however, is still open 
It) some alleMtions which are inaccessible to remcws%ancl 
guilt ThiS^ept doiwji, it may be, or defied in the heat 
of * passion, rises as soon as we ‘ opme to ourSelves,* and 
poisons* life by making the inmost self hateful, and leaving 
us without retreat ; and though it may become blunted by 
habit, and sleep in intervals of forgetfulness, it wakes again 
with the touch of sorrow, and haunts us with returning self- 
abhorrence. (4) The -counterpart to the satisfactions of 
honour is the pain of Infamy. If justly incurred, it is 
but th 5 external corroboration of remorse ; if unjustly, 
it is assuaged by a supporting self-approval and rest in 
God; but even the human . alienation is felt to be more 
terrible than bodily anguish, and not infrequently leads to 
suicide \ 

From this survey of the contents of human experience, 
Hutclieson thinks it evident that the life of greatest virtue 
is, and mu^f be, that of greatest happiness. Its very ele* 
ment is the social afid^^oral affectiDns, whose pleasures 
^te supreme, and secures it from the moral pains, which 
are the hardest to endure. And though it is fully exposed 
*to the sufferings of sympathy, it brings them ihe best relief 
in the activities of succouring love and the admiration of 
noble fortitude. And in proportion as the affections widen 
and take in larger and larger circles of human good, i. e. in 
proportion as they become more virtuous, do they mcn^e 
e^sfly rebound from the stroke of private Suffering an# 
recover hope and Joy im fellowship with well-being upon 
a gmder Anti for the inevitable ills that are 

the impartial habiMty all, none certainly can be more 
^ Bystem, L vik pp. 154^14^^ 
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fepdy fof theiti, aiJid less cast down by th^m, ihatt the’ 
temperate, the prudent, the just, ahd the brare ^. 

§ 3. App^daiion of the Do^rine, 

In looking back on Hutcheson’s whole scheme of t|ought^ 
with a view to store up its gifts and drop its imperfections, 
I feel how harsh feiay become the critic’s difty in dealing 
with the doctrines he describes^ To appreoiajte the merits 
of theft authors, he must judge thejm with relation to their 
place and time, and tell what enrichments they have added 
td theft past: to appreciate the contents of their theories, 
he must test them by the standards of the present, and 
apply the very light which they have helped into existence 
to detect their flaws and their lacunae. Again and again, 
historical feeling and personal admiration make me shrink 
from the task, as if it wire ungenerous. But the quest of 
truth, like that of right, is simple and severe; anS some- 
times imposes on the least willing censor the correction ,6f 
his nearest friend. It is thus that I must point out how 
Hutcheson, in bravely taking the field against the most 
insidious and dangerous fallacies of his time, and reclaim- 
ing from them no small portion of theft momentary gains, 
occupied some ^ound which he did not provide the means 
of permanently liolding, ' 0 

He found the whsie world of^'fitlglish philosophy and 
theology in slavery to the autocracy of self-love; and, what is 
worse, in unsus|>ecting and contented slavery to it; it yas the 
accepted lawgiver and interpreter of human life,l|iere and 
hereafter* He abhorred the tyranny, and raised the Standard 
against it ; and, within the circle of his influence, reinstated 
a faidi in human disinterestedness and an enthusiasm for 
goodness, which scattered the subtleties of the hedonist 
schooU Roiftec^enemies, however, whose ranks me broken 
by too impetuous a msh^ are pretty sure |d redly and rettom ; 
and it is fvidmw enough iiat tte ' jl^icurean host has Ire^ 
af^eared in fcwce, and, owidng ho de^s^ da^ die 

MfweSBk^:'Md vuiv'iEii' 
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♦^field. Let us first consider whether this coiiflict was fairly 
closed for the time, and is reopened on fresh ground. 

''' . f . ^ 

A. OF Benevolence and SELF4.ovfe.~I fear 

that Hutcheson’s distinction between benevolence alii self- 
fove is^ illusory. He understands by benefoleiice refird 
for others’ ^ood, and claims' for it the character of an 
Original instinet, co-ordinate with the impulse tovra£t6».ihf 
personal goo(J. By #stablishing it in this position, he 
thinks ^t he seciaes it in all the rights which had been 
previously mon(gx>lised by its cotnpanion, but which must 
now become partnership affairs. He admits, however, that 
the partners do not always agree, but in the exercise o( 
their equal rights will draw different ways : on which line, 
then, is the movemeat to take place? The public instinct, 
he decides, is to prevail over the private. If we ask 
‘Why?^ and what it is that upsets the equalky of the 
ffarttiers ? he tells us of another instinct that steps in and 
reports in favour of the public affection. But why should 
this secondary witness be listened to as an oracle? At 
best, it is only like a witness to character, who thinks well 
of one^ of the litigants. True, it is an instinct : but what 
makes that conclusive ? According to our author, instincts 
are our true guides, because to disappoint them is painful, 
and to satisfy them is pleasant. The account, therefore, 
^stands thus : through instinct number one, we like the 
public^ood: through instinct number three, we like that 
* liking: through instinct number tw6, Vre like the private 
good: and, however the balance may be settled, the deter- 
minants are the agent’s pleasures and pains, and nothing 
else: and if, as is quite possible, the satisfaction Of the 
instinct which is backed up by another, together with that 
of its patron, are no greater than those qf the single cOlfi* 
pelitiH', no reiason is offered for the repression of the latter. 
Tlte good o# olfeeefi^*^ by* beii^ mitde the objedt-mi^ier 
of an instinct, fefcmes good, i. e. our Pleasure, ^or 
with Hutcheson the mmds aie inferciiangeajDle ; and tiie 
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preference of benevolence is but the choice of the greater 
{Measure. He even denies, what^ appears to me evr 
dently true, that in instinctive action, ^e motive power 
lies in the want ^ — it may be the Mil// want,— propelling 
us from behind towards the appropriate object ; an^insists 
that it consists wholly in the expectation of the tarminsfi 
good or evilV: so that pleasure desired, or padn sfiunned, 
is the only possible incentive io the will. oThis is surety 
inadmissible. The very existence of instincts that provide 
for they know not what, dispfbves it* And,^ even in other 
cases, the stirring power is in the contrast felt between the 
consciousness now present and the^ consciousness conceived, 
between the actual, and the ideal experience : the effort to 
enter upon the latter is an effort to escape from the former ; 
the motive is in the relation between* tl^p two, and cannot be 
identified with one term to the exclusion of the other. 
But, if his position were made good, it would® simply 
establish the impossibility of disinterestedness, and identify 
Hutcheson^s psychology with that of the school which he 
set himself to confute. Once assume as axioms, that good 
means pleasure, and that pleasure sets up instinct, instead 
of instinct pleasure ; and there is no escepe from the whole 
coherent system of the hedonist and determinist philo*sophy, 
Hutcheson's concessions to it appear to me °fetal to the 
object which he haA most in In w1iat light do 

these concessions exhibit the disinterestedness which If^ 
claims for benevolence? He means it to be its crown of 
glory ,' but, on his own showing, it is little else thania mere* 
blindness and imbecility, , Fpr the agent addresses himself 
to the happiness of others, as if it were given him as a good 
uponits own account, Respective of its relation to himself ; 
but this, we ar# told, is predady what it is mt: this fancied 
absoluteness is ; and were it not that w^h the happi- 

^ System, 1 Hi. p, 4a* i^xoL Sidgwick (Mind,oXXXlX. p. 443, note) 
speaks of at keie * rgfenmg to deatits.’ 

tv words * la a^l omr desires, benerdleii^ or selfish, there is some 
iaotiv€| sonij^ intended, disihict from the joy of success, or the 
IfliioiNd ^ fee fife of desiiiiW;^ pio^pec^ of sonie other 
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ness of others nature had wrapped up his own, his bene- 
volence would be without its raison d*itre. If the instinct 
is unai|are of thi 4 and assumes the Contrary, It is in ignor- 
ance ai^i error^ and it is so far from clearing it^lf thqreby 
into higher merit, that it sinks into a puerile stupi^ty* It 
can never redound to the honour of a rational being to 
shut the eye^ to the real reasons and relations of things. 
Hutcheson intists that the real reasons are interest : the 
highest honour is disinterest I find, therefore, his dis- 
tinction between Benevolence and Self-love illusory. 

B, Relation of Benevolence and Moral Sense. — 
Further: his distinction Between Benevolence and the Moral 
Sense it illusory. There are indeed passages in his writings 
which so describe the iivoral faculty as satisfactorily to save 
its essence. When, for example, he tells us that ‘Moral 
goodness’ is not that which pleases us by sympathy (arts 
and inventions may do this) : or, that which gives us the 
pleasure of approbation (for it is not good because we ap- 
prove it, but we approve it because it is good) : or, that 
which is serviceable to the agent or the approver : or, that 
to procure honour: or, that conforms to 

law, Divine or hiynan: or, that which conforms to truth: 
or, that which has fitness and congruity: or, that which is 
sanctioned by %ducatio?f avd custom : bxj{, an inherent and in- 
dependent quality immediately perceived in certain affections 
with their consequent actions, and perceived by instinctive 
•intuition ; and when he adds that this intuitive instinct not 
only rightly guides each separate affection, but, working 
in a reflective nature, compares the several affections in 
re$pect of their apprehended goodness, and, after practice 
and cultivation, notices ‘ many degrees ’ among the objects 
of its approbation, and finds ‘some much more lovely than 
others^ ’ he employs language to which Ko exception can 
be taken^ unless . it be; toy ts final lapse from ethical into 
a^thetic • But a reader who, with this statOTent 

^ Syilteni, L iv. pp. §4-60, 
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M ftonghts, follows «hijEii with my vigiliint precision 
iirougb his numerous references to the Moral Sense, is 
dfi^n, if I mistake n%, to say within l|[mself, ‘ O si sic 
omnia He ne?er clears the ‘independent qu^ity of 
goodness’ whi^.^lhe instinct is appointed to disc^, and 
which it findlpiil^ng in yatious degrees : ,so that it re- 
mains cognisable, lie. distinguishable from other qualities, 
only by its relation to our moml sense, as ilhat which wl6 
approve,’lnd in affirming that we g^prove it because it is 
good, we say no more than that ‘ we approve it because it 
is appravable^ The nearest approach to any objective iden- 
tification of this ‘good ’quality is in the frequent statement, 
that what . we approve is always *^kind affection^ or good-will, 
sometimes towards ‘ universal happiness,’ at others towards 
that of particular persons. This sisrejy seems to be suffi- 
ciently provided for in the benevolent affection itself, unless 
‘approval’ of it is to mean something more (as with Hut- 
cheson it does not) than to have aesthetic pleasure in it : 
one who loves the hairiness of other's, ipso facto loves the 
‘ good-will ’ which causes it; and there is no need of a 
reduplicating instinct to repeat what the first has done. It 
seems, indeed, plain that all clear difference disappeared, in 
Hutcheson’s feeling, between the affections towards Ibthers 
and the Moral Sense: ‘happiness in benevolence’ is a 
phrase used by him as a synonym^r' the ^ Moral Sense^;* 
and ‘ happiness in benevolence ’ is benevolence ijfjelf. And, 
so, after reselling, as we have seen, all virtue into^ bene^ 
volence, he identifies the Moral Sense With it, and ^reduces 
the distinction between them to a verbal illusion. This, 
no doubt, is partly due to his singular omission, from his 
conception of virtue, of ail human springs of action and 
feeling that do not come under the head of affections 
towards persons. The control of appetite and passion, the^ 
emtdseoi coipi^e imd piesehce of mipd, the r^atd for 
order and! beauty, the se^h fom tnf^ can by no m^ans 
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justly regarded as h^vin^ place amoiig the attributes of 
a noble, character. 

It be evidtot, I think, from y|fese remarks that there 
is a ch^^eriltic want of clearness in the fiol}o|iring sen- 
tence ; ^The affections approved as right are ath|r iini- 
^rsal good-wfll, and love of moral exfellence, or stich par-^ 
ticular kind affections as are tcmsistent with these We 
ought to be able to add up together the two items |^rf 
enuipCrated as jointty gonstituting the sum total of HigM 
viz* ^ universal good-will/ and ‘love of moral 
excellente,* i. e. of what is righf* But as he has idei^ified 
‘moral excellepce/ or virtue, with ‘ universal good-will/ this 
is only to say that rjglit affections consist of ‘universal 
good-vtill ’ and the love of it, which surely cannot be added 
to it, as it is include^ in it Or, if for ‘moral excellence^ 
we substitute its equivalent, ‘what is right, ^ then it becomes 
apparent that into the definition is imported the conception 
defined; ‘right affections consist of universal good-will and 
love of right affection/ ^ In truth, Hutcheson is continually 
passing to and fro between the ‘Moral Sense' and ‘uni-, 
versal benevolence,' without ever settling any definite rela- 
tion between them,^r assigning to the former any function 
to whith the latter is not competent. They play the part, 
apparently (if they are two at all), of parallel and separate 
determinants ^bf the iifwartly right, and simply do the same 
thing twice over. Benevolence, for example, is represented 
as in itself intuitively aware that the wider it is the better 
•it is, and that the more extensive type of it is entitled to 
control the Jess extensive; so that, if we were. merely af-- 
fectional beings, without any further guidance, our rules 
wquld be what they now are. When the moral faculty is 
l^ in upon the sta^e, its business is to deal with the very 
same relations apd dispose them in conformity with the 
same rules ; so that it coaMbutes nothing^Ut a ratification 
of tbn insdimtive adj^stp^nts. This is indeed e3q»?essly 
avowed where he says| " The course of li|e pointed ont to 
^ %st«m, || 2 , 
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us itnniediately by the and con by all 

just consideration of our true int^est, must be the very 
jsatne which the gmeroil^ calm deierminaiia^^ [i. e. * universal 
beneiROlence^} ‘would recommend 

' It fallows from this parallelism that it is openfto our 
author to carry <;^estions for decision into either of the two 
co-ordinate courts,' of public benevolence or bf the Moral 
Sense : and it is impossible ^oa to notice hi») preference tdr 
the^formeiv Butler, it is well kno;yn, draws a distinction 
between Justice^ in the sense of treating men according^ to 
their deserts^ and regard for Jthe public good in dealing with 
them ; on the ground that, in consulting for the public 
good, it may be necessary to let off the guilty (for the sake 
of dieir evidence), or to inflict suffering on the innocent : 
you are not sure therefore of befeigr, led, by the rule of* 
public good, to treat men as they deserve. Hutcheson 
replies to this eflect, that, though social good ma^ some- 
times require you, in the treatment of men, to look at other 
matters besides the merits or demgrits of their past con- 
duct, yet whenever you go by the rule of their deserts, 
it is because this is required by the public good ; Justice, 
therefore, receives its credentials from social utility *. The 
answer, it is plain, is not ultimate : what makes it ^useful 
and ethically efficacious to treat men as tliey deserve? 
The universal sezise^f Justice in Iftirhan communities, and 
the inward te^jdiSai and approval giveft to all behavioiSi;, 
which is rightly adjusted to character; and did got the* 
public law find support in the private conscience of the' 
citi^ns, it would have neither- remedial nor controlling 
power: its social utility i? accredited by its equity. Take 
away that equity, and there are no scales in which you can 
weigh out its disciplinary or honours : Benevolence 
itself will be bei^ of its da^ulus, and ||ill work out no 
toswer to its sum, tftiless by stealing jt, through furtive 
glances, off the slate of ite quicfcir neighbour, Justice. 
Under failure bf the dl^tmqiimi tetwbai Beitevolience and the 
‘ Synexq^ I. id. p JSa. ^ Ibid. 11. iiL p. 156. 
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Moral SeQse, it is the affectional element which Hutcheson 
almost invariably saves, and the dutiful that is left to its 
fete. 

C. Want of Moral Gradation. — I have already 
JJbinted out the temptation under which Hutcheson lay, to 
fix his ^ttentien upon outward action as the seat of moral 
qualities, and tg seek therefore in what // for the i^arks 
of what it ze/as. And he simply carried out this precon- 
ception, when fie made the benevolent affection, which he 
identified with virtue, depend for its worth on the extent of 
its range over persons. At times, his whole Ethics appear 
to be comprehended uifder this objective formula ; for 
example, when he says, ‘In governing the Moral sense and 
desires of virtue, nothing more is necessary than to study 
the nature and tendency of human actions ; and to extend 
our views to the whole species, or to all sensitive natures, 
so far as they can be affected by our conduct When 
writing in this mood, he might be supposed, nay he actually 
is, a pure Utilitarian : as indeed everyone must be, who 
looks for right and wrong in action, instead of in the agent. 
But, at other times, Jie finds the proper objects of approval 
and di^pproval in the motive affections only, and distinctly 
affirms them^to be the primary candidates for moral judg- 
ment. Nor dbes he fail see, when bis eye is thus turned 
inward, that, without waiting for external consequences, the 
invisible springs of action have in themselves their differ- 
ences of worth, so that there is an intensive order of right, 
before coming to the extensive. He thus prepares the way 
for the inevitable questions, ‘ What is the rule of this 
order?* and ‘What is the series contained in it?* To 
these questions he gives no definite or constant reply. 
When he says, ‘ljj|iere is a plain graduation in the objects 
of our approbation and condemnation, frorS the indifferent 
actions ascendjpg to the l^ghest virtue, or descending to 
the lowest vice,* we expect him next to lay before us the 

^ Natuie aad Conduct of the Passions, Sect VL p; 

VOL. ^ OO 
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scale of values that is in bis thoughts ; but the * graduation ^ 
Ibat is so ‘plain’ is withdrawn into obscurity on this plea, — 
*It is not easy to seti^ exactly the seVferal intermediate 
steps in due order, but the highest and lowest "^are mani- 
fest*;^ and he contents himself with bringing tl|fcse ex- 
tremes, — of seljSIh and of generous desire, — into stroiig 
contrast, and intimating that the relative degree ot worth 
in any particular affection depends on its mtio of strengtihi 
to the total energies of the character*. If such a series 
of ratios, between the character as a conktant^term and 
each affection, taken with it in turn, could be defined, it 
Would give us only the component factors in the moral 
Value of the permanent personality ; and what we want to 
know is not the true estimate of this whole man, and the 
way in which he is msidfe up, but h<s)Wj^to rate each impulse 
as it stirs the will, and how conflicting affections that beset 
it together stand ethically to one another. And until this 
is determined, and the measures of comparative worth are 
settled among the several springs of action, the ratios which 
they should respectively bear to the entire character are 
without the means of expression. No such graduated scale 
does Hutcheson provide. Again and^^again he tantalises 
us, by bringing us to the very spot where it should be 
found; but nothing is there, except the rude kpd confused 
strife and defiance ^ between sdlf^ldVe and benevolence. 
Every scene in his' moral psychology runs into a duel be- 
tween these two rather tiresome actors. He promises us 
% well-peopled stage, astir with some intricacy of plot and 
variety of sympathy ; but the forms slip away and pass 
without doing anything, beyond committing their cause to 
one or the other of the 4rremovable combatants, that are 
for ever fighjtshg and never slain. 

In spite, lierefore. Of much language indicative of a true 
theor^c tenlieney,— Respecting ‘a just p^portion of strength 
in the narrower affections,’ theior rights against the selfish 
^sires, their subordination to ‘more ^extensive affections/ 
* * Ibid.. <15. 
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and the essential dependence of the moral quality of action^ 
upon its inward springs, rather than upon the intellectual 
reckdniiig of , the ^greater good*, — I|6tcheson appears to me 
siijgula^Jy* wavering and unsteady in his moral doctrine; 
inclining now Jp an external, and then to an intwial rule 
of right, without distinguishing the different parts which 
they must iflay ; recognising, but leaving undefined, the 
^adations of worth in the springs of action, and instead of 
inferring thence the relative and preferential character of all 
virtue, still regarding it as an absolute quality inherent 
in an act / using the conceptions of Duty and 
Obligation, but, from preoccupation with those of Beauty 
and Virtue as Gemini, failing to sound the depth of their 
significance. When he quits the business of theoretical 
construction, with which alone my subject brings me into 
contact, and enters upon the treatment of applied morals, 
his best* qualities of intellect and feeling come out in their 
full strength, and so win upon his readers, that they can 
hardly close his volumes without the consciousness of 
having gained a wise and generous friend. 

D. Determinism.^ — ^Not a word has yet been said or 
invited, by Hutcheson’s scheme of thought, as to his relation 
to the controversy about Free-will. His reticence on the 
subject might well be cirtS in confirmation of Professor Sidg- * 
inck’s opinion, that it is perfectly possible to construct an 
ethical^system, while maintaining a neutral attitude towards 
the advocates in this dispute. Notwithstanding this reticence, 
however, it is neither difficult nor unimportant to define his 
opinion upon the question at issue. When I affirm that he 
is a decided Determinist, it is probable that many of my 
readers may receive the statement with surprise and incredu-* 
lity ; for it is so usual in England for t^ Necessarian to 
reject the belief i® an instinctive Moral Sense, that it is 
not easy to ceiiEeive Sf t^ coexistence of the^two beiids 
in the same persfh/ Yet there is no inconsistency in tilde 
* Syitjan^ II. p. ii8* 
ooa 
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©ombination. The Deteimimst philosophy regards man as 
simply a product or effect ; the Libertarian, as in part an 
originating cause, capatfte of determining ^hat was indeter^ 
minate before : in the one case, he is throughout, ^d has 
to be, Isubmissive to the play of given causes centrii% upon 
his life, that mo^e and mould him as they come |nd go, 
and unite and part \ in the other, he himself Ifetands in the 
midst, master of an autonomous reserve, whteh has a voic% 
and vote to give, ere the drift of tilings can settle on its 
lines. Is man the absolute creature of the cosmic powers 
that set him up ? Those powers may be found at work in 
two different seats, — in the scene around him, in the con- 
stitution within him; and it matters not where they are, 
if between them they completely dispose of him and make 
him what he is. It was the hilmaur of the empirical 
psychology introduced by Locke, to minimise the nature 
within the man and bring it down, as far as possible, to 
pure receptivity: while making the very most of the sur- 
rounding nature, as it beats upon his senses, and ‘imprints’ 
its ideal vestiges on him, and accumulates what is called 
his ‘experience.’ Hutcheson thought that, out of the whole 
stock of natural data, too much had been emptied put of 
the human creature and thrown into the crowd of exterior 
laws ; and resolved to take back an instinct psr two, with- 
out which it seemed<5difficult to gfVe^ account of the phe- 
nomena. But the Moral Sense for which he thus provide'ci, 
a constitutional place was no less a function of Natu|*e, than 
the fabricating processes oi ^ experie^e^ which it super- 
seded ; and in the ideas, the volitions, the movements 
which he owed to it, man was as truly shaped by agencies 
in which he had no voice, ** as in the trains of his memory 
and the logic of his understanding. From whatever play, 
of concurrence ^ conflict among the instincts, the deter- 
minations of his will Inay issue, they areebut the resultants 
of conditk|is or formed for h$m, and are dependent 
only oh their relative strength. Thus^ the proportion be- 
tween the empirical. and the instinctive element in a psy- 
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chology has nothing to do with its relation to the doctrine 
of Free-will an<J Hutcheson was in no way bound to adopt 
that .dodtrine, as^a twin-birth with^his Moral Sense. The 
evidence of his determinism, though not very conspicuous, 
is unmistakable; he says, for example, ‘When ai^ event 
may affect both the agent and others^ if the agent have both 
self4ove ancT public affections^ he acts according to that 
Affection whiclt is strongest^ when there is any opposition of 
interests. If Jthei;p be no opposition, he follows both^* 
And again, to the phrase ‘ determining ourselves freely ' he 
allows only two possible meanings, between which we may 
have our choice, viz. ^gicting without motive or exciting 
reason^ and ‘ acting from instinct or affection * ’ The first is 
the absurdity which he justly excludes : the second is the 
spontaneity which alofie*he keeps ; and this, I need not say, 
by no means amounts to free-will. To his prepossession 
upon tfiis question must be attributed the loose and un- 
satisfactory account which he gives of the central group of 
words in the Vocabulary of Morals ; for example, * Duty,’ 
‘Ought,’ ‘Right,’ ‘Merit,’ ‘Approbation,’ ‘Reward,’ and 
their opposites : a set of terms with which, it is plain, he 
feels himself ill at> ease, and can hold n6 pleasant inter- 
course, till he has made converts of them, and baptised 
them into non-natural sense. For him, perhaps, they 
may emerge regenerate^ to the uncsonverted, they appear 
Jbereft of their wits. 

/ _ 

Here we may take our leave of Hutcheson : not without 
gratitude to him both for what he has achieved, and for 
what he has failed to achieve: that he has let in a light of 
so much beauty upon the virtues? and that he has not been 
able, in the flood of beauty, to dissolve all their moral 
essence. In parting with him, we stan|} at the end of 
our long ^d winding road: he is the last of many com* 
panions, stately severe or facile, mystic or humane, 

^ IHastFitkms of the Motal Sense, Sect. I. p. aay. 

* Ibid. Setst V. p. a9a. 
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whom« by the way a series of dialogues of 

llie dead. Yet not dways with the de^d ; for the pro- 
blems which have eng^ed us span the h^^story of thought 
from end to end, and though they were already sped^ing in 
the language of Plato and Aristotle, are still nof silei^ 
in the literature of to-da3r. It would have been ea^^y, and 
in some respects rewarding, to indulge in detours, and 
make acquaintance with other'’ intellectual Athieftains, not 
less worthy of deference than thosf^ with vfhom we have 
taken counsel. But, in doing so, we should havetwandered 
beyond the map that was to guide us, and have lost, 
perhaps, the memory and image of our track. There are 
but a few possible types of ethical theory: th^y areibest 
studied in the person and reasoning of some eminent 
representative; and are most cleariy «conceived, when the 
selection stops with the perfect development of the l^ype* 
Of the three great divisions of method, it is the central one 
alone in which, instead of teaching by historical example, I 
have ventured to speak for myself : not that representative 
instances were wholly out of reach ; but because I knew of 
none that traced the lines of the procedure as far as I 
believed they might be legitimately carried. 

The effect, however, of declining every deflection from 
the main order of my subject, has been the omission of 
some great names which, in a hist^iy of philosophy, would 
have stood a,t the head of its most important chapters ; and 
it is perhaps iifcumbent on me to present, in regardoto two 
or three of these, an explicit apology for passing them by, 
and to indicate the place, in the foregoing classification of 
systems, to which they must be referred. 

It is scarcely less a surjirise to myself than it can be to 
my readers, that no pages of this book have been reserved 
for Kant. Thepteason, paradoxical as it may seem, is 
found, not in any slight of his ethical theory, but in an 
appn>ximate ^option of it ; so^hat^ if, in Working at my 
subject, my dioughts seldotn consciously encountered his, 
it was from coalescence too near for adequate difference. 
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In spite of its a priori aspect, his moral doctrine is really 
based on the <;j)ntents of inward experience, and in par- 
ticular on the iijtuitiye consciousness of Duty : it is, there- 
fore, i^iopsydhological ; and though its architecture is 
different in form from that of the construction which I 
have fetched, it covers the same ground, and rests upon 
the same foundation. This sanction of the method of 
reflective selWcnowledge is the more impressive, because 
in Kant it involved a distinct breach with metaphysics, and 
constituted a refusal to descend into human nature from 
a prior ontologic sphere, and with an artillery of infinitudes 
explode and annihilate the meaning and worth of finite 
personalities. As this feature of Kant^s philosophy, on which 
alone it would have been pertinent to dwell, is usually re- 
garded by his disciple^ as a weakness and inconsequence, I 
may hope for indulgence to my silence respecting him^ 

A similar plea, — of essential accordance, — is all that I 
can offer for giving no express analysis of Butler. He 
occupies, more nearly perhaps than any other writer, the 
position of a discoverer in moral theory ; nor can its 
problems ever be accurately discussed without some refer- 
ence^ to his thought. But sermons cannot be the depository 

^ Kant attempted to pass from the Seyn and Geschehen to the Sollen 
by way of A# Pure R^ov^ to which, without empirical elements, he 
referred his first principle?— ‘ Act so that>»you can will your rule as 
Universal Law for all minds/ This principle, expressible only in 
abstract terms, I cannot accept either as an a priori datum, or as 
aUghting (in the property Universality') on the essence of the Moral. 
This predicate and the two following, viz. that a * rational being is an 
end in himself,’ and that ‘ the Will is autonomous,* are surely not prior 
forms which, carried into experience and fitting on to it, tnake it moral; 
but later pr^ucts of that experience. Kant himself admits that, after 
all, 'it is inexplicable how Pure Rea^n can be also Practical’ (Grand!.. 
2. Met. d. Sitten, Rosenk. viii. p. 98). And it is not till bis empty 
' Categorical Imperative ’ finds in experience what orders to give, mat 
its ghostly voice utters living words. Once on the human side of the 
Metaphysic diasm, Kant seizes on the true symbolism of Morals,— the 
terms Duty^ Merits Sin, Holiness ; and in them detects the Postnlates 
of a Responsible Wil!> a ^ghteous Rule of the world, of a Life 
beyond Death, of an«lnfinite Perfection. In effect thezefm he draws 
firom the same morid consdousness the same zesdlts as are presdited in * 
these Yolumes. 
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df II philosophy. He left only the first sketch tind the 
imhewn materials of a systematic structure^ and receives his 
best tribute of honour %om those who try to fill in the 
4esig% and here and there add a sound stone at ^ weak 
...place, ■ . . ' ’ 

It is perhaps with an undue disregard of the spirit^ of the 
time, that I have shunned all criticism of Hegel, Prudence 
alone would have withheld me 'from an atteilipt for which, 
in spite of frequent study, 1 still distrust my competency. 
But, besides this, HegePs philosophy" does not •admit «of 
dismembering: the whole organism must be taken en masse, 
to be •understood at all; and though an Hegelian may 
addrdss .to fellow-disciples a separate treatise on Morals or 
on Logic, it is impossible for the stranger to appreciate its 
reasons and its results, till he ha^ received his complete 
initiation :#it hangs in the air for him, and he knows npt its 
relation to the solid world. The selection of Hegel, there- 
fore, as the representative of metaphysic method (and he 
could hold no other place), would have involved an en- 
cyclopaedia of exposition, before reaching the margin of 
Ethics at all: with the effect, not only of distorting the 
treatment out of all proportion, but giving no con- 
ception of the mode in which systems of earlier renown 
and protracted historical influence operated upon moral 
doctrine. I would v£>t, howeve^*- that my contentment 
with a less ambitious aim^should be mistaken J^r any in- < 
sensibility to ttm great and growing influenceiexer^<^d by 
Hegelian conceptions i^n the thought and pth and feel- 
ing of our time. 
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*L Mr, Herbert Spencer to the Author, 


38, Queen’s Gardens, Bayswater^ W. 

9 March , 1885. 

Dear Dr. Marti^eau, 

I am much obliged to you for sending me a copy of 
your*ji«t published Types of Ethical Theory, and I join with 
my thanks my felicitations that you have been able to execute 
so elaborate a work at so comparatively advanced a period of 
life. 

Of course, it is out of the question for me to enter into a 
discussion of that part of the work which deals with my own 
views ^ but I may«n brief space indicate a cardinal error in 
your criticism. Contrasting Darwin’s conception of evolution 
with mine, say of Darwin’s ; ‘ As this idea is applied not 
less to what ^he axiirtlialmlfoes than to ^hat his structure is or 
becomes, it presupposes that he can and will put forth actions 
•hurtful to himself and doomed to have no future, and that in 
• numbef out of all proportion to the few successes. On the other 
hand Spencer’s law affirms that the animal can do nothing but 
the pleasantest, and that the pleasantest is identical with the 
fittest ; — ^a rule which bars out ^ failure, and strictly obliges the 
creature to walk only on the narro#^ rajl of the most useful.’ 

This is an entire misapprehension, which would surprise me, 
but that I am so accustomed to find that statements which I 
had as 1 supposed made as clear as pos^le, are misappre- 
hended even by thS m^t (j^pable readers. If you will turn to 
p. 79 of the ifata oXEthics, you will find a quotation froto the 
Primiples 0/ Psychology, vfhicii I should have suppose made * 
it manifek that I assumed ho connexion between, ffieasurergivittg 
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acts and life-sustaining acts-of any other kind than thar^vhich is 
established by survival of the fittest. I supposed I had clearly 
implied in the paragrap%'l<|uoted as well as in the illustration 
beginning ^ A plant which envelops',* &c. the belief thafbrgani sms 
may vary not only in respect of their structures, but in fespect 
of their tendencies to do this or the other in>a]l kinds of ways,-* • 
many or most of th^ ways at variance with welfi^e ; astid that 
those, the doings of which are conducive to welfare, alone, in the 
average of cases, survive, leading to the estalftishment of an 
inherited tendency towards such doing%> The iipplicatjon being 
that, agreeable sensations being the prompters, such of the 
agreeable sensations as go along with detrimental actions will 
cause the disappearance of individuals and varieties in which 
they occur; and those only which ‘go along with beneficial 
actions will survive ; resulting in the establishment of a con- 
nexion between pleasure-giving actions and beneficial actions. 
This view is not at variance with the vie\^ Mr. Darwin, but is 
the application of that view to pleasure-giving and pain-giving 
actions as to other incidents of structure a<)d life. 

On referring, since writing the above paragraph, to the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology y Vol. I. p. 281, I find in continuation of the 
argument contained in the paragraph quoted in the Data of 
Ethics the following: ^But mis-adjustment invariably gets up 
re-adjustment. Those individuals in whom the likes and dis- 
likes happen to be most out of harmony '^ith the new drcum- 
stances, are the first to disappear. And if the rac^, continues to 
exist there cannot but arise, by perpetua| killing qfiP of the least 
adapted, a variety having feelings th^ serve as incentives and 
deterrents in the modified way required.* 

^ The passage dhmpletes itself thus: * K p^t whidi envelops a« 
buried bone with a plexus of rootlet^ or a potato which directs its 
blanched shoots towards a grating through which light comes into the 
cellar, shows us that the chang^ Wmch outer agents themselves set Up in 
its tissues are changes which aid the utilization of these agents* If we 
ask what would happen if bianfs roots grew not towards the place ^ 
where there was moisture but away from it, or if its leaves, enabled by 
light to assimilate, nevertbel^ bent thexuselves towards the darkne^ ; 
we see that death w<mld result in the absence of the existing adju^ents. 
This general lelatioifis still better shovhi in an insectivorous plikt, such 
9 »^Dimaa muscipula, whichkeeps its trap^os8d round animal matter 
but not round oth^ matter. Here if is manifest that the stimulus 
arising from the first part of the absorbed substance, itself sets up those 
actions by wbich the mass of the substance is utilised £0$ the plant’s 

uhap*ri. | B3»1^ 7^^ 
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You will I think perceive that this initial errorj underlying 
as it does your subsequent criticisms^ in large measure invali* 
dates them. * ^ 

I am, tru^r yours, 

.Signed) HERBERT SPENCER.; 


11. ThM Authof^s reply to Mr. Herbert Spencen 

35, Gordon Square, W.C, 

* . March 13, 1885. 

Deah Mr. Spencer, 

I am sorry that yoi* find reason to complain of the distinc- 
tion I have drawn between your presentation of the principle of 
Evolution and Darwin’s ; and I need hardly say that I thank- 
fully accept the re-stsifement of your meaning which your letter 
affords, and shall take the first opportunity of placing it, as 
a correction, side by side with the passage in which I seem to 
have gone wrong. 

Let me explain why the passage to which you refer me failed, 
in connexion with its context, to give me a right conception of 
your doctrine as now expressed. Your letter says, in regard to 
the doings of sentient organisms, that ^agreeable sensations 
bein^ the prompters, such of the agreeable sensations as go 
along with detrimental actions will cause the disappearance of 
individuals.find varieties in which they occur ; and those only 
which go alcfiig with Bewficial actions yill survive ; resulting in 
•he establishment of a connexion between pleasure-giving actions 
and beneficial actions.’ Here it is assumed that, at the outset of 
animall consciousness, agreeable sensations are concomitants 
now of detrimental, now of beneficial actions ; and that this 
indiscriminate distribution is only worked off by the gradual 
disappearance of individuals and varieties : so that the law of 
coalescence between pleasure-givftig and life-promoting actions 
gets established as the result of the competitive animal ex- 
perience. This is certainly in complete accordance with Mr. 
Darwin’s view. ^ 

But in § 33 pf the Data of Ethics I understood 

you to assign ai} ^lier date to this law, and to treat it as 
coeval with the di^ M sentiency and ready to direct the first 
act of costscious acnvity« It appears, in as the mere 
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atxiefgence mto feeling of such connexions between mcts and 
zesidts’ as 'must establish themselves in living things, even 
before consciousness arfses.’ And accordingly you aay ^ At the 
very outset^ life is main&ined by persisteifce in acts which 
conduce to it and desistance from acts which impede % ; and 
whenever sentiency makes its appearance as an accompaniment/ 
its forms must be su^h that ir\ the one, case the produced«€eeling 
is of a kind that will be sought — pleasure, and in tiie other case 
is of a kind that will be shunnted-^pain/ And ^ain, 'It is de- 
monstrable that there exists a primon^al connexion between 
pleasure-giving acts and continuance or increase of li^?, and, by 
implication, between pain -giving acts and decrease or' loss of 
life/ ' Setting out with the, lowest living things, we see that 
the beneficial act and the act which there is a tendency to 
perform are' originally two sides of the san^/ I interpreted 
this to mean, that the law |6f connexion ou^which you insist, 
instead of establishing itself as a resUlt Q>f eliminating experi- 
ments with pain and ple^isure, was present at the cradje of 
conscious natures and directed their activities from the first. 
In this view, the indeterminate character of animal action from 
which Darvun starts is already precluded when pain and plea- 
sure first enter upon the scene ; and the succeeding evolution 
must be described in different terms from his. He is silent of 
your law; and it rather surprises me that you are willing to 
throw away the advantage which in some rei^ects it gives cyou. 

I was not inattentive to the argument, quoted from your 
Principles of Psychology, to show that your law is an inevitable 
deduction from the hypothesis of Evo?©:i6h. But 1 supposed it 
intended to provdp^at, unless your law were in operatioii, 
evolution would b^iimpossible ; and not, to prove that, evolution 
being there, you^ law was its necessary result. 'The a^now- 
ledged fact of su^ivals of the fittest^ (I understood you to plead) 
' gives evidence, as an eflfect, of your law as its cause : reverse 
that law, and ^no such effect would ensue.* The logical validity 
of this argufncht is complefe, whether your law is ' primor- 
dial ’ and pleasure and pain enter under it (d> initio, or whether 
it clears kseif into esdstence out of a mixed distribution of 
pleasure {^and pain^ The reasoning theref(gre did not forbid 
me to bejieye that you deemed th^ laio congenital with con- 
sciousness. ' 

I learn now, Ibr the first dine, that the atgtnnent is to be 
lound firom efifect to causey 
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but from cause to effect : i.e. ‘the law must be there, because 
Evolution is sure to produce h/ This certainly throws us back 
Upon parwin’s cSnception of an inddferminate initiative, and 
attenuites my contrast between youf view and his. Bui, with 
the sinSerest pains, I find it difficult to read this interpaetation 
!|ito your language respecting the primordial law which*wal no 
later than the first sentiency. 

I wrote tlfe paragraph on vdiich you comment under the 
ftifluence of yotr Data of Ethics. After reading (on the suggest 
tion of your letter) th^orresponding part of your Principles of 
Ps^cholog^ in fheir present form, I perceive that I must with- 
draw oif considerably modify my first remark upon your doctrine, 
vi*. that ‘ it leaves upon your hands a mystery, i. e. an unex- 
plained relation, which the simpler naturalist escapes, viz. “ how 
comes it that what the animal likes is always best for it or 
for its kind?’** — for in the anterior and biological stage of the 
evolutionary history iyoh point to an established connexion 
between functional acts and life-promoting tendency which, on 
the emergence of consciousness, passes into your law and plays 
the part of its explanation. Though, from my point of view, 
this rather shifts the difficulty than cancels it, yet I see that the 
terms of my criticism, as it stands, leave a wrong impression 
which 1 shall be anxious to remove. 

I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 



III. Mr. Herbert Spencer to the Author. 

38, Queen*s Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

17 March , 1885. 

Dear Dr. Martineau, 

♦ . I am obliged by your notej* and see that you had more 
reason for putting the interpretation you did than I supposed; 
though I should still haye thought that the general character 
of the context, joined with my known views St large, would have 
negatived the ^inte^retatio^ you put. 

The word ‘primordial’ as used in one place is doubtless 
somewhat misleading. It was used by me to imply a connexion 
whkh establishes imdf almig mth die eailiest vital activities ; 
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and considering the matter from ^ point of view which f 
supposed I had made dear, k did not Occur to me that it could 
be understood as meanil^ anything like pre-ordained; for of 
course the notion of aify^'such connexion aa pre-ondained is 
altogether at variance with the doctrine of evolution, % sup- 
posed it to be made dear that my conception was thal in 
developed creature' any variation of feeling (as a taste for«a new 
kind of food) which happens to be at variance with welfare, will 
cause the disappearance of the individual or the diminished 
prosperity of offspring, and will therefor^ tend to destroy itself, 
and maintain the connexion between pleasurahie feeling apd 
favourable action; and that just in the same way, such mere 
physical and praesentient actions as fragments of protoplasm 
under stimulation, must become adjusted ^^the, maintenance of 
the species. Similarly when. In a manner we not understand, 
there begins to emerge out of this lowest form of vital action 
the faintest sentiency (the apparent nedessary implication being 
that the raw material of consciousness is pre-existing ii^ the 
organic matter, if not indeed omnipresent), this also mu%t from 
the very beginning be subject to the same process of adjustment 
to the welfare of the type, and must perpetually be undergoing 
such modifications and such re-adjustments as to make the con- 
nexion between pleasure and beneficial action adapted to the 
changing conditions of life, and adapted every now and then to 
someTnodified mode of action leading to a higher life. ^ 

Any other view than this would be in diametrical opposition 
to the whole scheme of evolution as I have set it fo^. 

^ Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) HERBERT SPENCER. 


IV. Tke Authof^s reply to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

35, Gordon Square, W.C. * c 
Marcb i8, 1885. 

Mr. Spencer, 

Do not thinkHne bent on minimizing my misapprehension 
if, in thankmg you for the justice you do foe in your note of 
yesterday, I touch upon one expression in it which shows that I 
have not yet made myself quite clear. 

1^0^ lead me to think of anylliu^ 
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further back than the dawn of sentiency in living things. I 
understood it simply of that particular date in the indefinite 
process of evolution, and not of anything like a remoter ‘/fv- 
ordinaiiof^ If precisely becaude I knew how little com- 
patible svas such an idea with your whole doctrine, that | spoke 
of your having * a mystery on your hands,* when you fpand the 
connexion between life-promoting action and pleasant sensation 
to be no lat^ than the initial point of consciousness. The law 
seemed to croji up suddenly, without explanation. Here |as I 
have already said) you have quite a right to pull me up and tell 
me that, if I wMl only g8 back to your insentient biology, I shall 
find the Ifexplanation ; for there, life-promoting actions have 
already driven off all competing tendencies and appropriate 
the vegetal functions to themselves. That, when consciousness 
steals in, its agreeable pole lies in the life-promoting acts and its 
disagreeable pole in the detrimental, is only the same biological 
fact, with a developed predicate, which makes it also psycho- 
logical. 

In*thts view, pleasure and pain seem to fall into their right 
places as they arise, the sifting process having been performed 
behind the screen, ere they emerged as feeling : and a psycho- 
logist who supposed any agreeable sensation to be ‘ at variance 
with welfare* I should expect you to accuse of playing truant 
from biology. I had supposed that your history of conscious life 
began with and fro^ the law of determinate adjustment which 
Darwin, on the other hand, works out as its ulterior stage, 
through sequent experiments of elimination and self-definition. 
But the wholft processf i%<both instances, I conceived to be kept 
^rictly within the limits of the principle of evolution. 

® Indulge me with this Postscript. I send it only because, as a 
» mere personal explanation, it needs no answer. 

1 remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

, JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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ABSOLUTE notions* not in- 
volved in Ji, 456, 

457- • 

Action, txpiiisic effects of^ trans- 
jformed in a moral nature and 
worid, ii. 75, 76. 

moralist’s concern witlf, ii. 

275, 176. 

— intrinsic effects of, vary in plea- 

sure a|id in strength of spring, 
ii. 74. • 

Admiration, distinguished from 
wondei*, ii. 156. 

— of c equal Worth with wonder, 
ii. ai^aiS. 

* ^Equivocal ’ and ‘ univocal,* true 
meaning of, i. 134. 

^Esthetic Ethics, coexist with be- 
nevolent principle, ii. 485. 

— contrast^ with the Dianbetic, 

505- 

Affections and intellect, Sidgwick 
on conflict® between, ii. api, 
apa. • « 

— common characteristics of, ii. 
^^144,145. 

— compassionate, nature and 
o functfcn of, ii 149-151. 

— derived and das^ by Spinoza, 

i. 343 - 547 ‘ , ^ 

-—do not come of penhasion, 11. 
177. 

— how far susceptible of purposed 
culture, ii. 330-343* 

— pa^tai, of higher claim than 
social, ii ai8-a ao, 

relatively to compassion, Ii 

taoi an* ® o 

varied in father and mothfr, 

ii 145, J4i|. • 

j»ied(mdn«Kat over^^ jb 

Fositivism, i 4|a^ 
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Affections, Primary, above wmider 
and admiration, ii. 215, ai6. 

— Secondary, inferior to primary 
passions, li. aoo-aa5. 

—social, conditions of, ii 146- 
149. 

Altruism and self-love, not in 
harmony, ii, 335-338. 

how reconciled by Hiftche- 

son, ii. 551-553- 

— Comte identifies with morality, 
i* 454* ^ 

— ^in of, upon egoism, unex- 
plained by Comte, i. 499-5oa. 

Ambition, estimate of, ii. ao8- 
aio. 

Anaxagoras* doctrine of 'forma- 
tive vovSf* i. 87. 

' Animal spirits,** application of, 
by Descartes, i. 144. 

Malebranche, i 175. 190. 

205. 

Spiiloza, i. 326. 

— spontaneity, above appetite, 
ii. 1^4. 

Antipathy, relatively to love of 
gain, ii. 196, 197. 

— superior to secondary affec- 
tions, ii. 200, 201. 

Approval and disapproval, applied 
to persons only, fi. 21-23, 

— — fell only on volition, ii. 33-36. 
— given to inner spring, ii. 
24-26. 

passed first on ourselves, ii. 

27-30. 

— intuitivel|f preferential^ it 43- 
46- 

— not Interchangeable with assent, 
ii. 454. 473. 

— thirst fot, a puerOe motive, ii. 

.242. 


r-» 
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Aquinas’ * pteordination ’ used 
against Malebranche, ii. 163. 
AragO disparaged by Coi^te, i. 

414- , 

iViistotk criticises Plato’s ideas, 

1257 

Aristotle’s account of Plato’s ' ideal 
numbers; i. 32^. 65 - 5 . 

— antithesis to Hato" exaggerated, 
i. 119, lao. 

— denial of hedonist ethics, ii. 
322. 

— foctors of moral character, ii. 


,131- 

— * thought of thought,’ i. 87. 

Amauld, Antoine, supports Des- 
cartes’ doctrine, i. 155. 

— controvert of, i^th Male- 
branche, i. 161, 163. 

Amott’s and Comte’s classification 
of sciences compared, i, 469- 
47 *^ 

Art, love of, genius decomposed, 
ii. 178-180. 

Asceticism, Spencer on, ii. 380, 

381. 

— teleological base of, ii. 168, 169. 

Attachment subordinate to paren- 
tal affection, ii. 319, 320. 

Attribute, JSpindza’s definition of, 
i. 399. 

Attributes (Spinoza’s) disparate, 
i. 306. 

Erdmann’s interpretation of, 

i.. 3 io» 3 ii> 

meaning of, i. 389. ^ ^ 

^.^parallelism of, untenable, i« 
306-J10. 334. 

Ai^stme’* theology, infiuence of 
on Ethid^ i, 17-X9, 

Authority can have no seat in an 
insulated nature, ii. 104-110. 

— (penal) lies in justice, not ia 

pleasure and pain, ii. 113. ^ 

— of conscience, affected by its 
psychology, iL 3< 

no moralist’s 

— w2Ser^ in ^ideal of genus* 
ov4^ nctnid jnamber, |i. 118, 

119- * ^ 


>a. 303. 

^gse-dhdtism,’ 


Authoritv, whether' in society over 
individual, ii. 117, 118. 

whole pver part,’ ii. 117. 

BAD, the absolutely ,0 limited* to 
the secondary passions, ci|. 189. 
Bain, on pleasure as self^onserv- 

iug, ii- 376, 377 * ' 

Beauty, essence and division of, 
in Hutcheson, ii! 528-530. 

•V- factors of, givm. by Hutcheson, 
ii* 630 - 534 * 

— sensD of, how; far factitious, ii. 

156-158. c- 

— teleological significance of, ii. 
63 i» 632 . 

Bekker, Balthasar, of Amsterdam, 
supports Descartes’ doctrine, i. 
154 * 

Benevolence and moral sense have 
thetsame function in Hutcheson, 

ii* 557-561. 

— and self-love, Hutcheson<5nade- 
quately distinguishes, ^il. 555- 
567 - 

parallel instincts in Hutche- 
son, ii. 543 -" 546 . 

Bentham, Jeremy, influenced by 
Helvetius, ii. 31 1, 313. 

— resolves ‘authority of con- 
science ’ into dogmatism, ii. 99- 
103. 

^ says that we judge others first, 
ii. 37. , ^ 

Ben^l^an ’s menstnation of plea- 
sures and pains, ii. 336, 337. ^ 

— rule of conduct, valid plac^ 
for, ii. 375, 376. 

— statement of prindple^df Util- 
ity, ii, 305-^07. 

Berkeley, Bishop, alleged inter- 
view of with Hakbranche, i. 

163* 

Best, the, are not the happiest, ii. 
356 - 357 * 

Body, idea of the, is (in Spinoza) 
the mind, i. 331, 333* 

Boehmer, £., ^scovers ^ linea- 
menfa’ ^f Spinoza's ‘Short 
i. 3^ 

Bossuet, Bishop, dlia|^>roves of 
Malebraiidie, but »xecoiicikd| i 
161, Ida* 
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Boursier^ Latirent-Fran9oiy^ op- 
poses Malebranche^s *■ immediate 
Divine action/ i. #< 52 . 

Boyl^ Robert, totercourse of with 
Spinoza <djro%h^ldenbnrg, i. 
263. • 

Bradley, F. H., concentrates ap- 

• proval bn inner spring, ii. 25. 

Brandisls, Christian August, inter- 
pretation or Plato’s ^ Ideas,’ i. 

* 34^ • 

Bredenburg, John, controverts 
Spinoza, i. 22^ . # 

Brtsser, John, p^ician, disciple 
of Spitioza, i. 2<5o. 

Brewster, Sir David,' reviews 
Comte, i. 417. ^ 

Bridges, Dr. J. H., characterises 
Comte’s ‘synthesis’ as ‘subjec- 
tive/ i. 437. 

Bruno, Giordano, quote^, h 303, 

304* 

Butlei» Bishop, co-ordinates self- 
love aftd conscience, ii. 280. 

— criticises Clarke, ii. 460, 461. 

— restorer of Psychological 
Ethics, i. 20. 

— use of the word * self-love * by, 
ii. 288. 

C AMERfeR,Theodoi^deniAl of in- 
tellect and will to God, i. 312. 

— on Spinoza’s Intellectual Love 
ofGodji. 3J6. 

— on Spinoza^ etemal|||^ of 
the mind, i. 373* 381-3^- 

^Campbell’s, Professor Lewis, Me- 
moir of Maxwell, quoted, ii. 
217. • 

^arl Ludwig (Ele<!tor of Palati- 
nate) offers Spinoza a Professor- 
ship, i. 155* 

Carlyle’s, Thomas, idea of insight, 
compared wi^ Plato’s, U 76, 
77 ;ji. 34, 35. 

Caste, Polytheism tendato (Comte), 
447 *' 

disappeais under Monotheism 
(Comte), u 449. • ^ . 

‘ Causa immaruulB *' imd * transieifc/ 
distinguished, i ^ 3^. 

Causa sui,* de^i&n md tse of 
by Spinoza, i. 396, * 297. ^ 
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Cause/ applied to two distinct 
relations, i. 286, 2S7. 
id^tified by Spinoza with the 
common properties of things, i. 
3S0. ^ 

— of two kinds in Spinoza, i. 
318, 319 - 

Causes, excluded from fenbtlfedge 
by (iomte, i. 428,, 429. 458, 
459 * 

— ^ not phenomena, i. 459. , 

— occasional, scheme m, i. 156- 

158. 

Censoriousness, ‘rejoicing in ini- 
quity,’ ii. 173, 174. 

Chalybseus, H. M., Theism of, i- 
22. 

Chandler, Bishop, edits Cud- 
worth’s ‘Immutable Morality,’ 
ii. 434. 

Character, inequalities of, an edu- 
cation of conscience, ii. 64, 
65. 

— the adjustment of two neces- 
sities (Spinoza), i. 369-371. 

Charity, account of, by Hobbes, 
ii. 31 1. 

— obligation of, different from 
that of Justice, ii. 1 21-125. 

Chasdai Kreskas, possible influence 
of, on Spinoza, i. 252. 

Christ, Spinoza’s language respect- 
ing, i. 354. 315- 

Christianity, foe to disinterested- 
ness (Comte), i. 451. 

— misconstrued by Comte, i. 507, 
508. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
draws Descartes to Stockholm, 
i. 156. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, confounds 
mathematical and moral neces- 
sify, ii. 469, 470. 

— truths and rules, ii., 471. 

— diverts English Science from 
Descartes to Newton, ii. 459, 

— ^tife and %rritings of, ii, 459- 
4 ^ 3 * 

— omits ta provide for inoral 
degrees, ii, 473. 

Clarke’s demonstration of eternal 
morality, li. 46t4*4%4 

2 
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Ci^leri Jeaa/Mogmpher of Spino«a, 
L 448. 

Colortdge, S. T., on Spinoza’s 
fejection of ^ final causes^* L 

C^ollmiuits, Spinoza’s sympathy 
wit^ i. 253, 254. 

Comittssion, in what sense fellow^ 
feeling, ii. 149, 150. ^ 

— relatively to parwital affection, 
ii. 220, 221. 

Comte, Auguste, as Priest of Hu- 
manity, i. 415. 43^ 
^connection with St. Simon, i. 
401, 402. 409. 

— (ieprived of <^ce at Polytechnic, 
and subsidised, i. 41 2-41 5. 

— education^ and first literary 
woric, i. 399, 400. 

— formulates law of mental de- 
velopment, i. 410. 

— opens Philosophic Positive le- 
mons, I 402. 

— identifies morality with altru- 
ism, i. 454. 

— postulates more than his fore- 
runners, i. 395“3?8* 

— produces the Politique Positive, 
i. 423, 424. 

— regenerated by Mme. de Vaux, 
i. 418-423. 

— rejects sidereal astronomy, i. 
416-418. 

— reviewed by Herschel and 
Brewster, i. 416, 417. 

— suffers from brain atfitek, i. 

41^- 

Comte’s account 0f ^ personality,’ 
i 464-468. 

— antipamy to ‘causes,’ i. 458- 
461. 

— boundary of possible know- 
ledge, i. 428, 419. 

— dii^oof of si^-knowledge,'^!. 
461-464. 

-hierarchy of sdenoes, i. 430- 

434* c 

-pmonal ritual and luibil^ 1 

i. 

478-480. ^ 

coiitiMed wMi that of 
it^derot,ij«i|. 


‘Conattts,’ law ci (Spinoza), i. 

338^340. 

Conde, Prince de, invites Spinoza 
to French camp, i. 274, 275. 
Conscience, authority oof, reduced 
by Bentham to dogmaj^m, ii. 

99-^03. I'' 

— doctrine of, criticised by Mr. 1:. 
Stephen, ii. 406-408. . • 

— how evolved, ii.'40i, 402. 

^ implicit feelkig, brought int^^ 
explicit thought, ii. 53, 54. 

— judkial, not su^tive, ii» 186, 187. 

— the scale 01 relative wocth, 

thus far, ii. 48, 49. ® 

Conscientiousness, why compatible 
wjth feebleness, ii. 59-61. 
Consciousness, opens a new stage 
in evolution, ii. 3^-396. 
Consequences of action, moralist’s 
conceip with, ii. 275, 276. 
Cowardice, moral, dangers o^ ii. 

241,242. © 

Cromwell, Oliver, hea!!^ Cud- 
wcMth’s Parliamentary sermcm, 
ii. 428, 429. 

Cudworth, Dr. Ralph, confounds 
objects and conditions of know- 
ledge, ii. 453. 

— distinguishes feeling from cogni- 
tion of filing, ii. 439.* 

— identifies virtue with assent, ii. 


454* ‘ 

— life and times of, ii. 427-437. 
Cuda$5>rth’8 criticiSim of Descartes, 
ii. 449. ^ 

— doctrine of intellection, ii. 440^-, , 
445. 

intelligible essencesjrii. 445-,. 


447* 

sensible perceptiem, ii. 440. 

— 'Intellectual System,’ how re- 
ceived, ii. 432, 433. 

■ — order of Imofrledge inapplic- ^ 
able to morals, ii. 455, 4^6^ 

— priority el mind in macrocosm 
and microco^, ii. 450. 

— vindication of his upoAi^^iff, iL 

Cf^mi^ove bl, a^plained mid es- 
tiinat^ ii 211-^214. 

Curier’s account of immnot. ii. 138. 

139. 
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DARWIN, Charles, evolves the 
moral from the immoral, ii. 3. 

— explanation of r^orse by, ii. 
4 i 944 ta. 

— user tdeolc^flcali language, i 
154 - • 

Death, Spinoza s treatment of, 1, 

♦374-385- , 

Demerit! condition and measure 
of, li. 80—88.^ ^ 

Bemocritus resolves all percep- 
tion into touch, i. 308, 309. 

De Moigan, Au^tus, on compe- 
titive ex^piinations, ii. 240, 241. 
De Sauaet, H., editor of Nou- 
velles LitiSraires (1719), i. 248. 
Descartes*, Ren< 5 , * attribute * dis- 
tinguirfied from * quality,* i?i36. 

— automatism of brutes inter- 
preted, i. 146. 

•— certainty of Divine exi^euce, i. 

130- 

— Dd^omine, effect of on Male- 
branchfe, i. 160. 

— evidence of outward things, i. 
I 30 » 

— first law of motion, i. 140, 

— list of primary affections, ii. 

133- 

— * matter * is *eactension,* without 
vacuum, i. 137-1 39-^ 

infinitely divisible, i. 139. 

measured by bulk, i. 139. 

— reference q;? truth and right to 
. Divine institution, i. 1418, 

— rejection of final causes, i. 153. 
^relation between understanding 

and will, i. 147. 

resid Ace and death at Stock- 
holm, i. 156. 

— scheme. Catholics divided 
about, i. 155. 

estimate, i 150-1^. 

— factions about, at Utrecht, 
i. i 54 » 155 - ‘ ^ ^ 

^interests the Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Queen of Sweden, 

i- 155. 15^- 

— thMy and divisK^ oi^aensa- 

tions, i. 141*143. > • 

— ultimate pdndple of aeertainfy, 
i. 127^1 ai 

— — ted of truth, i. 133, 134. 


Descartes* use and application of 
the word 'substance,’ L 134, 135. 

gf ' animal spirits,* i. 144. 

Desert, relation of to merit, ii. 

a? 4 . * 45 - . . 

Desire, Hutcheson s elpo|||ion of, 
ii. 555. i" 

— J. S. Mill’s exposition qf§i ii. 

. 308. 

De Versd, Aubert, controverts 
Spinoza, i. 224. / I 

De Witts, Spinoza’s relations with 
the, i. 273* 274. 

Dianoetio Ethics, contrasted with 
the .Esthetic, ii. 504, 505, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, doct^ne of 
intelligent atmosphere, i. 87. 
Disinterested affections, descent 
from to interested, ii. 324, 325. 

— excluded by Christianity 
(Comte), i. 451. 

— explained by Hartleyans, ii. 
316, 317. 323, 324. 

— insisted on by Hutcheson, ii. 

543 - 545 - 555 . S 5 < 5 . 

— supreme in Christianity, i. 507, 
508. 

Distance, law of, in mental per- 
spective, ii, 185. 

Dryden, John, on Cudworth’s * In- 
tellectual System,* ii. 432. 
Dualism in Catholic Christendom, 
i. 126, 127. 

— in Cartesianism, i. 127. 1341 

— lost in Malebranche, i. 207. 

Du Bdl^Reymond, Emil, on Free- 
will, ii. 400, 401. 

Du Fresnoy, Abb6 Lenglet, editor 
of book whence addenda to 
Coler, i. 249. 

Duty, Bentham’s dislike of the 
word, ii 307. 

— impossible to an insulated na- 
ture, ii 104*110. 

— modifies prudence ; prud^ce 
cannot constitute duty, ii 75, 76* 

— sense and contents id, invari- 
able, ii 7^? 78. 

— unprovided -for in Spinoza, i^ 
39 a» 393 - 

EDUCATION, Hmits of oamla- 
tion in, ii 239-ra4i«^ 
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Edne^onjUfttural order of, missed 
l)y Comte, i. 478-480^ 

Egoism, conquest of by a]^ism, 
imexplained by Comte, i. 499- 
501 - - 

Elizabem, Princess (of Palatinate), 
disciple of Descartes,* i. 155, 
156* 

Emulation, factors of,iitfi82, 183. 

Enfantin, Barth^lemy Prosper, dis- 
ciple and interpreter of St. Si- 
mon, i. 4^01, 

Envy, origin and range of, ii. 183. 

Epicurus, a ‘ flowing philosopher,’ 
i. 9 - 

Error, Descartes* theory of, i. 148. 

‘ Eterhitatis sub specie’ knowledge 
(Spinoza), i 331. 

Eternity, Spinoza’s definition of, 
i. 299. 

Ethics, defined, i. 1. 

— fimdamental fact of, stated, ii. 
18. 

— Greek, based on idea of ‘ Gbod,* 
i. 67. 

— psychological and unpsycho- 
logical, distinguished, i. 3, 4. 

— Kational or Dianoetic school 
of, described, ii. 425, 426. 

— theories of, classified, i. 15. 19, 


20. 

— unpsychological, why disabled, 
i. 508-512. 

— vocabulary of, significant, ii. 
18-20. 

— ways of studying, i. 2-^ 

— what, .‘ if geometrical i. 278- 
282. ^ 

Evil^ morale inconceivable as posi- 
tive, ii. 88-90. 

Evolution, animal, applied tp 
, genesis of morals, ii. 4, 5. 

— Darwin’s account of, ii. 368, 
369- 871 - 

— has separated stages, ii, 393, 
394 - 

— ^ How affecting the treatment of 
mordis, ii. 361^364^ ’ 

— meaning of* higher* and ‘lower* 

in, ii. 422-424* 

— of morals, ^ii. 373-376. 
"Speew’s account of, H. 367- 


Evolution, ^hefber applicable to 
psychology, ii. 364-367. 

FACT, fundamental ethical, ii. 18. 

Faculties, Mu? L. Stejihen’s criti- 
cism on, ii. ii-i 3. 

— need of discriminating, tp. 13- 

'15. « t 

— supposed conflict of, resolved, 

ii. 9-11. ^ ' 

-^what they are and what they 
are not, ii. 11-14. 

Fame,|Jove of, ^fined and esti- 
mated, ii. 238, 239. j!4i. o 

— differently estimated by moral- 
ists, ii. 293, 294. 

Fear, bearing of, on avarice, ii. 
172. » 

— claims of, relatively to love of 
gain, ii. 197, 198. 

— superior to secondary affections, 
ii. 201; 

Feeling, opens a new stage in evo- 
lution, ii. 394-39^* . ^ 

Fetichism, has no priest or temple 
(Comic), i. 445. 

— or^ih and end of (Comte), i. 
441, 442. 

— place assigned to, conjectural,, 
i. 494. 

Fichte, J* Theism of, i. 22. 

Finite, denned by Spinoza, ri. 298, 
* 9 ?- 

— thhigs, how reacli^id by Spinoza, 
^3*60318. o 

Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bovier,pn 
Malebranche’s literary merits., 

! i* .164. 

I Forgiveness, conditions af^ mean-* 
ing of^ ii. 202-204. 

Foucher, Abbd Simon, contro- 
verts h^lebranche, i. 161. 

Freedom, ^belief in, deepens affec- 
tion (Spinoza), i. 346. 

— how gained (Spinoza), i. 365- 

367- 

-r meaning of (Spinoza), i. 346, 
347 - 3 ^ 5 - 370 - 3 ?** 

Free-v|ill, Bois-Keymond bn, 
•ii. 400, 401. • 

— implied in * Merit,* ‘GnUt,’ 
‘Responsibility,* ii 37-41. 87, 
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Free-will, not recognised by Hnt- 
chek»ii, ii. 563-565. 

— opens A new stag^ in evolution, ' 

FriencilipJ^ accciiii^ of by Hel- 
vetiu%ii. 314, 315. ' 

^AIN, love of, how related to 
fear, ii. 197, 198. 

inferior •to antipatl^ and 

• resentment, ii, 195, 196. 198, 
199. 

Gall'i function of phrer^ogical 
prgan compaAd with Corate’s, 

i. 466, ^7, 

Generosity, essence and applica- 
tion of, ii. 243-244. 

Geometry, why apodeictic, JfaSi, | 
382, 

Geulinx, Arnold, propounds his 
'Occasional Causev i. 156- 

158* • 

Glasepaker, Joh. Heinr., prob- 
• able Catiniser of preface to 
SpSfioza’#Op. po|th,, i. 253. 

God, Descartes’ mode of know- 
ing, i. 129, i^. 

— identified by Plato with * the 
Good,* i. 85, 

— ' Nature,’ ‘ Substance,’ how far 
interchangeable in Spindza, i. 

»9»> a94. • 

— Plato’s, whether personal, 1. 
86-92. 

— Spinoza’s •definitioi^ oj i. 
297. 

~ union with, Malebranche’s ' per- 
fection,* i. 191, ^92. 

— will^of, whether available as 
the rule of right, ii. 334, 335. 

Good, contents of the, compared 
witii the right, i. 66, 67. 

— Plato’s account of the, i. 84- 

86 . 

— Shaftesbury’s account of, ii. 
493»494- 

Goodness^ how distinguished by 
Shaftesbuiy from good, ii. 494, 

Gmville, Lordi an friend 

ofHutcheson, ii. 514# 

Gratitude, a variety of gj^erosity, 

ii. , 246-248, V, 


Green, 'Thomas Hill, concentrates 
approval on inner spring, ii. 25, 

— ta^s ‘duty* as «nposed by a 
maC on himself, ii. 10^, 106. 

Guftot, Fran9ois P.G.. disparaged 
by Comte, L 413, 414. 

HAECKEL, infests atoms >#ith 
. feeling and will, ii. ^99, 400* 
Hamilton, Sir William, on the 
ofy'eci of .perception^ i. 30 J) 109, 
Happiness, individual and racial, 
not identical, u. 335-338* 

^ — principle of the greatest, fails 
the hedonist, ii. 332-335* 
Hartleyan account of disinterested- 
ness, ii. 316, 317. 

Hartmann, Edouard von, admits 
I final causes, i. x 54. 

Heaven and hell, dual classifica- 
tion of, accounted for, ii. 65-69. 
Hedonism, how modified by Hart- 
leyans, ii. 315-318. 

-by sociology, ii. 318, 319. 

— leaves disinterestedness possible, 
but not obligatory, ii. 331, 332. 

— Shaftesbury’s apparent lapse in- 
to, ii. 500, se^^. 

— utilitarian, chief representatives 
of, ii. 304. 

psychological principle of, 

stated, ii. 305-307* 

Hegel, G. F, W., contrasts Greek 
and Christian valuation of the 
individual, i. 83. 

— intellectually related to Spinoza, 
i. 20, 31 . 

— why not expounded and re- 
viewed, ii. 567. 

Helvetitts, Claude Adrien, hedon- 
ism of, centres in the senses, ii. 

312, 313. • 

— influence of, on Bentham, 11. 
• 3 IL 3 I 2 * 

Helvetius’s version of friendship, 
iL 3 H» 3 i 6 - 

of justice, ii. 315. 

Heracleitu# and Ms doctrine, of 
motion, i. 9. as* 

Heredity, relation of, to difl^en- 
tiation, ii. ,383. 

Herschel, Sir John, confutes Comte 
on Laplace, i« 416-418^ 
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otiL Kjoa, 303. 
lobbes, Tbamas, definition by, 
of Pity, ii. 149, mt4. ^ 

-r definittons by, of Lnn^Ster, 
Pity, Charity,, ii. 310, 311. 

^ of Rcwence and Religion, 

ii. 3*0- 

— intellectnally related Comte, 

i. ao. 

— on Euclid, czitldied by Male* 
brandie, i. 181. 

— on the oonoeptioa of power, ii. 
^ 3iP- 

Hooker, Richard, on gradaticms of 
goodneas, quoted, ii. 371. 
Hninanity, deemed progressive 
bAre ' Sociology,’ i. 4^, 497. 
Hutcheson, Francis, a deternodnist, 

ii. 963-565. ^ 

— appraises the pkasnres and 
pains, ii. 549-554- 

— as^owedly develops Shaftes* 
bnry's doctrine, ii. 534. 
co-ordinates benevolence and 
love of rig^t, ii. 380. 385, 386. 

-* derives moi^ ideas from ob- 
served benevolence, ii. 540. . 

— disappoints die promise of 
moral gradation, ii. 561-563. 

— early edncation of, iL 514, 
5^5* 

excellent in his applied morals, 

ii. 56*. 663. 

— has no separate fimcdon for 
moral sense and benevokease, ii. 

— I^n^oe of^ on.«Channing, ii* 

— pomtaoa oi, in Dubiia, ii. 515- 
518. 

— Professorship of, in Glasgow, 

— pnilmdons in Dublin, i:. 
517»5J36 

— refcoms philosophy, in Soot- 

— slips nnoMdoqidy^ido badon- 
ism, it 548, S49* IP* 555» 

and 


able and inoxaoti H. 5I5, 536, 

Hutcheson s and traditioDal 
reputation, li. 533-514. 

— ^mtemal (|me’ el^itaaterised, 

— Latin Manual of Ethics^. 531, 
Saa. 

— moral sense arbitrates ^letween 
self-love and benevolence, ii. 

^54^. 547- r, 

bow affected by the analogy 

of b^uty, ii. 538. 541, 543. 

mfluenoed by Butler, ii. 536, 
*^37 


-doctrine compared with 

%istotle’s, ii. 535, 536. 

— * System of Moral Philosophy,’ 
ii. 533. 

Hnyghens; Christian, correspond- 
encg of, with Spinoza, i 267. 
301. * 

— on unity of substance^ i. 

p 

IBN-EZRA’S,writingf known to 
Spinoza, i. 352. 

Idea and Ideatuil, how related in 
Spinora, i. 333, 313. 

‘Idea,’ extension < 5 , in 17th cen- 
tury# 338- 

Idealism renders moral conscious- 
ness illusory, ii. 4-6. « 

Ideals, the Christian, dted in 
excuse for" the ‘‘worship of 
hqj^an^’ (Cono^e), i. 453. 

Ideas, as objects, Malebranche’s 
doctrine o^ i. 168-173. * 

— association p£ (Spinoza), i. 

3*f- V * 

— order of, same as of things 
(Spiaoza), L 333. 

— ‘ primi generis,’ confused and 
inadequate (Spinoza}, i. 318. 

‘ Idiopsycholc^[k 9 il,’ meaning of, 
iL 16, 

Imagmation .and memory ex- 
plained (Spinoza), i 336, 

—^errors of, in Makbcanche, i. 
166, 167. ® . 

‘Tnwniii&ii* and t trsnsiens’ dis- 
tinguiriisd, L 304^ 
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In dfa a fl oa, distkgaidied by Male- 
from passion, 

ba4n8tiu|.piirstait^ despised under 

PeMieM <C<^te), i. 447. 

— Sroip-ed 114 Monotheism 
(Copite), i. 449. 

Instinct, vCuviier's account of; con- 

% sxdei^, ii. 138, 1395 

Instin^ive springs of action, yin- ^ 
_ dicated fot*man, iL 136-158. * 

• fritellect and j^iB^ction^ Sidgwick 

on conflict between, a. 201, 
293, , 

T-and ijjJl deiied to God (Spin- 
o2aV i33i2. 390. 
does not secure moral conscious-^ 
ness, «. 466 , 457. 482,483. 

— toolndes ‘ ratio ' and ‘ iAuituaJ: 
(Sjdnoza), i. 336. 

— • Vinfinite,’ meaning o^ in Spin 
i 311. 337, ^ 

— Spinoza limits to *^atura na- 
tnfata,a, 3i2. 337, note, 

— subordinate to affection, in 
^sitivism (Comte), i. 453. 

takes sides with . altruism 
(Comte), i. 453. 

Intention, distinguished from mo- 
tive, ii. 373. 

Intuition^ not a short cut. to the 
calt^able, ii. 539, 

Intuitions, evolution^f, according 
_ Spencer, iL 374-376; 

Intuitive n§raiists, Sidgwick on 
disag^eemants of, ii. 084^94. 
Intuitus, meaning of^ in Smnoza, i 

• 33I-335- 

JACOBI, Friedr, Heinr., quoted, 
ii. 33, 33. 156. 

Jelles, Jarigh, wrote (in Dutch) 
preface for Spinoza’s Op. posth., 

Jibwett, Professor B.* quoted, L 46. 
Judgment, moral, ap|died only to 
pent^ ii. 31-33. 

-^ begins upon ourselves, iL 3 

,50;; v-, 

iptnititety pxefer«tttiaLr ii 43- 

^ ^ f ' 

— hot deductive^ ii. 4«, 

-“Hot elkite 
ii- 38 * 34 * 


Ju^^mtnt, passed on inner spring 
of action, ii. 34^36* 

— volition only, ii. 35, 
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ii-sii. 

— essence and ramifications of, ii. 

i 

— idea and place of, in Maio, i. 
ti“ 73 * 77 * 

— implies free-will, ii 87, 88. 

— love of, as a spring of 'action, 
*\?. 54 ..» 65 - 

— obligation of, different fiom that 
of Charity, ii. 1 3 i-i 3 5. 

— why admitting of Queen’s evi- 
dence, ii. 390, 391. 

KANT, Immanuel, on self-love, ii. 
288. 

— on the love of virtue as sole 
moral motive, ii. 180. 285, 286. 

— why not expounded and re- 
viewed, ii. 566, 567, note, 

Karkeris, Miriam, sister of Spinoza, 
i. 251. 

King, Archbishop, protects Hut- 
cheson, ii. 517. 

Knowing, Malebranche's four 
modes of, L 172-174. 

Knowledge, constitutes the perfect 
life (Spinoza), i. 350. 

— developed in three stages* 
(^mte), i. 438-444. 

— limited to facts by Comte, i 
428,439. 

— psychological, impossible 
(Comte), L 439. 

LAil^UK becomes free under 
Monotheism (Comte), i. 449. 
Camy, F imputes * Qui^sm * to 
Malebranche, L 163. 

I«nd, J.P. N., editor of comi^ted 
^ works of Spinoza, i. 350, noU^ 
Laughter^%coount of, by 

»• 310* 311* ^ 

Law, Comil^s triple, real i^gnifi- » 
canoe o^i 490-493, 

- — --^tested by historical experi- 
ence, 1. 485-4B8. 
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by in^viduat 
cxpmence, L 482-485. 

-^jd&txiguished frommomls 
HonoSieism (Comte), i 446. 

*— of si^ppession in the theolo- 
gical s^Age (Comte), i* 441-443. 

-^of ‘transference* explains dis- 
interestedness, ii. 316, 317. 323, 
324. ‘ ^ 

— of three intellectnal stages 
(Comte), i. 438-444. 

Lecky, on Mill's two dimensions 
of pleasure, ii. 330, 331. 

Leechman, Principal, influence of, 
in Glasgow, ii. 522, note. 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, con- 
troversy of, with Clarke, ii. 462. 
^inoza's Jelations with, i. 268, 
209. . 

L'Enfaht, Abb^, Latin translator 
of Malebxanche, i. 161. 

Le Roy, Heinrich, of Utrecht, 
advocates Descartes* doctrine, i. 
154 * 

Lewes, G. H., defends Psychology 
against Comte, i. 462. 

Liberty, love of, a variety of the 
love of power, ii. 210, 21 1. 

— (of will), how understood by 
Malebranche, i. 165. 

Littr^, E., institutes Comte’s * sub- 
side sacerdotal,’ i. 415. 

— inveighs against ‘absolute 
notions,* i. 457. 

Livingstone, Dr., on common feel- 
ing of beauty, ii. 157, 

Locke’s, John, ‘ Men think not al- 
ways ’ controverts M^ebranche, 

-^|>halosophicid posid<^^ 

437 - 

Lotsij, M. C. L., on * the mind’s 
eternal part * (Spinoza), i. 373. 

Love^ how idealised by Plato, 

68 . 

— (Malebranche) * never bad, but 
may be of bad ditn|;!L* i. t78. 

Lucas, physician, dis<^^ andlaio- 
gra|te of Spinoza, C 248, 249. 

MACKINTOSH, Sir James, criti- 
ofr on Mamiatidie^ i 


Maimonides read b^ Spinozai u 
252. 

Malebranche, ^colas, alleged in- 
terview of Berkeley with, i. 
163* r « 

— condemns Spinoza, unna:q||ed, i. 

223, 224, f 

— criticises Epicurean doctrine, i.^ 

. 190. « 

— criticises Stoic dofitrine, i. 188. 
— Vlisparages Agronomy; and ' 

erudition, i. i8a, 

— effec^ on, of Descartes’ De 
Nomine j i. 160.'’ 

— identifies mind with tmnking, i. 

I6V, 168. 

— halation to Descartes, !. 207. 

% tfe Spinoza, i. 159, ifip. 223, 

224. 

— literary and personal charactw- 
istica of, i. 103, 164. 

— loses, ttit regains, Bossnet’s 
goodwill,!. 161, i6a. ^ ^ 

— on the blindness of the pkssions, 
i. 192-196. 

— pupil of Richard Skaon, i. 
160. 

— sacrifices personality, i. 208- 
219. 

— wavers between transcfendence 
and immanence, i. 225, 226. 

Malebranche^ account of God’s 
chief end, i. 177. 

— analogy between ^*^otion and 

wilbi, ^ 5 - * 

— controversy with Amauld, i.^ 
161, 161. 

— derivation of affections from 
love and hate, i. 198, 19^' 

— distinction betwe«i in^ation 
and passicm, i. 176. 187. 

— doctrine of union with God# i. 
191,192. 

— arors of misdirected ‘ inclin- 
ation,* i. 178-187. 

——•of sense and imaginaticm, i. 
X64-167. 

— ethical doctrine stated and criti- 
cised, 227-246. 

— ilur modes of lapwing, i. 172- 

‘ileasA in God, as olyects in 
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Mal^tjmnche’s ^ Love never bad, 
bat may be of bad things,’ i. 1 78. 

— Rmhfircke de %la ViriU^ .x^ 
■cc|tidn 'ofi 

— sensible helpfe Hi) clear thought, 

i, 3#I~203. 

— Theism at variance with his 
philosophy, i. 210-221. 

— * understanding ^not a ‘ mode ’ 
of mmd, i.*i6 j, 16S. 

— use of ‘animal spirits,’ i. 175. 
189. 205-307. 

Malice, the rel^ for antipathy, ii.. 

• 173- f 

Man, •* a spiritual automaton ’ 
(Spinoza), i. 392, 393. 

Manasseh ben Israel abjent at 
Spinoza’s trial, i. 357. 

Mandeville, Bernard de, Hutche- 
spn’sdoctrine a revolt against, ii. 
5i8.«538. • 

Manichseism and its opposite, ii. 
8^. 

Mansifelt, Professor Regnier k, 
Utrecht opponent of Spinoza’s 
^ ‘Theol.-Pol. Treatise,’!. 271. 
Mariolatry generalised by Positiv- 
ism (Comte), i. 453, 454- 
Masham, Lady, daughter of Cud- 
wortt, ii. 435. 

— discourse by, om the ‘Love of ; 
God,’ ii. 435, 43^ 

‘Materialism,’ Comte’s meaning 
of, i. 503? 

Matter, Deiftartes’ conception of, 
j i. I37-’I40. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, anecdote of, ii. 
2174 

Melcnior, Joh., Utrecht opponent 
of Sijinoza’s * Theol.-Pol. Treat- 
ise,’ i. 271. 

Memory, explained (Spinoza), i. 
326. 

Merit, condition and measure of, ii. 
80—88. 

—how distinguished from ‘ desert,’ 

ii. 244-240! * 

— hoDiF posrible toiwaxds min, ii. 
iai-125.. , " 

— Mr. L. 3 te^hen% mterprefhtion 

of, ii. 83-87. • 

Sh^fitesbury’a fdarion of to 
virtue, ii. 495-497. 
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Merit, why impossible towards 
God, ii. 130, tai. 

Metaphysical Ethics, characteristic 
01 , i. 12. 

— (i) Transcemfcat, (3) Im- 
‘manent, i. 21^3. ii8| tip; 

— stage of mind, reachw % Pro- 
testantism (Comte), i. 443* 

Metaphysics and Physics defined, 
i. 8. ; 

— claim no knowledge %f the 
Absolute, i. 456, 457. 

— how far stationary, i. 493-494. 

Meyer, L., editor of Spinoza’s Op. 

posth., i. 249. 260. 364. 277. 

Militaify spirit, becomes defensive 
under Monotheism (Comte), i. 
449. 

— — fostered by Polytheism 
(Comte), i. 447. 

Mill, James, that we judge others 
first, ii. 27. 

Mill’s, James, account of the moral 
sentiments examined, ii. 345- 
353* 

identification of conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness an- 
ticipated b^i^Spinoza, i. 324. 

statement of principle of 

hedonism, ii. 307, 308. 

Mill, John Stuart, and friends raise 
temporary fund for Comte, i. 
4^5* 

defeni^s Psychology against 

Comte, i. 462. 

— ^ — defines the principle of 
Utilitarian Hedonism, ii. 308, 
309' * 

Mind, ‘ eternal part * of the (Spin- 
oza), i. 358, 359. 374-385. 

— is (in Spinoza) the idea of the 
body, i. 331, 323. 

‘ Mode,’ deined by Spinoza, i* 304* 
^Modes, ‘eternal,’ meaning of, in 

Spinoza, i. 313-315* 

Molesworth, Viscount, friend and 
confidant of Hutcheson, ii. 5i7« 

Money, love of, whence devdopied, 
ii 171, 172. 

Monism ^ntradicts moral con- 
sciousnesi, U. 4, 5. 

— in ancient pMoso|diy, i 12a, 
123. 
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Mooifim, WQ iiHempts to 

Christiaii, inoMii- 
patible with disinterested love 
i. 451. * 

— divides morals from la^ 
(Comte), i 448. 

— q>irittua Ixom temporal 
power (Comte), i. 448, 149. 

— exemplified in Catholicism 
(Comte), i. 443. 

~ favours industry and fiee ]|l* 
boor (Comte), L 449. 

— ’^ Science more than Art 
(Comte), i. 448. 

— makes military spirit defensive 
(Comte), i. 440. 

-transition to (Comte), i. 44s. 
doral affections, on w^t ground 
ascribed to G<^, ii. 91, oa. 

— consdonsness, cancdlea, leaves 
brute at devil, M, 88-90. 

intuitive preference between 

rival springs, li. 43-45. 

univeril and uniform, ii. 

57 .» ^ 

-distinctions, Descartes refers to 
Divine Will, i 148, 149. 
loials, identified by Comte with 
altruism, L 454. 

-insecuze under the pleasure-test, 
357 - 359 - 

-practical, merits of Comte’s, 
i. 497 » 498- $ 

-separate from law tinder Moao- 
tibeism (ComteJ, i 448. 
foie’a H., Emkeridum EMcum, 
cgigin of, ii. 430. 

Ibiteifa, Said Levi, teacher eX 
Spinosa, i 351, 25a. 
lotion, Descartes* first law of, i. 
140. 

lotive, how disdngalshed from 
intentian,^ii. aya. ^ 

lotives, hoW esthnated, ii. 
335 ’- 337 - 

-whetlier and how oognis^Ie, 
F., finda fnd pahlldies 


Museus, l^a appowadt of Spin 
oaa’s * Tractatua TheoL Pout.,’ 
i. 271. e 

Mystics, Christian, aim of at self- 
surrender intoTpreted, H. 79. 

NATURA, naturans and n£rata 
distinguiishdd, i. 303, 304. < 

Nature, Crod^ Substance, hew far 
interchangeable iif Spinoza, i. 
393-^96. %, . - 

Necessity, all existencesdetermmed 
by (Spinoza), i. 367. 368. 

— two meanings Ox, coi^ounded;, 

i. 385-287. • 

Nominalism, versus two forms of 
Rdilism, i. 33. 

Norris,^ John, of Bemerton, criti- 
cised by Lady Masham, U. 435. 

Noumena, inseparable from Phe- 
nomena, i. 456-458. « 

OBJECT and Cause confounded, 
i. 308, 309. 

Obligation, Bentham’s dislike of 
the wot 4 ii. 306, 307. 

— Hutcheson’s account c^, ii. 

541- 

— Spencer’s defixution of, ii. 384. 

— See 'Authority,* 'Duty,’ "R^ht.’ 

Occasional Causes, scheme of, L 

156-158. o 

Oldenburg, Heinrich, correspond- 
ent of Spinoza, i. afijg. 

Optim^^ influence of, on Shaftes- 
bury, fi. 493, 494. 509, 510. 

'Ought,’ Beutham’s wish to ex- 
punge the word, ii. 306, 307. 

* o 

PAI^Y, William, on pleawtre 
conferred ' mtis,’ ii. 168. 

— on the WiU of God as rule of 
right, ii. 234, 335. 
reduces moral ' authority ’ to 
retributory sanctions, ii. 110- 
113*" 

Parallelism of attributes (Spinoza) 
untenablei W306-3ZO. 334^ 

Parmeni<%8, citrine c 4 L 9. 35. 

Pasdon, dis^guished by Male- 
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Pai^oaSi ffmctioQ and varieties of, 

PatripUioa lite^ by Polytheism 
CCtee),i.|46. 

Persecatien, etlic% of, considered, 
ii- 333 . 

Personality, Comte’s account of, 

% i. 464-468. 

— conception of, in Plato, i. 86~ 

9a. • 

• — not resolva]^# into a pheno- 

menal agpegate, ii. 40, 41. 

— realised in s^iety, ii.^a, 33. 

IF- unprovided for in Spinoza, i. 

367-^72. 

Persons sole objects of moral 
judgment, ii. ai, aa. 

Phenomena, mind can obsdive all, 
except its own (Comte), i. 4a9. 

‘Phenomena only,' cannot be 
known, i. 456-458. , 

Phenomenon and R^lity, anti- 
t^is of, i. 5-7 ; ii. i, a. 

Philosophies, ancient and modem, 
analogous yet inverse, i. 8-io. 

key to each, ii. a, 3. 

Physical Ethics, characteristic of, 
i. 13 . 13. 

Physics and Metaphysics, defined, 
i. 8. ♦ 

Pity defined by Hobbes, ii. 311. 

Plato, central probleii of, i. a6, 37. 

— identifies * Cause ’ with * Mind,* 
»• 4 S- 4 ;-.* 

— no hedonist, i. 84, p • 

Plato’s account of matnematics 

• and dialectic, i. 53-55. 

— argument for the soiU*s immor- 
tality, i, 6a, 63. 

— attitude, towards the idea of 

• responsibility, i. 93-95. 

.— coincidences with Baitham il- 


lusory, i. 74-76. 

with Carlyle illusory, i. 76, 

— ILtinction Iwtween ‘cause * and 
‘ condition,’ !. 61. 

— Eihlct, a^-affectional, i. 1 14- 

j:i6. # C* / ' 

— eqaaUtwsthe mofal an<> the 
unmoral, i. IX a, 113. 

a doeliine of Bniy, i. 
..mo, iix. * 


Plato’s ethnological characters, i. 
66. 

— Gpd, whether personal, i.^86- 

-*^Good,* content* of,, i. 66, 67. 
85. ., > ■ * 

— grades and analqgtes of%n#v- 

i* 55 - 57 . 

— ideal cosmogony,!. 59-63. 

— idealisation of Love, i. 68. 

— ‘Ideas,’ Aristotle’s crithSlsm of , 
i- 35 - 

as eternal patterns, i. 39, 40, 

culminate in * the Go^,’ or 

‘ Mind,’ i. 48-50. ^ 

distribution of, in ‘the 

manj,’ how described, i. 39, 30. 
— ^ for what purpose want^, i. 

30. 

— — how affected by test pas- 
sage, Phileb. 33 C., L 41-44. 

hypostatised universals, i. 

26-28. 

represented by numbers, i. 

31, 32. 

whether invested with 

•causality, i. 36-39. 

whether seated in the Divine 

Mind, i. 33-35. 

— myth of Er the Armenian, i. 
98-108. 

of the chariot, i 69-71. 

— ‘ No <^ne is voluntarily bad,’ i. 

74 - . , 

— relation between vovs and 
*^ 5 - 47 - 52. 60. 63. 

— ruling faculty, ‘ Reas<m,’ or 
‘Right?’ i. 71-73. 

— State, an etMcal personality, i. 

77-79. 

— — a social absolutism, i 79- 
81.* 

compared with the Catholic 

• Church, i. 82-84. 

— transmigration of souls, L 64. 
93,94.104-108. 

— triads of cognitive ai^ ae^ve 
piindplls, i. 51, 5a. 

— use of r 3 & and its equi- 
vateits, i 58, 59. 

Pieasuie mM. pain are (Spinoza) 
transitioii to and kom more 
perfect bdbiL i aav. 
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Pleasure identified by J.S. Mill with 
* object of desire/ ii. 31.9, 320. 
^ by Spaicer witS sel^con-* 
servation, ii. 376, 377. 381/ 
love inferior to appetites, 

* 93 ,i| 4 . 

in itr origin and range, ii. 

169, 170. 

— * motive * is not, like resultant, 
homo^eous, ii. 323. 

— not Hato^s ground of Ethics, i. 
84 » 85. 

— Plato’s double estimate of, i. 
47,68. 

— ‘resultant,’ inference from, by 
Socrates and Paley, ii. 168. 

— proportioned to intensity of 
spring, ii. 73^ 74. 321, 322. « 

— two dimen^ons of, inadmissible, 
ii. 109, no. 317, 318. 325, 326. 
3*8-331. 

incommensurable, ii. 327, 

3 * 8 . 

J. S. Mill’s, anticipated by 

Hutcheson, ii. 549-551. 

Poet^ favoured by Polytheism, i. 

446. , 

Poiret, Peter, controverts Spinoza, 

i. 224. 

Politics tainted ♦by love of praise, 

ii. 241. 

Pollock, Professor Frederick, on 
‘ the mind’s eternal part ' (Spin- 
oza), i. 373. 

Polytheism brings priesthood and 
temples (Comte), i. 446. , « > 

~ fisvours patriotism and military 
spirit (Comte), i. 446, 447. 
foslars Arif hinders Science 
(Comte), i. 446. 
origin and end of (Comte), i. 
441 , 44 *- # 

•— tends to <mU and riavery 
(Comte), i. 447. ^ 

‘ Positive,’ meaning of, In Ckmite, 
i. 43 o^ 

— sti^ of mind, rince Bacon and 
De^artes (Comt^), 15444. ^ ^ 

Positivism g^rallseaMariolatry, 

^ sobordinatea Intell^ to aSec- 
^ 4eda«ied ' 


and applied by Hbbbes,rii. 309, 
310. ^ 

Power, love of, dpbently estimated 
by moralists, li. 294. 

in its orig^ and tributaries, 

ii. 1 71. 

ranks above the passi^s, ii. 

205-210. ^ ^ 

Praise and blame, account^f by 
James Mill, ii. 345, 346. 

' — ^Hove of, how fE^rped, ii. 182. 

’ - makes cowards, ii. 241, 

* 4 *- fs 

— varieties of, ii. iS7-2^. 

Presbyterians, Irish, disaMlities of, 

prior to 1719, ii. 515, 516. 

Price, Dr. Richard, thesis and ar- 
gument of, stated, ii. 476, 477. 

— makes, but neglects, Kant’s 
distinction of tiieoretic and prac- 
tical |teason, ii. 478, 479. 

— questionfe, yet uses, moral ^a- 
dationSf ii, 

upholds Clarke’s prinSple 
against new opponents, ii. 475. 

Pride, distinguished from vanity^ 
ii. 238. 

Priesthood comes with Polytheism, 
(Comte), i. 446. ^ 

Primary springs of action, v^th 
what self-consciousness 
patible, ii. <^65., 

Progress, of mankind, believ»ph 
prior to ‘ Sociology >3 L 496, f'97. 

Propegsioq^, charac^^erised and 
enumerated, ii. ^40, 141. 

— how far and why anonymous im* 

their secondary stage, ii^ 169^ 
170. . o 

Protagoras, doctrine of, i. 9. 

Prudence cannot constitute duty,* 
ii. 76, 77. 

— judges by foresight, ii. 71-73. 

-^judicial, not iwve, ii. z86, 
187. 

— objects of preference byi ii. fOj, 
1h 

— prefers the strongest impulse, 

— pzo^Ls experience, ii* 7z^ 

, 7 *'* ' ■ ' 

--nde pf^fariable irith the indl- 
iddual, it 77, 7^. 
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JPmd^ce, scale of, if cancelled, 
removes merit, leaves holiness, 
iijp-95. • 

Ps^ciobgical ^t^ics, diaracter- 
istic oW. 3. t 

— special to Christendom, i. 15- 
17, 

IT— why lost in Christendom, i. 17- 

Psychology, identified by Comte 
with cerebra^fihysiology, i, 46?, 

463* 

— the key to objfectlve p^pducts of 
• mihd, ^ 468,*46^. 

— vindfcSted, ii, 6-8. 

Pythagoras, why after Thales and 

Anaximander, i. 478. 

QUESNEL, PASQUIER, assails 
Malebranche’s doctrine of 
Crace, i. 161, • 

RACE, self-conservation of, re- 
places simple hedonism, ii. 318, 

3:^9* 

Realism, two forms of, i. 22, 23. 
Reason, Platonic place of, in the 
soul, i. 69-71. * 

— See * Intellect.’ * 

RebecclJ sister of Spinoza, 251. 
R^gis, Pierre Sylvain. assails Male- 
bmnche’s ' ideas,’ f 161. 
Rehault’s, Jacques,* Physics,’ Latin 
translatiojieof, by Clarke, ii. 459, 
460. • 9^9 

Reid’s, Dr. Thohias, clasafication 
• of springs of action, ii. 134. 
Religion, central conditions of, 
abstat in Positivism, i. 505, 506. 
—definition of, by Hobbes, ii. 310. 
^ — development of, not proved to 
be uniform, i. 494. 

— socaal evolution of, ii. 404-406. 
^ true secondary elements of, in 

Positivism, L 305. 
f RemMisceaoe,’ superseded by d 
doctrine, ii. 72, 73. ‘ 
Rmome, Batwin’s explanation of, 
ii.4i9-4ia* • ^ 

Rep4iatioa, desize of, counte^art 
to gratitude, ii. 248.« 
Resentiuent, aupenon to love of 
jIirIbs it, i^aoo, 


Kesentment, superior to the second'* 
ary affections, ii. 201-2015. ’ 

Retribution inefficacious, when un- 

J 'ust, ii. 112, 113. 

wields, not mdite^^tlm * autho- 
*rity of Right, li. 104, 0 $. 
Reverence, contingent foU conffio^ 
yet directed above it, ii. 230. 

— definition of, by Hobbes, ii. 310 
— how far the persecutor’s extuse 
ii. 232-234. 

— ^how one of the springs of action, 
yet pervading the set, ii. 226 
227. 

— how related to the moral con- 
sciousness, ii. 161-164. 222- 
226. 

— ^ secondary,’ as * interest in re- 
ligion,' ii. 180, i8i. 

— why supreme, ii. 221, se^^. 
Richter, Jean Paul, on caprices ol 
admiration, ii. 158. 

Right and Wrong, definition of, ii 
270. 

— authority of, unaffected by evo- 
lution, ii. 390-392. 

— love of, how made a separate 
motive, ii. 227, 228. 

— name and function of, in Plato, 

i. 72, 73. ♦ 

— notion of, unique, intuitively 
given in its degrees, ii. 46, 47. 

universal and uniform,, ii 77, 

78. ' 

— rule of, compared with Ben- 
iJRim’s, ii. 272-276. 

ST. SIMON, Claude Henri de 
Rouvroy, Comte de, career of, 
and influence on Comte, i. 402- 
410. 

Schaarschmidt, Professor Carl, 
edits second MS. of Spinoza’s 
• * Short Treatise,’ i 250. 

Schook, Professor Martin, of Gro- 
ningen, attacks Descartes* doc- 
trine, i 154. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, admita final 
causes, i 154,^ 

Schuller,. Dr^ G. H., oorrSspoadeiit 
of Spinoza, I. 272.. 

Sciences, favoured mom riian Art 
by Monotheism (Comte), i. 448. 
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Sdences, hkdmd by Pci}ytbeistx>. 
rCo3nte)i i. 446, 

— iMwr cUssed by Amott md by 
Comte, i. 469-473. 

•i-^Ofder and contents o£ (Comt^, 

„i. 430-^5-. , . ' 

Secondary springs of action, why 
septmtely and singly treat^, xi.l 
167, 168. ' ^ 

Selection, Natural, law of, ii. 
371 - 

Self-consciousness, Platonic esti- 
mate o£, I 7S-7t' 

— Spinoza’s theotj of, i. 333, 324. 

Self-conservation, Spencer's law of, 

ii. 57^-382. 

— Spnoza's law of, i. 338-340. 
343 * 347 - 

Self<mltare defined end estimated, 
U. 177, 178. 

Self-eaccoae, characteristic of pas- 
sion (Malebranche), i. 199, aoo. 

Sdlf-knowledge, involves other 
knowledge, ii. 8, 9. 

— parallel, not continuous, with 
other knowledge, i. 475, 476. 

— possible, ii. 6-8. 

Self-love, agreement of, with ‘ al- 
truism,’ untenable, ii. 335“338- 
353 - 355 - * 

— and benevolence, parallel in- 
stincts, in Huteheson, ii. 543- 


— differently placed by Butler 
and Kant, ii. 280. 

— how reconciled with sociafx by 
Hutcheson, ii 547, 548. 

— — Shaftcdmiy, L 50a, 503, 

Si^-miecdon, imed^ the presence 

ofotbeft,ii3^33* 

Self-seeking instincts, se 

strongest, yi^d to ^altntimt’ 
(Comte), i 450. 451. 

— suppression of, unexplained by 
Comte, i. 499-502. 

Sdl^surrender, why deemed essen- 
tial to the per£sct lif^ii. 79. 

Sensation^ DescarW meoiy and 
division of, i 140-143. 
not dei^ by Dnicartes to 
brutes, i Xi^ 


Sense, *liitemal/ coatentr of, in 
Hutchifsou, h. 528^ 

— meaning ^,«3in Hutchesem, ii. 

SH-sn- 

in Shafterbury, iie505, 506. 

Senses and Imaginadon, cit W of, 
in Malebranche, i. 164-16I. 

— — supply hfelps to clear thmight 
(Malebranche), i. 201-203. 

Sentimentality, csseil^ of, ii. 177. 

* ^timents,’ c&a!>«cieTised and 
enumerated, ii. i$i, 152. 

-!r inteip^ay of, ii. ,t66, 167; 

Siiaftesbnry, Earl of, ^gafuinc, 
though not consistent, iSoralist, 
ii. 506-509. 

— anecdote of, in the House of 
Commons, ii. 488. 

— characterised by Warburtem, ii. 
492. 

— life and death of, at Naples, ii. 

— iL^dte’s influence on, ii. jfSy, 
490. 49J. * 

— on Cudworth’s critics, ii. 432. 

— opthnism of, ii. 509, 310. 

— ^politic^ influence of, u. 489, 490. 

— relations of, with Leclerc and 
Bayle, ii. 488. 

Shaftesbury’s account di Good 
and Goodnps, ii. 493, 49^ 

of Virtue and Merit, ii. 495- 

^- 7 * M 

— apparent lapse in‘1’0 hedcmiiia, 

ii. 5qp, « 

— classification of springs of 
action, ii. 510, 511. 

—^defective account of personal 
sjgency, ii. 5x2. 513. 

— interpretation of superstition, 
^ 499 » 500. 

— reconciliation of self-lov^ and 
social, iL 502, 503. 

— variable report of the essence 
of virtue, ii. 497, 498. ^ 

Sidgwidc, Henry, attests conscious 
poorer of alternative, ii. 40. 

-redeems Free-wiQ question mo- 
rally li^trfd, a. 4a, 43. 

the ^ Moral motives,* U, 280, 

aSx. ^ 

--^pstmomieef ^KMt* an idea 
^Unique and iaanSyiable^*|l.47« 
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Sidgwick, Hwry, rejects the in- 
ward implication of the word 
‘ Consfencc/ ii.^4-58. 
seeks Aviu medm^ regard to 
intmtioiS, ii, a 77,^2 78. 

— • trea& malevolent affections as 
alone absolutely bad, ii. 188. 

~ treats springs of action as only 
. relaflveiy letter and worse, ii. 

i88. a 

Sidgwick’s claifli for rational be- 
nevolence, 298, 299. 

— objections to the criftrion of 
‘motive#, ik 277-397. 

Sigwart* Dr. Christoph, on 'the 
mind’s eternal part * (Spinoza), 
i- 373* o 

Simon, Richard, teacher of Male- 
branche, i. 160. 

Simplicity, abstract and concrete, 
vary inversely as ea^ Other, i. 
477, 478. 

Simpliqjns comment on Plato s 
' ide^ numbers,’ i. 56. 

Slavery, attends on Polytheism 
(Comte), i. 447. 

— discouraged by Monotheism, i. 

449. 

Smith, 4dain, a pupil and admirer 
of Hutcheson, ii. 521. 523. 

— develops moral sentiment from 
* ^^pathy,’ ii. 184, 185. 

— says that ^e judge others first, 

ii. 37. • ^ 

Social consefisus, advancQs'^ from 
o State to Church, ii. 405, 406. 

) — how evolved, ii. 401-404. 
Sociology, method of, inverts that 
of the prior sciences (Comte), L 

. 435-437*. , . 

Socrates, dictum of, mterpreted, 
that ' virtue may be taught/ i. 
73,' 74* 

— on pleasure conferred gratis, ii. 
168. 

Somnambuliftm and instinct com: 

pared, ii. 138-1 40. 

Soul, Plato’s £sctdr8^f the, 1.^69- 

■' 73. # 

— transmigratfon of* jp, Plato, i. 
<^4* 93# 94* 104-108. 

*r- wilder Spiaosa’s Ethics alEkm 
its immorti^, i ^73-3% 


Space and Time, conditions, no 
properties, of things, L 472-474. 

— idea of, why fruitful of de- 

dtuction, i. 282. # 

— intuition, Spencer’s wolutyn of, 

ii- 386^89* ,, 

Spencer, Herbert, cbncentrates sip- 
provad oh motive, ii. 24. 

— evolves the moral from the un^? 
moral, ii. 3. 

— foresees 'Sense of Duty ’ lost in 
complete ' moralisation,’ ii. 93- 
9 8, Appendix, 

— letters from and to, ii. Appen- 
Ax, 

— makes * choice^ an oscillation 
between successive states, ii. 37, 
38. 

— resolves 'Self’ into an aggregate 
of feelings, &c., ii. 39. 

— says that we judge others first, 
ii. 27, 28. 

Spencer’s account of Obligation, 

ii. 384* 

— evolution of intuitions, espe- 
cially ‘ Space/ ii. 374-376. 386- 
389. 

of morals, ii. 373“-37®* 390* 

— interpretation of asceticism, ii. 
380, 381. 

Spinoza, Benedict, altered estimate 
of, i. 120, 121. 

— condemned, unnamed, by Male- 
branche, i. 223-225. 

— d^ines Professorship at Hei- 
delberg, i. 270. 

—excommunication of, i. 256-259. 
— how far Cartesian, !. 259. 261. 
264-266. 

— in relation to Malebranche, i. 
159, 160. 

— in the French camp, i. 274- 
o 376. 

— parentage of, and teachers, i. 
250-252. 

*— reduces action toundmtanding, 
1.254-256.259. 

— sources of knowle^ about, old 
and new, i. 248-250. 

Spinoza’s account of imiigtimticu^ 
and Memoty, 1 526-328. 
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S|>liioaaV * attributes,’ disparate, 
i. jo6. 

^ •-parallelism o£i untenable i. 

30(^-310. 3;i4: o 

^ Cpnfij^ use of the word 
^ Cause,*!. 286-388. 

— correspondence with Huyghens 

and Tschimhausen,.!. 2^7-270; 
272. 301. ' 

— -• with Oldenburg; i. 263. 271- 

Intellectus emendatione,’ 
i. 265. 

—disinterestedness, i 260, 2^1. 

— doctrine of * the mind’s eternal 
part,’ i. 358, 359. m-^sSs. 

— * eternal modes,’ i. 313-31 5. 

— * Ethica,* i. 265. 

— finites, and their cause;.!. 315- 

317- 

— ‘ Fortitude, * i. 35 ^- 354 - 

— hmdamental definitions consi- 
dered, i. 296-305. 

— ‘ Idea idese,* i. 323, 324. 

— intellectual love of God, i. 354- 

364. 

— 'Intuitus explained, i. 331- 
335 *, 

— last hours, i. 276, 277, • 

— law of ‘ Conatus,’ i, 338, 339. 

343 * ® 

— meaning of 'fieedon^’ i. 346, 
3 ^- 3 ^ 5 - 37 «>- 37 a- 

-7 ‘ PoUtical Treatise,’ i. 267. 

— ; * Ratio ’ and * Notiones ^m- 
munes,* i. 328-331. 

— relarioiis with Ldbniz, i. 268. 
-with the brothel De Witt, 

4 . 274 #« 75 - 

— * Short Treatise on God,’ &c., i. 
261,' 262. ^ * 

Thcologicb-Polkical Treatise,* 
i. 264; 266. 270-272. ^ 

— theory, factors and growth of, 
i. 288-293. 

StaHbaum’s, Gottfried, interpre- 
tation of Plato's ^lldeas,^ i. 
34 * . 

State, Plato’s, homologous with 
the uttiveran uud the souh !• 77* 

ma laws disrin* 


Stephen, Leslie, admits a heir- 
archy of springs of action, ii. 
49- * 

— asserts commensurability of 
feelings, ii. §37; 338.* 

— concentrates approval ®ciil the 
iimer sprins^ of action, ii. 24. 

— criticises me doctrine of Con^ 
science, ii. 406-4^,9. 

— criticism of, on ‘Faculties,’ ii.. 

H- 13 - ® 

— evolves the moral from the un- 
moraff ii. 3. 

, — says that we judge cAhers firi?t, 
ii a8. *’ 

— settles the hierarchy^ of motive 
springs by ‘reason,’ not by ‘ psy- 
chology,* ii. 49 - 63 - 

Stewart, Dngald, blames Paulus 
for editing Spinoza, i. 120. 

— cla^fiis the springs of action, 
ii- 134 * 135 - 165- 

Stoupe,Colonel, conveys tcvSpteioza 
aQ invitation to the French 
camp, i 274. 

‘ Snbject 3 lre’-‘Objectivie,* as used 
by Positivists, i. 437, noU. 

‘Substance,’ cannot unify disparate 
attributes, i. 306. 

— change in Spinoza’s meaning of, 

^idea of, not fruitful, like that 
of Space, i 283-2^5. # 

— meanix^ of, in Des&srtes, i. 134, 
» 3 S-*’ 

— ‘ Nature,’ ‘ God,* how fer inte»> 
changeable in Spinoza, i. 293- 
296. 

Superstition, 'Shaftesbury’s esti- 
mate of, ii. 490, 500. ^ c 

Surprise, Brown’s account of, con- 
sidered, ii. 153, 154. 

Suspicionsness, die fascination of 
fear, ii, 175. 

Sweden, Christina, Queen of, 
draws Descartes to Stockholm, 
i. 156. - 

Sympathy, l|B^wd( ii. 184, 185. 

Syo^, m. (and Bishop), befriends 
jffutdbes|^ ii. 5I7. 

Td 3 TE, h||r related to ima| 4 ua- 
tion, it J78, 179. 
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Temples enter mth Polytheism 
(Comte), i. 446. 

Tempo^ power separates from 
spiritual nndfer Monotheism 
(Comte*), i. 448.® 

Tempmtion, limit of allowance for, 
ii. 81. 

* — measure of, determined, ii. 81- 

83. % 

^Theism of J. Fichte, Chaly- 
bseuB, and Ufhci, i. 22, 

Theology, as analysed rdiigion, ii. 
180. • • 

Thom^itts, Jacob, Leipzig oppo-. 
nent of Spinoza’s ‘ Theol.-Pol. 
TreatiM,’ i. 271. 

Time and Space, conditicas, not 
proplttties, of things, ! 472-474. 

Transference, law of, ii. 183, 184. 
317 - 

Transmigration of soub, ill Plato, 
i. 64. 93, 94. 104-108. 

TreftdeJenburg, Adolf, classes phi- 
losophical systems, i. 388, 389. 

— on Spinoza’s ethical concep- 
tions, 1. 372^ 

Truth and Right, Descartes treats 
as Divine inventions, i. 148, 149. 

Tschimja^n, Freiherr E^Mren- 
fried Waltner ^ von, Spinoza’s 
correspondent, i. ^68-270. 372. 
284, 285. 

Tyndall’s, Professor J., potential- 
ities of M^er, ii. 399. ^ ^ 

o 

> UGLINESS, pronounced negative 
by JIutcheson, ii. 533, 533. 

Ulrici, Theism of, i. 33. 

JJnderst^ding and Will, how re- 
lated in Descartes, i. 147, 148. 

in Malebranche, i. 165. 

— ideas of the, self-verifying (Spin- 
oza), i. 33^- ^ , 

— in Malebrmche, not a * mode 
of mind, f. 167, 168. 

— in Spinoza, i. 338. 340, 341. 

UniversaMa ante res^md in rebus^ 

i.a 3 . , " • ^ 

* Univocal ** and ‘ »qijJvocal,’^tme 
meaning of, i. 134, n^te, 

Utilify^ principle of, not pledg^ 
to hedd&iami it 304^ 


Utility, valid place of, as a test 
of conduct, ii. 275, 376. 300, 
301. 

' ■ -*"' ' 'S' ' 

VACUUM denWW Dasca^tes, 

Van B?yenbepg^,^^ Ley* 
den opponent *d|4. %)iiiDza’8 
‘ Theol.-Pol. Treatik^’l. 

Van den Hpofs, Japques, a 3 ^y* 
mous book On State, L 26jt ' 

Van der Lind^ *£)iV. da 
mind’s eternal: part ^ ( 5 ^ 0 ^^! 
i ■ t’37^- ■■■ 

Van VeMmysen, ' Lambert, critic 
of Spinoza’s^ Theol.-Pol. Trea- 
tise,^! 271. 

Van Vloten, J., editor of Supple- 
ment to ^Spinoza, and coeditor 
of complete Works, i. 249, 250, 
note, • 

Van Vries, Simon, devoted to Spi- 
noza, i. 260, 361. 

Vanity, distinguished from pride, 
ii. 238. ’ 

Veracity, Divine, use nmde of, by 
Descartes, i. 133. 149, 150 ; i! 
237, 238. 

— obligation of, in its sourcoand 
scof>e, i! 355-365. 

Vfcidictiveness, the nursing of re- 
sentment, ii. 174, 175, 

‘Virtue can be taught,’ meaning 
sL i- 73 . 7 f 

— ‘ intuitive, is ‘ intellectual love 
of God ’ (Spinoza), i. 354-364. 

— not constituted by assen't, ii. 
464 - 473. 

— Platonic notion of, i. 69. 

— ‘rational,’ is ‘Fortitado,* !e. 

‘ Animositas ’ and ‘ Gkierositas’ 

• (Spinoza), ! 351-354- 

— Shaftesbury’s relation of, to 
Merit, i! 495-497. 

Voetius, Gisbert, denounces Des- 
cartes’<ioctrine, i. 154. 

Volition involves choice betw^ 
co-present possibilities,!! 37*^41, 

— sole object of moral judgi^t, 
ii. 34 - 37 - 

-7 (‘ Voluntas ’), vaiiable memung 
m in Spinozui L 340, 
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WARBURTON, Bishop, on Cnd- 
worth’s qitics, ii. 43a, 433. 

Whately, Archbishop, calls Aris- 
totle a Nominalist, i. 1 19. G 
takes univocal* and *aequi- 
vocal ’ as predicates of words ^ 
i. 134, note. 

Whiston*s, William, rdations vrith 

' Clarke, ii. 460-463. 

Will and Intellect, denied to God 
by Spinoza, i. 31a. 390. 

— how related, according to Des- 
cartes, i. 147,^48. 

— to Malebranche, i. 165. 

— the power of affirming and 
denying (Spinoza), i, 340, note. 

— the source of the tnie and right 
(Descartes), i. 148, 149. 


Will ('Yoluntas^, variable Clean- 
ing of, in Spinoza, i. 340, 
note. 

— ^ Volition.* 

Wonder, functifin of, ii. tsa. 

— See * Plato * and * AristcSjl.* 

— Malebranche’s estimate i. 

194-197. ^ ' 

— relation of, to surprise, ii. 15a- 
t«54* 

WotUi, moral, ho^ reveled in its 
gradarions, i. 46-48. 

ZELLE 1 R*S (Edouard) interpre- 
tation of Plato’s ‘ Id^s,* i. 40- 
47. t) 

Zeno, of Elea, doctrine of, i. 9. 


THE END. 
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Earle. Handbook to the Land- 
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j Metcalfe. PassiQ et Miracvla 
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